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FOREWORD 


Following the publication, in 1952, of the study entitled Methods 
of Administering Assistance to the Needy A the Social Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council, at its eighth session in May 1592, 
recommended the preparation of an additional report on the same 
general subject, but with particular reference to less>developed 
areas. The Economic and Social Council, at its fourteenth session, 
in taking note of the report of the Commission, endorsedthat 
recommendation, in pursuance of which the present report was 
prepared. 

The purpose of this report is to provide factual information on 
existing conditions and on schemes of assistance in operation in a 
number of countries representing different national structures, 
diverse cultures and varying degrees of social and economic progress 
and to review problems of assistance to the needy of particular 
interest (o countries in an early stage of social and economic develop¬ 
ment. 

This report is based on a series of monographs compiled by 
persons appointed by the Secretariat, on a consuitativc basis, who 
are familiar w ith the subject of assistance to the needy in the count¬ 
ries dealt with. Therefore, the information and comments extracted 
from these monographs do not, in any way, commit the Govern¬ 
ments of those countries. 

The nine countries on which information was assembled and the 
authors of the monographs arc as follows: 

Middlf East — Egyp^ •* M*"- Fouad El-Bidewy, Director, 
Public Assistance, Social Security Department; Iran: Mr. D. Farman- 
Farmaian, former Counsellor, Ministry of Labour; Libya: Mr. 
G. W. Cole, former member of the Technical Assistance Mission 
to Libya. 

Far East — Burma: Professor Tun Thin, Department of Econo¬ 
mics, University of Rangoon; Ceylon: Dr. R. L. Tiruchelvam, 
Acting Director of Social Services; Japan: Mr. Yoshisuke Kasai, 
President, Japanese School of Social Work. 

Latin Amfrica — Bolivia: Professor Maria Josefa Saavedra, 
formerly of the Universidad Mayor de San Andres; Chile: Mrs. 

^ United Nations publication, Sales No.: 1952.IV,10. 

“ Official Records of the Economic and Social CoimciL Fourteenth Session^ 
Supplement No. 9 (E/2247), paras. 134-146. 

' Eiconomic and Social Council resolution 434 C (XIV). 
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Valentina Maidagaii dc Ugartc, I’ormer teacher at the Escuela 
Alejandre del Rio; Ecuador: Mr. Marco Carrillo G., Supervisor, 
Escuela Nacional de Servicio Social. 

Mr. G. W. Cole was appointed a consultant to assist the Bureau 
of Social Allairs in the preparation of the report. 

Although the monographs follow a common basic outline, the 
information which they contain varies greatly in scope from country 
to country. The conditions with which they deal are so different 
that the authors have necessarily varied appreciably in the emphasis 
which they have placed on certain aspects and it should not be 
assumed that because some features arc mentioned cis existing in 
some of the countries they are necessarily absent in the others. 

An attempt has been made, however, to emphasize the most impor¬ 
tant aspects of the problems of each country and to indicate those 
methods of administering assistance to the needy which would seem 
to be of particular significance to less-developed countries by 
summarizing the information contained in the monographs and by 
reproducing a number of extracts. 

Reproduction of extracts has been resorted to whenever the 
actual wording of the monograph, where appropriate, as translated, 
has seemed to convey a more vivid and realistic picture than could 
be achieved by condensation or paraphrase. Except where otherwise 
stated, all passages in quotation marks refer to verbatim extracts 
from the monographs. 

With a view to providing a general background for the subsequent 
treatment of the main subject of this report, the iirsl chapter is 
devoted to a description of some social and economic characteristics 
of the countries concerned. This background information was 
considered to be useful in explaining the scope of existing schemes 
of assistance to the needy and in discussing methods of administering 
such assistance in less-developed areas. 

The conditions and measures in force described in the report are 
based on the information available at the time the monographs 
were compiled, namely in 1953. 

More recent information has, however, occasionally been used 
in cases where relevant data were available in the Secretariat or in 
the specialized agencies. Moreover, advantage has been taken of 
various documents of the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
to supplement the information contained in the monographs where 
this has seemed to be desirable. 

In certain of the countries covered in the report, political or 
economic conditions were in a state of transition during the period 
to which the monographs relate and, no doubt, by the time this 
report is published, some of the facts to which it refers may be a 
matter of history rather than an indication of the current situation. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the report will serve a useful purpose, 
and will help the Social Commission and the Economic and Social 
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Council to consider what would be the most satisfaclory methods 
of organizing assistance in less-developed countries and to formulate 
recommendations for international action. 

The report was reviewed by the specialised agencies concerned, 
namely the International Labour Organisation, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of the United Nations, the United Nations 
Fiducational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and the World 
Health Organization. These agencies contributed additional ma¬ 
terial and helpful observations and suggestions. 



INTRODUCTION 


1. The problem of the relief of poverty in less-developed countries 
is necessarily very different in character from the corresponding 
problem in more advanced and industrialized countries. Poverty 
is one of the components of the vicious circle of which the other 
components arc malnutrition, disease, under-production and igno¬ 
rance. All five components, in varying degrees, are characteristic 
of the conditions obtaining in less-developed countries and the plans 
for social and ec(momic development aim to break this circle. 
Schemes for the provision of assistance to the needy have, undoubt¬ 
edly. a pan to play in these plans. 

2. The elimination of ignorance by progress in education and 
public administration represents a major contribution to the reduc¬ 
tion of both mass and individual poverty. The conquest of disease, 
similarly, removes a major cause of the inability of individuals to 
provide for their own needs, and contributes to the material pros¬ 
perity of the whole community in so far as it adds to the producti’ i\y 
of labour. However, improvements in public health may, at the 
same time, tend to accentuate conditions which cause mass and 
individual poverty, at any rale until some degree of stability has 
been reached. Better health and a lower death rate speed up the 
growth (T population if the birth rate is unchanged. The result 
is to add to the difiiculty of expanding production rapidly enough 
to provide an adequate supply of food and other goods and services 
to the mass of consumers, particularly in those less-developed 
agricultural countries where there is an insufficiency of cultivable 
land. Moreover, in so far as the increase in population results iii a 
higher proportion of “non-activc" persons, it increases the depen¬ 
dency factor which, in turn, has an important bearing on individual 
poverty. 

3. In the more advanced and prosperous countries, the terms 
"living in poverty" and "needy" are regarded as being synonymous; 
but it would clearly be meaningless to attach the same significance 
to the term “needy" in countries where the great majority of the 
people are poor in the sense that they are compelled to adopt a level 
of living which is well below that prevailing in any "developed" 
country and which may be insufficient for the maintenance of a 
reasonable state of health. "Less-developed" and “needy" are 
both relative terms and their relative significance is increased when 
used in conjunction. It is, therefore, not practicable to give any 
precise connotation to the word "needy " as used in reference to the 
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people of less-developed territories. For the primary purpose of 
this report, the term “needy” has been taken to cover persons who 
through temporary or permanent circumstances peculiar to them 
(including the contingencies of unemployment, physical and mental 
disabilities, old age or immaturity) have not available, in one form 
or another, the means of subsistence up to the level prevailing among 
the majority of the people living in the same town or community. 
Even on this basis, however, there can be no hard and fast line 
betw^een the “needy” and the rest of the population in the conditions 
of less-developed countries. To take the question of employment 
alone, whereas in a developed industrial country it is usually possible 
to distinguish clearly between the employed and the unemployed, in 
the less-developed and predominantly agricultural countries there 
is frequently a whole scries of gradations between those who are 
fully employed and those who are completely inactive. For this 
reason, the report cannot readily be limited to dealing with certain 
well-defined classes of needy” persons. 

4. As has been pointed out in the study entitled Methods of 
Administering^ Assistance to the Needw the terms “social security”, 
“social insurance”, “public assistance” (or “public relief”) and “social 
assistance” have acquired different meanings in different countries 
and this is clearly the case in the nine countries with wdiich this repiu t 
is concerned. Rir the purposes of the report, therefore, the term 
“assistance to the needy” is regarded as covering all the varied forms 
of assistance which are directly related to the existence of need, as 
distinct from benefits under schemes of social insurance. These 
last are intended, and do indeed serve, to prevent need, but are 
based primarily on an entitlement by virtue of the payment of 
insurance premiums in the form of contributions and not on the 
ascertained presence of need resulting from the occurrence of the 
contingency covered by the insurance. In the case of those count¬ 
ries with comprehensive systems of “social security”, as this term is 
more usually understood, schemes of assistance based on actual need 
are used as a means of providing for the minority of persons who 
do not qualify for insurance benefits and, in some instances, to 
supplement such benefits. In *nost of the less-developed countries, 
on the other hand, social insurance has either not been introduced 
at all or, if it has. its scope is limited to a comparatively small section 
of the “active” population working in industry or commerce on a 
cash-wage basis; consequently the actual or potential role of assis¬ 
tance schemes in these countries is of greater relative significance. 
Furthermore, whereas the chief characteristic of assistance schemes 
in many “developed” countries is the payment on an income main¬ 
tenance basis of regular cash allowances which continue so long as 
the state of need exists and which arc available to all needy persons 
throughout the country irrespective of the cause of need, such 
schemes of assistance as exist in the less-developed countries take 
this form much less frequently. 
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5. Because of the close interrelation of the provision of assistance 
on the basis of ascertained need and other forms of social security, 
it would be misleading, if not indeed impracticable, to deal with 
assistance as an isolated subject; hence references to social insurance 
and to other social security measures arc made throughout this 
report. 

6. The fact that a country is not fully developed usually means 
that, aiTumg other handicaps, it does not possess a comprehensive 
system of governmental administration which is a feature of more 
advanced countries where illiteracy is practically unknown and where 
reliable records of such matters as births and deaths are available. 
Moreover, public administration in the less-developed countries is 
frequently handicapped by inadequate transport and communication 
facilities in areas where distances between centres of population are 
enormous; in some instances, a not inconsiderable proportion of the 
inhabitants may be continuously on the move or living in isolated 
communities completely out of touch with any central or local 
government machinery. Where, in addition to a high degree of 
iilileracy, some or all of these conditions obtain, it is inevitable that 
precise statistics and other information about the population ol‘the 
country are not available. This lack of adequate information, 
which extends to the conditions of living and the degree of need, is 
a I'actor which must continuously be borne in mind in the perusal 
of this report and, more particularly, in the interpretation of statis¬ 
tical data. 



Chapter I 


SOME SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CHARAC¬ 
TERISTICS OF THE SELECTED COUNTRIES 

7. This chapter summarizes certain features of the nine count¬ 
ries covered by the report which, although not necessarily directly 
related to the question of assistance to the needy, nevertheless serve 
to give some indication of the wide variations in the background of 
the problem. The method by which assistance for the needy can 
most appropriately be provided must necessarily be related to the 
circumstances giving rise to the need, whether these circumstances 
are, for instance, the lack of suitable cultivable land or the loss of 
cash wages through unemployment. The causes of need are, in 
turn, related to a number of factors, including the demographic, 
geographic, social and economic features of the country, it must 
be emphasized that no attempt has been made to prepare a com¬ 
prehensive and balanced survey of these features in all nine countries 
and that reference is limited to some of the more outstanding charac¬ 
teristics which bear on the subject of this report. 

Population and population densities 

8. The population figures quoted in chapter II of the Preliminary 
Report on the World Social Situation ^ indicate that some 1,600 million 
people—roughly two thirds of the total world population -were 
living in less-developed territories in 1951. The nine countries 
covered by the present study have an aggregate population of 
approximately 164 million. The estimated population, at mid-year 
1953, and the area and density of population^ of these countries arc 
set forth below. 


Area Population Capital city 

Population (thousands of per square and population^ 

Country (thousands) square kilometres) kilometre (thousands) 

Bolivia . 3,107 1,099»> 3 U Paz (321) 

Burma. 19,045 678 28 Rangoon (700) 

Ceylon. 8,155 66 124 Colombo (425) 

Chile . 6.072 742 8 Santiauo (1,^07) 


^ Latest census figures or estimates. Population figures for capitals are not 
sritctly comparable as the extent of the purely urban areas varies according to 
administrative definitions. 

Provisional. 

* United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1952.TV.il. 

^ Demographic Yearbook 1954^ United Nations publication, Sales No.: 
1954.Xm.5. 
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Area Population 

Populaiion (thousands of per square 

(Otintry t thousands] square kilometres) kilometre 

f.ciKidor . .>,464 271" I.' 

Cgypt. 21,935 1,0(X) 22 

Iran . 20,253 1,6,30 12 

.lapan. 86,700 368 235 

1 ibva. I,.300 1,760 I 


Capital city 
and population*^ 
t thousands) 

Quito (213) 
Cairo (2,100) 
Tehran (619) 
Tokyo (5,385) 
Tripoli (142) 

,Benghazi (60) 


Latest census tigurcs or estimates. Population figures for capitals are not 
strictly comparable as the extent of the purely urban areas varies according to 
administrative definitions. 

Provisional. 


The figures shown above reveal many striking dilTerences in popu¬ 
lation density, the two extremes being Japan and Libya. The four 
islands which comprise postwar Japan have a total area of less than 
400,0(30 square kilometres (of which some 75 per cent is too moun- 
lainoiis for cultivation) and a population density of more than 
200 per square kilometre: Libya extends over an area of 1.760,000 
square kilometres (of which some 90 per cent is desert) and a popu¬ 
lation density of less than one per square kilometre. In Tokyo alone 
there are nearly five times as many people as in the whole of the vast 
territory of Libya. These figures provide some indication o(* the 
contrast between the administrative problems of the two countries 
in operating any scheme which is concerned with the welfare of the 
people. 

9. Within individual countries there are similar considerable 
variations in population density. The crude density figure for 
Egypt, with its population of 22 million, is 22 per square kilometre, 
but the inhabited part of the country is limited to the delta and valley 
of the Nile, where the population density is much higher than in the 
most thickly populated European country. In the same way, while 
the crude density figure for the whole of Chile is 8 per square kilo¬ 
metre, the figure for the Santiago and Valparaiso provinces is 
nearly 150; deserts and forest cover three quarters of the country. 
Less than 2 per cent of Bolivia’s territory of over one million square 
kilometres is cultivated and about a third of the total area is repre¬ 
sented by the Andean plateau (the Altiplano), 4,000 metres above 
sea level which, together with its valleys, includes at least 80 per cent 
of the population, whereas the lowlands on the eastern border of 
the country are thinly populated by indigenous tribal communities. 
The 19 million people of Burma are very unevenly distributed over 
its area, and the greater part of Iran, like Egypt and Libya, consists 
of unproductive and consequently uninhabited territory. In Ceylon, 
some 70 per cent of the population is concentrated in the south-west 
region of the island which contains about two thirds of the cultivated 
area and where the population density is approximately 270 per 
square kilometre. 
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Rates of population orowth 

10. It is an established fact that human fertility in predominantly 
rural countries is higher than in those which arc more industrialized. 
Moreover, in some territories, such as the Moslem countries of the 
Middle East, it is the traditional custom for girls to get married as 
soon as they reach the age of puberty. These factors tend to increase 
the rate of growth of the population, but until recent years their 
effect has been largely offset by the high mortality rate, with the 
result that the net annual increase in population has not in general 
exceeded 1.5 per cent and in some territories has been below 1 per 
cent. Because of the high mortality rate, the expectation of life in 
less-developed territories has remained very much below that of 
more advanced countries. During the decade 1920-30, for instance, 
the expectation of life at birth in Egypt was 33.5 years, compared 
with just under 60 years for the white population of the United 
States. ® A decline in the mortality rate which is unaccompanied by 
a decline in the birth rate necessarily increases the burden of the 
maintenance of children within the individual family. On the 
other hand, whilst a falling mortality rate also gives rise to an 
increase in the number of old people, the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation which they represent remains unaffected. 

11. With the improvement in health measures during recent 
years, there has been a very pronounced change in the rate of popu¬ 
lation growth. An outstanding example of this is Ceylon where, 
due almost entirely to the successful campaign against malaria, the 
annual death rate has decreased by 40 per cent since 1946, whilst 
the birth rate has remained unchanged, with the result that the 
natural increase in population has reached the phenomenally high 
figure of 3 per cent per annum. 

12. On the other hand, in Burma and Libya, where the struggle 
against disease has not yet made the same progress and where the 
infant mortality rates are still of the order of 30 per cent, the annual 
increase in population is still no more than 1 per cent. The rates 
of population increase are of particular significance in countries like 
Japan (where the expectation of life at birth has increa.sed from 
44.4 years at the beginning of the century to 57.9 years at the present 
time) and Egypt, where serious overcrowding already exists. Al¬ 
though the rate of population increase in neither of these countries 
is comparable with that of Ceylon, it is in both instances sufficiently 
high to aggravate the position and to cause concern for the future. 

Distribution of population between urban and rural dlstricts 

13. It will be evident throughout this report that the fundamental 
diflcrences between conditions in the urban and rural areas of less- 
developed countries constitute a major problem from administrative 


® Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, p. 16. 
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and other standpoints in relation to the provision of assistance to 
the needy. It is quite impracticable to draw a sharp dividing line 
between urban and rural populations in countries where the mode 
of life ranges through that obtaining in the national capitals, provin¬ 
cial capitals, smaller cities, towns and villages to the primitive 
existence still led in the many remote, and frequently isolated, 
small scattered communities. For the broad purpose of this study, 
however, "rural’’ districts have been defined as those in which the 
majority of the people look to some form of agriculture for their 
means of livelihood. 

14. With the exception of Japan (where the proportions of town 
and country dwellers are roughly equal) and Chile (where 60 per cent 
of the total population is estimated to be urban), the rural pop¬ 
ulation of each of the nine countries represents considerably more 
than one half the total. In Ceylon and Libya more than 80 per cent 
of the population can be classed as rural and the proportion is not 
very much lower in Bolivia, Burma, Ecuador, Egypt and Iran. 
Seven of the nine countries are, therefore, outstandingly rural in 
character, but in several of these countries there are some surprising 
instances of concentrated urban populations. In Burma, nearly 
three million people are now living in cities and towns; the capital 
of Ceylon has a population of 425,()()() and the capitals of Egypt and 
Iran have populations of over two million and one million respect¬ 
ively; in Iran, also, apart from the capital, there arc seven towns 
with a population of more than 100,000 each. 

Economic resources 

15. In spite of the predominantly rural character of the nine 
countries, most of them possess fairly extensive economic resources 
in addition to their agricultural potentialities. All three of the 
Latin American countries dealt with have considerable mineral 
deposits. The United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to 
Bolivia in its report’ stressed the contrast between the unsatisfactory 
condition of life of the people and the wealth of natural resources 
available to them and drew attention to the great diversity of raw 
materials and sources of power available. Chile has substantial 
economic assets in the form of deposits of copper and coal in addition 
to its nitrates, and Ecuador has a certain amount of oil to supplement 
its agricultural production. Burma is rich in mineral resources 
which have as yet been only partially explored and this is true, to a 
lesser extent, of Egypt. The extensive oilfields of Iran represent that 
country’s main economic asset. Japan has a variety of mineral 
deposits, but none is sufficient to result in a substantial output. 
Ceylon, with its 85 per cent rural population, depends on the growing 
of tea, rubber and coconuts, in that order, for its economic life. 

^ Report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia^ 
United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1951.II.B.5. 
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Libya is by far the least fortunate of all the countries as regards 
economic resources; there are virtually no raw materials whatever, 
no power resources; there is a serious shortage of water, for there is 
not a single river in the whole country and, except in the coastal 
belt, the rainfall is negligible, so that the greater part of the country 
is uncultivable. 

16. The possibilities of raising the level of living of the people of 
a less-developed country as a whole are manifestly related to the 
economic resources of the country. The same general considerations 
apply to improving the conditions of those who, because of some 
individual hardship or misfortune, find themselves in need of the 
basic requirements of life with no means of obtaining them by their 
own efforts. Clearly, a country like Bolivia with a wealth of resour¬ 
ces at its disposal is in a much more favourable position than, say, 
Libya to ensure, by the exploitation of these resources in conjunction 
with fiscal and administrative measures, that adequate assistance is 
made available to its most needy people. The equitable distribution 
of the wealth of any country raises difficult social, political, admin¬ 
istrative and economic problems, but these problems are immensely 
increased where there is little to distribute. 

SuBSiSTUNcr: cosis and raiks of wagfs 

17. A comparison of minimum subsistence costs, rates of wages 
and levels of living between one country and another involves very 
complex problems, even when accurate and adequate statistical data 
are available. It is outside the scope of this report to attempt to 
make such comparison in the case of the nine countries with which 
the report is concerned. Indeed, the information contained in the 
monographs upon which this report is based docs not lend itself to 
any scientific analysis of the position within each country. The 
most that can be done is to draw attention to references made in five 
of the monographs to the relation at the time the monographs were 
prepared (1953) between estimated subsistence costs and prevailing 
rates of wages. The currencies in use in the nine countries concerned 
and their official exchange rates, as of 1 January 1954, in terms of 
United States dollars are shown below.® 


Currency Official exchange rate 

Country unit per U.S. dollat* 

Bolivia . Boliviano Bs. 190 

Burma. Kyat K. 4.76 

Ceylon . Rupee Rs. 4.76 

Chile. Peso P. 110 

Ecuador . Sucre S/15 


^ These rates should not be taken as reflecting purchasing power relationships 
with the dollar. 

* Data compiled by the United Nations Office of the Controller. 
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Currency Official exchange rate 

Coimtry unit per U.S. dollat* 

Egypt . Egyptian pound £ H. 0,35 

(100 piastres) 

Iran. Rial Rls. 80 

Japan . Yen Y. 360 

Libya . Libyan pound £ Lib. 0.36 


^ These rates should not be taken as reflecting purchasing power relationships 
with the dollar. 


Bolivia 

"‘In 1953 the Chamber ot'Jiidustr> estimated that a lamily of five (man, wife 
and three dependent children) required an income of 25,000 bolivianos a 
month for their maintenance but it is stated that minimum wages at that time 
were 12,000 bolivianos a month.” 

Chile 

“It is estimated that the minimum required for the maintenance of a 
Tamil) of five is the equivalent of two living wages, at ptesent 15,100 pesos 
Recent statistics show that only 5 per cent of the w'orkers and 16 per cent of 
the privately employed can keep a normal Limily at a minimum standard of 
living. Similar calculations show that 60 per cent of the wage-earning pop¬ 
ulation earns less than a living wage... 7’hc ligure of 7,550 pesos a month 
has been lixed on the basis of the cost of living as the minimum subsistence 
wage for individual wage-earners. This can be taken as a ligure bclow' which 
the needs of subsistence cannot be met. In many cases the father is the only 
member of the family who works and large families cannot easily cover 
essential expenditure on lodging, food and clothing on a wage equivalent to 
the minimum subsistence for one individual., moreover, whilst the vast 
majority of workeis and private employees can just cover their own require¬ 
ments, they cannot maintain a family.” 

Eciuiilov 

“Minimum subsistence levels... would be represented by incomes up to 
300 sucres a month for families of live persons, consisting of two adults and 
three minors. Families limited to a budget of this son usually buy second¬ 
hand clothing .. they make no provision for recreation, medicines or any 
other unforeseen expense, which they would covet by loans or by pawning.” 
The monograph gives details of the household budgets representative of the 
three main ethnic groups in the country; that for a lower middleclass family 
consisting of man, wife and three young children, in the capital city of Quito 
shows a monthly expenditure of 588 sucres of which 436 sucres is accounted 
for by food. The head of the household's monthly income as an employee 
is stated to be 320 sucres.” 

Iran 

“There is... a minimum wage for industnal workers which is tixed twice a 
year according to conditions prevailing in different areas and the cost of food. 
This minimum wage fluctuates from 34 to 45 rials daily, according to the 
area and according to the oflkial market price of foodstuffs. For the time 
being that is the only official figure that can be taken as a guide. In terms of 
the actual price of foodstuffs, however, the minimum wage would be 80 rials.” 
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Libya 

“It was estimated in 1951 that based on current market prices in Tripoli 

an adequate diet for a family of man, wife and two childeren would cost 

the equivalent of $4.53 a week, whereas the maximum rate for an unskilled 

labourer employed in Tripoli by the Government was $2.82.” 

18. The foregoing references serve to indicate that, at any rate 
in the five countries concerned, minimum rates of cash wages, 
although they may be adequate for the wage-earner himself, are in 
general insufficient to enable him to support an average family on a 
level of subsistence compatible with the maintenance of a reasonable 
standard of health, thus emphasizing the part played by the burden 
of dependency as a cause of need. Against this background of low 
wage rates—even though wages as such do not represent the normal 
source of livelihood for the majority of the people of the countries 
concerned—it is not difficult to realize that the expression 'needy" 
takes on a difl'crent significance when applied to the poorest section 
of the people of a less-developed country compared with its use to 
describe the corresponding section of the population of an economi¬ 
cally developed country. 

19. The difficulties of the lower paid wage-earner, to say nothing 
of those who are unable to earn, have been aggravated by the internal 
economic instability of some of the selected countries as reilccted in 
a rapid and continuous decline in the purchasing power of the 
national currency, which has not been matched, or only belatedly so. 
by a corresponding increase in wages and in income from other 
sources such as social insurance benefits. These unstable conditions 
have, of course, obtained in many countries during and since the 
Second World War. but they necessarily bear with particular severity 
on that section of the population of the less-developed countries the 
means of subsistence of which is wholly or mainly in the form of a 
cash income which is insufficient for their reasonable requirements, 
even under conditions of stability. It is stated in the monograph 
on Bolivia that the effect of varying the rate of exchange between the 
dollar and the boliviano in May 195.1 was to raise the official” 
cost of living index by 150 per cent (recognized by a cost-of-living 
addition to minimum wage.s) but that the practical effect was an 
increase of more than 2(X) per cent. It is understood that since 
the monograph was prepared, the purchasing power of the boliviano 
has declined to such an extent that in the space of about two years, 
the actual cost of living has increased as much as six times. In 
Burma, the cost of living is said to have multiplied by five to eight 
times since the end of the Second World War, whereas wages have 
only increased twice to three times; the cost of living in the capital 
of Chile in 1953 is recorded as being four and a half times that of 
1943. 
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Income distribution; thh gap betwfen rich and poor 

20. It is characteristic of some of the less-developed countries 
that there is a wide gap between the small minority of rich persons 
and the great majority of the very poor. In many countries, it is 
common for the people to be regarded as being divided into broad 
classes, such as upper, middle, and lower, according to their income 
and social standing, but in the more developed countries legislation 
and economic measures since the beginning of the present century 
have resulted in the gradual merging of one class with another. 
This “levelling” process has been carried out partly by reducing the 
previous wide disparity between rates of remuneration of the un¬ 
skilled, skilled and professional worker—usually by raising the 
wages of the lower paid workers—and partly by systems of taxation. 
That there has not, in general, been a similar redistribution of income 
in the less-developed countries is due in part to the fact that the 
slower rate of development is reflected in the wages structure and 
taxation system of the country. But there are also a number of 
other important contributory factors, including, in some countries, 
the existence of different ethnic groups with their own traditional 
standard of living and, in other countries, the existence of a barter 
economy throughout the rural districts. In the Preliminary Report 
on the World Social Situation, it is pointed out (p. 133) that where 
“salary earners” arc distinguished from “wage earners” in income 
statistics, the average income of the former in the less-developed 
countries is sometimes as much as twelve times greater than that of 
the latter, whereas in more developed countries the ratio is 
apparently less than two to one. 

21. On the other hand, the following comment in the monograph 
on Burma suggests that an uneven distribution of income is not 
necessarily a feature of every less-developed country: “The distribu¬ 
tion of wealth in Burma is not too uneven, that is to say, this is not 
a country where the few are extremely rich and the many are ex¬ 
tremely poor.” There is also considerable similarity in standards of 
food and clothing among most sections of the people. However, 
although there is little evidence whether Burma follows the typical 
pattern of industrially less-developed countries in this respect, there 
is considerable evidence of the existence of geographic and occupa¬ 
tional diftcrcntials. 

Principal occupations of the working population 

22. It is a corollary of the predominantly rural character of seven 
of the nine countries dealt with that various forms of agricultural 
pursuits represent the principal occupations of the people of these 
countries and, even in the case of the two more industrialized count¬ 
ries—Chile and Japan—agriculture plays a very big part in the life 
of the people. In several of the countries, home handicrafts, fre- 
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quently associated with local agricultural products, are practised to 
widely varying extents. 

23. Outside of agriculture, mining is one of the major sources of 
employment in the Latin American countries dealt with. Chile also 
has significant light industries. In Burma, forestry, mining and the 
exploitation of oil resources, as well as trade, distribution and 
transport provide the bulk of non-agricultural employment. Silk¬ 
making remains a major industry in Japan, while fisheries provide 
employment to a large number of persons and also supply an 
important part of the food supply of the population. In Iran, 
despite that country’s potentialities as a source of oil, carpet-making 
is the biggest single industrial occupation. The limited amount 
of employment not connected directly or indirectly with agriculture 
in Ceylon, Ecuador, Egypt and Libya is spread over a variety ol‘ 
industrial and administrative undertakings. 

The essential differences between the urban 

AND RURAL WAYS OF LIFE 

24. In the more industrialized and developed territories where 
the minority (in some countries a very small minority) of the pop¬ 
ulation live under rural conditions, there are usually some quite 
considerable difTerences between the urban and the rural ways of 
life in such matters as the standard of housing, cultural and recrea¬ 
tional facilities, public transport services and the like. In the less- 
developed countries the differences are far more striking. The 
conditions of life in some parts of many of the capitals and other 
large cities of less-developed territories arc not very different from 
those in the most advanced countries. Modern facilities in respect 
of housing, entertainment, public services and transport arc as 
much a feature of the largest Latin American towns as they are of 
the cities of the United States and Canada. Whereas, in general, 
urban life has kept pace with twentieth century progress, the rural 
life of large parts of many less-developed territories is, however, no 
different in essence from what it was centuries ago in respect of 
agricultural methods and implements, transport and communication 
facilities, child labour, and housing and sanitation. 

25. In the Middle East, for instance, although the living con¬ 
ditions in parts of cities such as Cairo, Alexandria and Tripoli arc, 
in some respects, not very dissimilar to those obtaining in other large 
towns throughout the world, the way of life of the people in the 
villages on the banks of the Nile and of the tent-dwelling nomadic 
tribes of the Libyan desert differs little from that of their forefathers 
through the centuries. These striking contrasts between the urban 
and rural ways of life are reflected in the respective cost of living, for 
urban life usually entails substantial rents, higher expenditures on 
clothing and footwear and higher food costs. There are no less 
important social and ethnic differences to which reference is made 
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later. It is primarily in the rural district that the less-developed count¬ 
ries differ most markedly from others; and it has to be reiterated 
that the majority of the latter countries including those with which 
this report is concerned, arc predominantly rural. 

26. The foregoing broad generalizations about the contrast 
between the urban and rural conditions must, however, be qualified 
by mentioning the differences, in some instances very great differ¬ 
ences, which are frequently to be found within the same town, more 
particularly where a "new city" has sprung up in juxtaposition to 
an "old city". An example of this is to be found in Libya, where 
the capital of Tripoli is virtually divided into two parts. In such 
towns, conditions in the older and unmodernized parts may well 
continue to be no less crude than they arc in the rural districts as 
regards such matters as housing and sanitation. The outward 
division between “old" and "new" towms, where it exists, also usually 
marks the division between poverty and comparative prosperity as. 
leaving aside the development of "shanty towns" on the periphery of 
certain large cities (see para, 36 below), the poorest citizens arc 
invariably to be found in the oldest and most neglected parts. 

The peasant way of life 

27. For the people who live in rural areas and look to agriculture 
in some form or other as their means of subsistence, it is a charac¬ 
teristic of the nine countries dealt with in this report that this rural 
population most commonly engage in primitive cultivation of the 
soil or stock raising on their own farms or small-holdings and, less 
frequently, work for large farmers as agricultural labourers on a 
cash-wage basis. Exceptions to the general practice include the 
Tamils who arc employed on the tea and rubber estates of Ceylon 
and the Indians and mestizos who work on the plantations and 
haciendas of the Latin American countries. Agriculture on a pea¬ 
sant basis is not merely a form of occupation; it represents a way of 
life. All the able-bodied members of a peasant family, regardless 
of age, take some part in the cultivation of the land at their disposal, 
which thus becomes a joint enterprise as well as the main, if not the 
sole, means of subsistence and the place which contains their home. 

28. The extent to which peasant communities find difficulty in 
maintaining a reasonable level of subsistence is dependent upon a 
number of interrelated factors including climatic conditions, the 
richness of the soil and the amount of land at their disposal. One 
of the major problems of Japan is that the amount of cultivable land 
per head of the population is as low as one fifth of an acre, i. c. less 
than one tenth of a hectare. Land pressure in the valley of the Nile 
is, similarly, a serious problem in Egypt. Other factors are the 
limited skill with which the peasant cultivates his land and his lack 
of capital and suitable equipment to exploit it to the maximum 
advantage. But an equally important question and one which 
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involves sociological, economic and political difficulties is that of 
the conditions of land tenure. Apart from large-scale ownership, 
conditions of land tenure in the less-developed territories range from 
those of the independent peasant who owns his land outright, usually 
through the operation of the inheritance laws of the country, to the 
tenant who, through debt or other obligation, is tied to his landlord 
under a semi-feudal system and whose remuneration for cultivating 
his landlord’s farm takes the form of a proportion (frequently a 
substantial proportion) of the harvest. In the more remote parts 
of Latin America, the land may belong to the community and a 
similar position obtains among the tribes and tribal sections of the 
Middle Eastern countries. 

29. The important pari played by systems of land tenure in the 
social conditions obtaining in the less-developed territories is referred 
lo in the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, published 
in 1952. As regards Latin America, the report states (pp. 137-139) 
that there are many Indians living on haciendas the owners of which 
allow them the use of the land in return for their labour and that, in 
Bolivia, there were, at that time, tens of thousands of small farms, 
probably covering no more than 10 per cent of the limited area under 
cultivation, the remainder of the cultivated area consisting of a 
relatively small number of vast estates. Measures of land reform 
which have been introduced into Bolivia since the Report was pre¬ 
pared have, however, resulted in a more balanced pattern of land 
distribution. The Report points out (p. 153) that, in the Middle 
East, a great many of the villagers are tenant sharecroppers and that, 
in Egypt, where rents have to be paid in cash, the payment due to the 
landowner may approach 50 per cent of the value of the crops. 
Referring to South and South East Asia, the Report records (p. 172) 
that lack of security of land tenure is often considered to be one of 
the greatest causes of unproductive land usage, of unemployment 
and of social unrest and that, where the holding is small or the rent 
particularly high, the tenant’s family could not exist without an 
advance of grain before the harvest is reaped, because of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of their share of the produce. 

30. Of all the differences between the peasant way of life and 
that of the town-dweller, one which is particularly relevant to the 
subject of this report arises from the practice of subsistence farming 
and barter on the one hand, and a normal cash economy on the 
other. The extent to which rural populations use cash as a medium 
of exchange varies within individual countries as well as from one 
country to another. In some of the more remote rural commun¬ 
ities, such as the Bedouin of the Middle East and the forest tribes of 
Latin America, the use of cash is practically unknown. Agricultural 
products which are surplus to the requirements of a family are 
bartered for other commodities, as for instance the exchange of 
cereals for animal products. In other peasant communities such 
as the village population of the valley of the Nile some part of the 
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crop is converted into cash, which is then used for purchasing in the 
nearest market in the ordinary way. In either circumstance, the 
basic requirements for food arc not normally secured by means of 
a cash income. 

31. The peasant way of life impinges upon other social and 
economic aspects which are closely related to questions of need and 
the level of living. In so far, for instance, as it tends to prevent 
children from attending school altogether (where .schools are avail¬ 
able) because they are required by their parents to tend animals, or 
results in their prolonged absence at certain seasons of the year, it 
serves to continue a state of ignorance and the poverty which so 
frequently goes with ignorance. Again, the benefits of an open air 
life are often nullified by unsuitable and insufficient food or by crude, 
overcrowded and insanitary housing conditions conducive to out¬ 
breaks of disease which spread rapidly. 

MlCfRATION FROM RURAL TO URBAN DISTRICTS 

32. The drift towards the town has been an inevitable accom¬ 
paniment of industrialization all over the world. In the more 
developed countries where some degree of equilibrium has been 
reached between agriculture and industry and where social and 
economic conditions in town and country have attained a comparable 
level, this process has slowed up to such an extent that it has ceased 
to be of any great significance. This is not, in general, the position 
in the less-developed territories. Increased industrialization and an 
insufficiency of cultivable land for the more fertile rural population 
are clearly two of the more important of the factors which contribute 
to the urge to abandon the rural way of life for that of the town. 
But social progress in the form of inrproved educational facilities also 
plays a significant part. Eduaitcd young persons who become 
conscious of the limitations and crudeness of rural life are attracted 
by the wider cultural, recreational and economic opportunities 
olTcred in the town. An example of a factor more immediately 
related to the question of need is the failure of the harvest owing to 
drought or other adverse conditions and the urge to seek an alter¬ 
native means of livelihood in the place where it seems most likely to 
be found. A further factor in some countries has been the flight to 
the town as a place of refuge in time of war or civil disturbance. 

33. The causes and effects of movement from rural localities to 
the towns are the subject of a number of references in the report 
entitled Processes and Problems of Industrialization in under-developed 
Countries.^ One such reference (p. 122) reads as follows: 

“The so-called ‘social consequences of industrialization' are, in many cases, 
little more than a transfer to the urban industrial environment (by population 


United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1955.11.8.1. 
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movement) of problems of destitution and need that had previously existed 
in the rural environment, where, being less concentrated, they were less 
noticeable. Where stagnant and depressed agricultural communities force 
into the industrial centres uprooted peasants and tribesmen in numbers far 
beyond available oppoj tunitics for gainful employment, urban growth tends 
to reflect not the expansion of industry but the wietchedness of agricultural 
conditions and the high incidence of underemployment in rural areas. In 
countries with rapidly increasing rural populations this disproportion between 
employment opportunities and labour supply in the industrial areas, increas¬ 
ing constantly through new influxes from the country, has exercised a depress¬ 
ing effect on urban levels of living, to the extent that in some cases the new¬ 
comer to the tow'n has merely substituted urban misery for rural poverty.” 

34, Some comments in the monographs on the reasons for and 
results of movement from rural to urban districts and of the related 
transition from agriculture to industry are set forth below. 

Bolivia 

“Some of the Indians who migrate to the towns from the country leave 
their legal wife and children in their Ayllu^^ and live with another woman 
and raise another family in the town. After doing their military service other 
young Indians stay in the towns and tend to enter into non-legal unions 
rather than legal marriages.” 

Banna 

“Before the Second World War, 75 per cent of the people lived in villages 
of 50 to 2,000 people and only 12 per cent lived in towns and cities of more 
than 5,000 persons. At the present day, due to the flight to the towms caused 
by the insurrections, which have driven the people away from their rural homes 
and from their usual occupations, the urban populations have increased to an 
alarming extent and this increa.sc has led to overcrowding and to serious 
economic disorganisation. For instance, the population of Rangoon town 
has increased by 20 per cent and there is in addition a marked increase in 
the number of people living on the fringes of the city. In some of the smaller 
towns, the increases are even higher, some being as great as 100 per cent. In 
the 1953 sample census, in 32 towns covered, one-third of the people had 
moved to the town within the last four years... In the towns and cities 
poverty and economic stringency prevail. The immigrants from the rural 
districts to the towns arc now eking out a meagre living or else living on 
charity far below the subsistence level.” 

C 'ey Ion 

“With the development of the country and the consequent movement of 
population from rural areas to the towns, and to places where paid employ¬ 
ment was available, there commenced a gradual dislocation of the old tics, 
resulting in the cost of public assistance increasing abnormally in recent 
years.” 


An Inca organization based upon co-operative work or service by families 
linked together by blood or other ties. 
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Chile 

“The urban population is continuously on the increase, whilst the rural 
population is decreasing. In the middle of the last century only one-seventh 
of the population lived in urban centres; today more than half the population 
live in cities and towns.” 


Iran 

“A study of the situation in Iran reveals the co-existence of the difi'erent 
Stages of development through which the advanced countries have had to 
pass during recent years, the wsuccessivc phases of industrialization being 
found side by side w'ithin the country’s boundaries. We are thus witnessing 
a process of social development and change against a background of traditions 
of great antiquity. The structure of society is inevitably affected by this 
process. While in certain parts of the country, the population still lives in 
the tribal manner, according to its usages and conditions, in other parts the 
population has reached a stage of progress as advanced as that of the most 
modern countries. Consequently, persons still untouched by civilization 
rub shoulders with others living in the most modern conditions. The contact 
so established is having far reaching effects.” 

35. This last reference to what is happening in Iran cxemplities 
the uneven transitional processes which are now taking place in 
countries where traditional customs and habits arc being abandoned 
by some of the population whilst still being adhered to by others. 
The unevenness of the process creates its own social and economic 
problems for the Governments of the countries concerned. 

36. The transfer from a precarious rural existence to regular and 
relatively well-paid employment in a town has obvious advantages, 
but migrants to the cities in less-developed countries not infrequently 
worsen their conditions and lower their standard of living, at least 
in some respects. They arc often housed in congested and unhealthy 
“shanty towns” on the outskirts of the city where the individual 
home may consist of no more than a onc-roomed hut constructed of 
odd pieces of timber or sheets of tin. It is estimated, for instance, 
that in Santiago (Chile) as many as 50,(XK) people were, in 1953, 
living in shanties of this kind on waste land, or even rubbish dumps, 
on the fringes of the city, without adequate water supply or drainage. 
During the same year, thousands of people were living in similar 
conditions on the outskirts of the two capitals of Libya (Tripoli and 
Benghazi). These squalid conditions arc often associcited with large 
scale unemployment, crime, including juvenile delinquency, and a 
general lowering of standards of morality. There seems to be little 
doubt that the transition from the comparatively healthy open-air 
life of the country— with all its hardships—frequently results in all¬ 
round deterioration of character and physique. This is particularly 
true of those Bedouin of the Middle East who exchange the nomadic 
tent life of the desert, with its constant exposure to the elements for 
the congested and static conditions of a shanty town on the outskirts 
of a big city. 
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37. Reference is made later in this report to the important fad 
that, where schemes of assistance for the needy are in existence in the 
less-developed countries, they operate more effectively in the towns 
than in the rural districts. It is clearly necessary, in these circum¬ 
stances, to safeguard against the possibility of inducing the more 
impoverished members of rural communities to remove to the towns 
solely in order to benefit themselves at the expense of the general 
community. 

Indigenous pofui.ations and minority communhies 

38. Probably one of the most outstanding characteristics of Latin 
America as a whole is the survival in some areas of an indigenous or 
Indian population with their own languages, sociological patterns, 
traditional customs and ways of life. Bolivia. Chile and Ecuador 
each have such an indigenous population, but there are considerable 
differences between the three countries in the proportion of this 
population to the total. In all three countries there is a basic ethnic 
pattern, consisting of the original Indian peoples, the mestizos or 
mixed population resulting from the inlcr-marriage of Indians and 
whites, and the white population. In Ecuador and Bolivia, the 
pattern is further complicated by the existence of small groups of the 
descendants of negro slaves and the result of their inlcr-marriagcs: 
"mulattos” in the case of negro and white; "zambos” in the case ol' 
negro and Indian and "cholos” of mixed Indian, negro and white 
blood. The information contained in the monographs, coupled 
with that contained in the report entitled Indigenous Peoples, publish¬ 
ed by the International Labour Office in 1953, gives the following 
approximate statistical picture for the three countries: 

Bolivia 


Whiles. 10 per cent 

Mestizos. 30 per cent 

Indians . 60 per cent 


Chile 

l-he total number of Indians in the country in May 1950 was stated to be 
about 240,000, including mestizos who share the Indians' way of life. 


Ecuador 

Mountain Coastal 

areas areas 

White. 28 per cent 27 per cent 

Indian . 30 per cent K) per cent 

Mestizo . 40 per cent 18 per cent 

Mulatto . under 2 per cent .30 per cent 

Negro. under I per cent 15 per cent 
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39. For the general reasons indicated in the Introduction, and 
because of the uncertain definition of racial groups, it must be 
empha/ised that the foregoing statistics should be treated with all 
reserve. In particular, it is unwise to attempt to make anything like 
a precise comparison between one country and another on the basis 
of the figures quoted. 

40. Subject to the reservations noted in the preceding paragraph, 
the broad picture is that while the people of Chile are predominantly 
white, white people represent only about one in ten in Bolivia and 
about one in four in Ecuador. The distribution of these indigenous 
and mixed populations does not conform to any common pattern. 
In Chile, large numbers of them live in reserves and both in that 
country and Ecuador, the main communal groups are more usually 
found in the more remote parts. In Bolivia, as in many of the other 
Latin American countries, there is now no clear distinction between 
‘‘whites*’ and “mestizos”, particularly among the urban population. 
In contrast to this integration with the white population in the towns, 
one of the major tribes of forest Indians in Ecuador, numbering 
between 15,000 and 20,000, is referred to as “warlike and has never 
accepted white domination.The presence in one territory of 
followers of an aboriginal way of life and those who have adopted 
the most advanced forms of civilization, with the inclusion of all the 
intermediate gradations, emphasizes the impracticability of applying 
the same system of administration to all the people of a country in a 
state of incomplete development and the great difficulty of intro¬ 
ducing schemes of assistance for the needy in more remote regions. 

41. Mixed populations are also a feature of the sociological 
structures of Burma, Ceylon and Iran. Of Burma's 19 million 
inhabitants, about 66 per cent can be described as “Burmese”. 
Eight other ethnic and linguistic groups, representing 25 per cent of 
the total population arc indigenous to the country, of which the 
Karens (9 per cent) and the Shans (7 per cent) are the two largest. 
Some three or four per cent of the present inhabitants of Burma 
originated in the Indian sub-continent; other non-indigenous groups 
include Chinese and Europeans. One result of the gaining of inde¬ 
pendence by Burma in 1947 has been to lessen the part played by 
the “foreign” communities in the life of the country. The indigenous 
people of Ceylon, the Sinhalese, represent about two thirds of the 
total population, the two next largest groups arc the Tamils (20 per 
cent) and the Moors (6 per cent); apart from their relatively large 
numbers, the Tamils—immigrants from the Indian mainland and so 
called because of their use of the Tamil language—play a particularly 
important part in the social and industrial structure of the island. 
The balance of the population of Ceylon includes Burghers (descend¬ 
ants of earlier Dutch settlers), Eurasians, Malays and Europeans. 


Indigenous Peoples^ p. 49. 
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The people of Iran include a number of minority communities, such 
as the Kurds, Turkish-speaking Azerbaijanians and Arabs. 

42. There are no minority communities of any significance in 
Egypt (with the exception of the cosmopolitan city of Alexandria) 
and Japan, although, in the case of the former, the population arc 
not of a common origin or belong to the same sect within the Moslem 
religion. In Libya, where the indigenous population originated as 
Arab, Berber or African, but now adheres universally to the Arab 
way of life and the Moslem religion, there is an important Italian 
community in Tripolitania which together with Cyrenaica and the 
Fez.zan, eonstiiutes the United Kingdom of Libya. Of the 47,()()() 
Italians, about half live in the city of Tripoli; the other half arc to be 
found among the farms and settlements throughout Tripolitania; 
there are no Jtalians remaining in Cyrenaica. Until recent years 
Libya also had a relatively large Jewish community and, although 
this has been drastically reduced in size due to emigration to Israel, 
the remainder, together with the Italians, continue to have an impor¬ 
tant role in the industrial and commercial life of Tripoli. 

Tribal and oiher community groupings 

43. Various forms of community groupings, mainly ethnic in 
origin, arc characteristic of the rural populations of most less- 
developed territories. To some extent, these groupings tend to take 
the place occupied by local or central government administrative 
units in more advanced countries and they are frequently integrated 
with the governmental organization. In general, the less-developed 
the country in the sense of adherence to a primitive way of life, the 
greater the strength of the communal ties. There arc strong tribal 
alfiliations in some parts of Latin America and the life of the rural 
people of the Middle East is to varying degrees based on the tribal 
structure. The sheikh of the Libyan cabila (tribal section) is accepted 
as a leader not only by the men of the cabila, but also by the Govern¬ 
ment. He acts as a spokesman for his people in making represent¬ 
ations to the Government, but he may also act as tax collector on 
behalf of the Government—an example of the integration mentioned 
above. The village headmen in Ceylon and Burma play a similar 
role. The traditional habit of the nomadic and semi-nomadic 
desert peoples of the Middle East of travelling in tribal groups is 
a striking instance of the influence of tribal affiliations as a cohesive 
force to the extent of determining the day-to-day movements of the 
individual family. The basis of nearly all tribal organizations is the 
common association with the land. Conditions which lead to 
migration to the towns result in breaking this link with the land and 
consequently weaken the strength of tribal ties. The importance of 
the tribal structure in relation to the subject of this report lies in 
the tradition of mutual assistance to which reference is made 
later. 
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Thi: hXTHNDED FAMILY 

44. The family, regardless of definition, is, of course, the basic 
element in the social structure of any community. In most developed 
and industrialized countries the term '‘family" is generally used in 
the restricted sense of the unit represented by a man and wife and the 
unmarried children living with them. From the following mono¬ 
graph extracts it will be seen that the conception of the "family" as 
the basic social unit is very much wider, although in varying degrees, 
in a number of less-developed countries and more particularly in 
those where tribal and community affiliations continue to play an 
effective part. 


Bolivia 

“Most /Lira] Indian families arc bound together by civil and religious 
marriage; the head of the family also has powers of control over the relations* 
work and administration of the family in the Aytlu.^^ 

Burma 

“Among the peoples of Burma, the family pattern is fairly uniform, although 
there are some variations. The average strength of fiic famil> is estimated 
to be five among the Burmese and slightly higher among some of the hill 
peoples. Children of the family can set up separate homes after getting 
married or they can continue to stay with their parents — this depends on 
their means. The latter course is more common. In the Burmese family, 
usually it is the boy who goes to stay with the girl in her father's home for 
some time after marriage.” 

Ceylon 

“In the villages, the family generally lives as a unit and is usually dependent 
on the paddy fields and other small holdings which are cultivated by the 
family as a joint enterprise. Under this joint and undivided family system 
as many as three generations often live together at any time in the same 
house. It is a kind of patriarchal organisation where the eldest member of 
the family is invested with supreme authority in the conduct of family affairs. 
Correspondingly, the senior female member — the mother or the wife of the 
male head — is the female head/' 

Efrypt 

“The Fgyptian family is characterised by being a large unit with .strong 
family relations as a family group. This is not limited... as in Western 
Europe and the United States. According to Egyptian tradition the family 
is defined to consist of everybody bearing the same surname, whether they 
arc sharing the same shelter, dwelling in the same town or not.” 

Iran 

“Today, except for the section of the population which still lives under the 
tribal .sy.stem and in certain remote agricultural areas, the family is a well- 
defined social unit. Social legislation treats it as consisting of close relatives, 
such as husband, wife, father, mother and children. Relatives of the second 
degree are not deemed to be members of the family for the purposes of social 
assistance.” 
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Japan 

‘The society is maintained by the family institution in this country, in 
our society not the individual, but the family has been considered as the 
constituent of the State. The family itself rather than the individual has been 
respected. To raise the family income has been the supreme command and 
the idea of respecting individual rights has not been fully developed. In 
such a system, the family life is based on the patriarchal and consanguinous 
family organization. The husband, father and the expectant line are highly 
esteemed and the children other than the expectant line are still in the lov\ 
status. The new Constitution and the Civil Code have provided that the 
family life shall be maintained on the basis of equality, co-operation and 
mutual respect, and the structure of the Japanese family has been changing 
gradually for the last few years. But there is little change in the general 
situation.” 

45. The importance of cultural and social relationships of the 
extended family as it exists in Latin America and the Middle East 
is referred to in the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation 
as follows: 

Latin America 

“Latin American culture is known for its emphasis upon familial relation¬ 
ships; it is customary to recognize kinship with cousins several degrees 
removed and with other distant relatives. Moreover, ritual kinship among 
the godparents, their godchildren and the children's parents (the compru- 
ilrazga system) adds to the large group of relatives by forming traditional 
tics of mutual aid between friends. This large circle of relatives, sometimes 
numbering over a hundred, and these ties of ritual kinship are often the 
principal means of social security for rural Latin Americans” (p. 146). 

Miihllc East 

“The extended family, consisting of an elderly male head and all his male 
descendants and their wives, plus married females, is the norm in the Middle 
Last. It is most firmly established in the villages and among the nomads, 
although it likewise survives in a modified form in the cities. The extended 
family is the basic unit of Middle Eastern economy ... As long as the family 
lives together and earns its livelihood together and as long as the propertv 
of the family is held and controlled by its head, paternal authority is strong.. 
In traditional Middle Eastern society the family is thus the principal social 
structure within which the individual must fit closely and to the control of 
which he must submit”^" (p. 152). 

46. It will be seen from the above-quoted references that, as in 
the case of the tribal structure, the practical significance of the 
extended family in relation to the question of assistance to the need> 
lies in the inherence of the principle of mutual aid. 

The reference in the monograph on Egypt quoted in para. 44 suggests that, 
where members of the extended family become scattered, they, nevertheless, 
continue to have family ties. The explanation seems to be that, in practice, 
paternal authority cannot be exercized in such circumstances. 
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Maintenance within the family 

47. The obligation of a man to provide for the maintenance of 
his wife and children is accepted in principle, at least, in all count¬ 
ries -whether highly developed or less-developed. The obligation 
may be written into the laws of the country in very precise terms or 
it may be based on equally binding religious or traditional customs, 
but throughout history, its acceptance has been universal and has 
resulted in the "family” forming one of the key supports in the social 
structure of all lands. Where, how^wer, as in some of the countries 
with which this report is concerned, there is, in practice, no serious 
obstacle to the repudiation of the marriage bond by either partner, 
the husband is able to divest himself of his obligation, with the 
consequence that the wife has to look elsewhere for her own main¬ 
tenance and that of her children who remain with her. As it 
concerns the subject of this report, the important feature of lamily 
maintenance in many less-developed countries lies in the fact that the 
scope of obligation may include brothers and sisters as well as more 
distant relatives and, in some instances, persons bound by ties of 
"ritual kinship” (often where no degree of consanguinity exists). 
Other factors which bear on the question of maintenance liabilities as 
between relatives include the prevailing legal and religious attitudes 
towards inheritance, w'ife desertion, divorce and illegitimacy. These 
aspects of dependency are of such importance in relation to the 
problem of need in the countries under review that it is desirable to 
quote fairly extensively from references to them in the monographs. 

Bolivia 

“Concubinary unions arc common only among a minority of the middle 
class, but legal marriage has been undermined by divorce followed by a 
second marriage, resulting in an increase in the number of children of divorced 
parents who suffer from their parents’ neglect of their obligations to support 
them, which have to be assumed by the State... Under Bolivian law, deser¬ 
tion of the family is not an offence and the obligation to provide maintenance 
is enforced only in the case of legal divorce or separation and when the court 
gives the mother custody of the children. In other cases, legitimate, non- 
acknowledged and even acknowledged children have no legal means of 
enforcing their claim to maintenance... The Civil Code refers to the mutual 
obligations of husband and wife, of parents towards their children, and of 
children towards their parents and other ascendants living in poverty, includ¬ 
ing stepchildren, stepfathers or stepmothers... Article 123 of the Civil Code 
refers to ‘other relatives in a state of destitution', but does not lay down the 
manner in which relatives can enforce the liability or define the degree of 
relationship covered by the obligation. In general, the obligation to furnish 
maintenance is confined to relatives in the first degree and, in the case of 
divorce, to the children and in a few cases to the wife.” 

The following information on the family maintenance position in Bolivia is 
also noted in the monograph: 

(1) Concubinary unions are legalized if the parties make application to the 
competent court and prove that they have lived together for two years 
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or that there is a child of the union. In the absence of svich legislation, 
the children remain “unacknowledged”. 

(2) Most of the Indians in the rural areas are legally married and divorce is 
less frequent in those areas than in the towns and villages. 

(3) The requirements of the Civil Code as regards maintenance by liable 
relatives are in practice very difficult to enforce. 

(4) The legislation governing the system of family and nursing allowances 
introduced in 1953 provides that these allowances shall normally be paid 
to the father, but if he fails to devote them to their proper purpose, the 
only redress open to the mother is to apply to the Labour Court. 

Bunmi 

“According to Burmese Buddhist leaching, the parents have an assurance 
that they will be looked after by their children when they have become old 
and are incapable of earning any longer. This is, of course, only a moral 
obligation and not a legal one. Howevc', it is a binding obligation and any 
son or daughter who did not look after his aged mother or father or both 
would be regarded as beyond the pale by his friends and other relatives. 
Moreover, it is not unusual for a person to be supporting numerous other 
needy relatives such as unmarried sisters, orphaned nieces and nephews, 
etc... Under the Burmese Buddhist Law, a man must maintain and support 
his wife and children. It is the duty of a husband to provide subsistence 
for his wife and to furnish her with suitable clothes and ornaments. Should 
he fail to do .so, he is liable to pay debts contracted by her for necessities... 
Under Section 48S of the Code of Criminal Procedure in force in Burma, a 
Burman Buddhist wife can always claim maintenance from her husband when 
she is justified in living apart from her husband, whether she is rich or poor. 
A husband cannot contract himself out of the statutory liability to maintain 
his legally married wife and children... Similarly, a hither has a statutory 
obligation to maintain his children, whether legitimate or illegitimate, out 
of which he cannot contract himself. This liability continues even though 
the mother is divorced from the father and the children live with the mother, 
who is rich.” 

The Burmese family, as a system of well-established personal rights and 
social obligations, seems to have a high power of survival and adaptation. 
There is little evidence of its disintegration except in so far as geographical 
separation by migration from the countryside to towns and cities or other 
regions of the Irrawaddy delta may tend to loosen family tics, cohesion and 
the form of social insurance inherent in it. 

Marriage generally takes place with the free and equal consent of adult 
partners and implies common ownership of property. Marriage can be 
ended by the partners’ common consent, by desertion or court decree, and 
the partners can decide for themselves as to the custody of children. The 
public authorities do not intervene in these matters. 

Ceylon 

“The family provides foi the maintenance of all its members, whether or 
not they are able to contribute anything to the common pool. This joint 
family system has its merits as well as its defects. It is a form of social 
insurance guaranteeing a mere subsistence level to all, including orphans., 
the disabled, the infirm, the widowed and the temporarily unemployed. It 
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makes possible the most economical use of the limited resources of the family, 
avoiding duplication of house equipment and establishment. It also averts 
the economic consequences of excessive subdivision and fragmentation of 
land arising from the laws of inheritance. The system, however, discourages 
individual initiative and enterprise and tends to act as a drag on economic 
progress/’ 

Chile 

“In the normal marriage regime, the two spouses contract certain obli¬ 
gations of assistance one to the other and both to the children. Under 
Chileait law maintenance must be provided for the spouse; legitimate descen¬ 
dants; legitimate ascendants; natural children and their legitimate issue; 
natural mothers; illegitimate children: the illegitimate mother; legitimate 
brothers: any person who has made a large donation, piovided that it has 
not been rescinded or revoked. Failure to fulfil this maintenance obligation 
is punished by peremptory court order, fifteen days’ detention or a correspond¬ 
ing fine, measures which may be repeated until the obligation is fulfilled. 
These obligations are usually respected among legally constituted families, 
but are far more neglected in cases of illegitimacy and desertion. Divorce 
in Chile consists solely in separation of bed and board and docs not dissolve 
the marriage bond so that the maintenance obligation continues... In pract¬ 
ice, divorce and annulment affect only the well-to-do classes... Among the 
poorer classes, the main cause of broken homes is desertion by the father, 
with its immediate consequences of penury or total destitution.” 

Ecuador 

The Civil Code contains detailed provisions on the liability of one member 
of a family to pay maintenance allowances to another, the conditions of 
payment and the powers of the Court to make orders for payment. The 
more important of these provisions are as follows: 

(1) “The husband shall supply the wife’s needs according to his ability and 
the wife shall have the .same obligation towards her husband if he is destitute’" 
(Article 157). 

(2) “The cost of bringing up, educating and establishing legitimate children 
shall be borne by the married couple” (Article 246). 

0) “Maintenance must be provided for the spouse; legitimate descendants; 
legitimate ascendants; illegitimate children and their legitimate issue: illegiti¬ 
mate parents; legitimate brothers and sisters” (Article 355). 

Egypt 

“Help from relatives and mutual aid within the family are social respons¬ 
ibilities imposed upon family members by .social structure. From the legal 
point of view, Egyptian religious courts can enforce maintenance obligations 
of the needy persons or their legally responsible relatives. The sons of 
sufficient means arc first called on to support their needy parents, then come 
grandsons, the father, the grandfather, brothers, brothers' sons and paternal 
uncles, respectively, if they are of .sufficient means to contribute to the support 
of such needy persons.” 

Iran 

“The family 's role and responsibilities are very important, especially where, 
as in Iran, religious sentiments also come into play. The responsibility is 
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assumed as a matter of course, since the family always has the primary obli¬ 
gation to assist those of its members who are in need, and the assistance it 
gives is the prototype of all assistance to the needy; for it is a generally accepted 
fact that the primary responsibility within a society rests with the family and 
that public responsibility or the responsibilities of society as a whole is 
necessarily of a secondary and temporary character... By laying down 
general rules of conduct, religion is also a factor in family solidarity... The 
relationship between parents and children, and between individuals was 
regulated by religious doctrine before being regulated by civil law. Society, 
as wc understand it, based on the family unit, was required to assume certain 
duties which were enforceable only to the extent permitted by the family’s 
economic capacity to withstand misfortune.” 

Libya 

“The application of Islamic law on divorce appears to result in practice 
in a husband whc) wishes to rid himself of a wife being able to do so w ith the 
minimum of formality. Although there is ostensibly an obligation upon the 
husband to produce evidence that his wife has been guilty of an offence, 
actual cases... suggest that a husband who is dissatisfied with his wife because, 
for instance, she has failed to bear him a male child or has become blind, can 
divorce her without any great difficulty. Again, although under Islamic law 
the husband is required to make some provision for his divorced wife, he 
seems to have no difficulty in evading this liability... The principle of mutual 
dependency of members of the same family in the widest sense seems to be 
accepted without question and if, for instance, a man’s brother dies leaving 
a widow and children he will regard himself as equally responsible for them 
as for his own wife and children.” 

48. The Islamic law on inheritance, which is applicable to the 
Moslem countries of Egypt, Iran and Libya, is laid dow^n in detail in 
the Koran. The provisions include the requirement that a male 
child shall receive twice the proportion of a parent’s property as a 
female child and that a widow without children shall inherit a quarter 
of her husband’s property; but if she has one or more children the 
proportion is to be limited to one eighth. 

The effectiveness of mutual aid 

49. The tradition of mutual aid, which is by no means limited to 
the extended family, still remains a vital part of the social structure 
of those countries where there are strong tribal and community 
ties. In some countries, the tradition is based on religious principles; 
this applies particularly to Moslem countries where the Islamic creed 
actively influences the everyday lives of the people. In other count¬ 
ries, it is an outward sign of the basic acceptance of a common 
humanity and of unity within the clan or tribe in face of common 
danger, whether that danger is due to natural causes or to the hostility 
of an opposing tribe. The strength of the existing ties varies inversely 
with the extent to which the people have abandoned their traditional 
way of life for one more closely resembling that to be found in more 
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developed countries. In general, mutual aid is least eflTective in the 
towns, where tribal and other affiliations have ceased to have any 
practical significance; it is strongest among the more isolated and 
less-developed communities, and nowhere more so than among the 
nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes of the Middle East and the Indian 
communities in the mountains and forests of Latin America. It has 
to be realized, however, that, in contrast to the legal obligation of 
family maintenance, the conception of mutual aid has no compulsory 
or enforcement aspect. When it breaks down, as it does increasingly 
under urban conditions, there is no possibility of restoring its 
elTectiveness. 

50. An important feature of mutual aid is that, while it may 
serve to alleviate individual distress, such as that arising from the 
death of a family breadwinner, it must necessarily be largely ineffect¬ 
ive when the whole tribe or community is afllicted by a general 
calamity, such as the failure of the harvest, reducing all to a common 
state of need. M utual aid, therefore, cannot be relied upon to provide 
a certain source of assistance to the needy members of an extended 
family or of a community. Moreover, its operation may create a 
problem of its own by throwing on a single breadwinner a burden 
which is so heavy that his efforts to provide adequate maintenance 
for himself and his more immediate dependants arc frustrated. The 
varying practical significance of mutual aid in the countries with 
which this report is concerned is suggested by the following extracts 
from the various monographs: 


Bolivia 

'‘In rural arcus, assistance to the needy takes place in accordance with the 
system practised by the indigenous communities, among which old people, 
widows and orphans, receive part of the product of the collective working 
of the land, a portion of the harvest being allocated for the maintenance of 
the poor of the Ay Hit and the clan. I^hose who fall into indigence through 
idleness or failure to work with the community and persons who commit 
offences against its laws arc expelled from the indigenous community.” 


Burma 

“Various communities in the larger cities of Burma form their own sectional 
or denominational trusts, societies or associations to look after social, edu¬ 
cational and religious needs. They come out to help their brethren in times 
of disaster and pool their resources with governmental effort, as happened 
at the time of the grave fires in Rangoon at the beginning of 1953.” 

Chile 


“Mutual aid is in many cases carried on within families to a degree which 
cannot be expressed in figures; in addition, the traditional custom of sharing 
board and lodging with distant relatives or needy friends, who are called 
‘allegados’ in social studies, is widespread in homes where means are below 
the minimum subsistence level.” 
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Ecuador 

“In Iheir own entreprises of considerable magnitude, such as building 
houses, the members of the Indian family and their neighbours co-operate in 
mingas. They also help each other by supplying materials and food for those 
taking pari.” 

Iran 


“Prior to any legislation laying down rules concerning the assistance to be 
given to those in need, the family was assisted by neighbours, local religious 
organizations, piofessional associations, employers or landowners; that was 
particularly true in the case of servants and domestic workers who had worked 
in the household for many years. But this arrangement was obviously based 
on custom rather than on law.” 

Libya 


“Because of the prevailing level of poverty throughout the country... the 
traditional tribal customs of the richer members of the tribe providing for 
the poorer are less effective, paiticularly in years of bad harvest, when the 
relatively well-off find that they have insufficient food for themselves and for 
their own immediate family. Among the Bedouin tribes of Cyrenaica, for 
instance, it is the accepted rule that a family possessing 40 or more animals 
shall give at least one for the benefit of the poorer members of the tribe, but 
drought not only results in a poor harvest, it reduces, sometimes drastically, 
the size of the flocks. It is at these times that the w’cakest goes to the wad 
and tlie divorced wife, unwanted and orphan children, the blind, the aged and 
disabled find that they cannot turn to their relatives or members of the tribe 
for help and have to resort to begging.” 

51. The part played by mutual aid within the community is also 
emphasized in the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation: 

Latin America 

“Most of the highland tndians and peasant cultivators depend for social 
security upon custom and upon traditional institutions—the family, the 
community or a religious brotherhood... the community is often the land- 
holding unit and its traditional control over the land offers a measure of 
security for the community members” (pp. 145 and 146). 

“Kinsmen lend each other money, supply food to one another’s families 
over a difficult period, co-operate in work exchange, assist each other during 
an illness and in numerous other ways provide backing to an individual and 
his immediate family” (p. 146). 

South and South East Asia 

“But the less advanced groups do enjoy a boon which is rapidly being lost 
by those drawn into the realm of modern commerce and into the fringe of 
modern life. They enjoy the security of strongly organized communities. 
These do not readily permit the individual to sink into helplessness and despair” 
(p. 178). 
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52. The significance of mutual aid as it applies to the victims of 
blindness is referred to in the report of the British Colonial Office 
entitled Blindness in British African and Middle East Territories. 

“In general, it appears true that, where the system of family and group 
responsibilities has not been disrupted by the impact of urban civilisations 
or alien cultures based on different principles of communal responsibility, 
the blind are sure of their basic subsistence except in a time of general distress 
or where they alienate themselves from the group to which they belong. 

The system is necessarily limited in scope for, whilst a man honourably 
discharges responsibilities to his own blind relatives, he feels no respons¬ 
ibility for blind people outside his group.” 

Ter: iNFLUtNcn of rfmgion on thf: rfliff of poverty 

53. The conception of helping one’s less fortunate fcllow-men 
through self-sacrifice is fundamental to all the principal religions of 
the world. In particular, it is a feature of the three religions which 
predominate among the nine countries under review—Islam in 
Egypt, Iran and Libya; Buddhism in Burma, Ceylon and Japan; and 
Christianity (mainly in the form of Roman Catholicism) in Bolivia, 
Chile and Ecuador, It is very often difficult to distinguish between 
traditional customs and the practical application of religious precepts, 
especially where, as in Moslem countries, religion is not only a way 
of life but an integral part of the governmental structure. In the 
case of Latin America, the religion of the European settler has been 
accepted by the indigenous population, but it seems probable that, 
in respect of help within their own communities, traditional customs 
play a bigger part than religious precepts. On the other hand, the 
number of religious societies in the Latin American countries which 
concern themselves with the relief of various forms of human distress, 
irrespective of race or colour, is an indication of the part played by 
Christianity in the relations between the more prosperous white 
communities and the indigenous population. Christian missionaries 
have, of course, for many years been concerned to meet a variety of 
human needs in the less-developed countries of the world. 

54. Details of the activities of particular religious organizations 
and institutions in the provision of assistance to the needy are 
discussed later in this report, but it is appropriate to mention at this 
point the influence of Buddhism and Islam on the general attitude of 
the adherents to these two creeds towards the affording of help to 
their poorer co-rcligionists. The following extract from the mono¬ 
graph on Burma illustrates the approach of the Buddhist creed, as it 
applies in that country, to the question of giving help to the needy: 

“The traditional Burmese, or rather the Buddhist, system of giving help 
is too simple to cope with the needs of modern society. Although the digging 


London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1948; paras. 27 and 28. 
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of wells for public use and the feeding of the poor are considered commen¬ 
dable, the giving of gifts of money or in kind to priests and the building of 
pagodas arc regarded as the best ways of gaining merit which w ill be credited 
tow'ards the giver's next existence. Hence, there have not been many hos¬ 
pitals or institutions for disabled persons opened by charity. Most of them 
arc set up by the Government, and some of them by c:'hristian missions. Bur¬ 
mese people are not familiar with social service or social work on a scale 
larger than that of their own village and, in any case, they do not consider 
that kind of giving as meritorious as gifts towards religion.” 

55. As regards the Islamic creed, almsgiving plays such a prom¬ 
inent part that it is one of the “Five Pillars ' of that religion. The 
specific obligation to give to the poor is mentioned frequently in 
the Koran and in the sayings of the Prophet Mohammed. One 
such saying is of special significance as indicating the underlying 
conception of Moslem almsgiving: "His alms are vain who docs not 
know that his need of the reward for giving is greater than the poor 
man’s need of the gift." There is necessarily some variation as 
between one Moslem country and another in the extent to which the 
almsgiving precepts of the Islamic creed arc observed in practice, as 
shown in the extracts from the pertinent monographs set forth 
below. 


Egypt 

“Generally speaking with regard to mutual help and assisting the needy, 
the prevailing spirit of social welfare in the Egyptian society is the Islanuc 
tradition which is definite and specific in emphasizing the meaning of assist¬ 
ance and how it should be given and organized to serve the special needs 
of the orphans, the destitute, the needy relatives and the like. Almsgiving 
and helping the poor is prescribed in Islam, sometimes to serve as a substitute 
for a religious duty which the person could not fulfil for some reason. Alms 
in Islam are of two kinds, legal (zokat) and voluntary {sadakuh), although 
this distinction is not always observed in practice at the present time. The 
zakat (meaning purification, i.e. of wealth and soul) is a fixed proportion 
of one’s capital and crops which is to be paid annually into the treasury for 
the good of the poor. Zakat as an oflScial injunction was previously applied 
in Egypt and other Islamic countries, but at present it is left, together with 
the practice of benevolence in general, to the individuals who give according 
to their personal generosity and piety. However, a strong spirit of helping 
the needy could be more readily observed at present in rural Egypt than in 
urban areas.” 

The Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation contains 
the following reference (p. 161) to the operation of zakat in Egypt: 

“The first recipients of this charity are, as a rule, poor relatives, though 
strangers should also be considered. The extent to which almsgiving actually 
helps poor households can be gauged from the fact that a sample group of 
poor Egyptian rural families (with an annual income up to £ E 25) was found 
to derive 10 per cent of its income from relatives, and more than 6 per cent 
from private persons or charitable societies. The urban poor in Cairo and 
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Alexandria (family income under £E 60 a year) derived 13 per cent of the 
income from relatives and 3 per cent from private persons or charitable 
institutions. Since these donations are prescribed by religious law, they are 
not regarded as voluntary charity, but rather as an obligatory tax.” 

Iran 

“An important social factor in Iran is the religious spirit of the population. 
The religious commandments which are recorded in the Koran and which 
arc collectively termed the Koranic Law were the principal source of the 
legislation at present in force. It was only a few decades ago that a Civil 
Code on the Furopean model was introduced in Iran. Religious precepts, 
handed down from generation to generation and hence lirmly rooted in every 
stratum of the population, today constitute the guiding principles for the 
daily activities of the entire population. Even a cursory study of the Islamic 
faith reveals that it has always laid special stress on assistance to the needy 
and on the practice of charity... A humanitarian concept of mutual aid 
and neighbourly love is the mainspring of the religion and has inspired a 
series of rules regarding methods of assisting the needy, which have thus 
developed into traditional practices. It is through these traditional and 
individual practices that a large part of assistance to the needy is still provided 
today.” 

Libya 

“Although it is intended that the funds at the disposal of the Moslem 
Relief Committees^'* should include gifts made by richer members of the 
community in accordance with the almsgiving precepts of the Koran, the 
income from this source does not, in fact, appear to be very large... It is 
not to be inferred from this that the precepts are ignored, for it is known that 
.some of the few rich Libyans who arc able to do so prefer to give alms in a 
more personal w^ay, for example, by making gifts of clothing to their poorer 
relatives on the occasion of Moslem feats or by responding to the appeal of 
the ubiquitous, but not always destitute, beggar.” 

Education and ilijifrac y 

56. Progress in the educational field is probably the most impor¬ 
tant index to the social development of any nation. The elfects of 
the dissipation of ignorance are not limited to improvement in 
cultural standards, but have such far-reaching consequences as a 
better understanding of the need for good habits of personal 
hygiene, the importance of sanitation and the proper utilization of 
indigenous foodstuffs. Appendix I of this report, showing the 
estimated proportion of illiterates and children attending school in 
each of the nine countries, has been compiled from statements 
contained in the various country monographs, supplemented by 
information available to the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). It will be noted that, in a 
number of countries, there are marked variations in the degree of 
illiteracy as between men and women. The significance of a low 


** See para 101 be 
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rate of literacy among women—usually ascribable to religious or 
traditional customs requiring the seclusion of women and girls—is 
that the educational standard of a mother cannot fail to have a 
considerable effect upon the health and general well-being of her 
children. 

57. From the economic standpoint, education is essential to a 
higher standard of production through a more enlightened utilization 
of natural resources and the ability to participate in vocational and 
technical training. But the social and economic eflects of the growth 
of education arc inevitably slow to come to fruition. Many less- 
developed countries have now reached a turning point in the educa¬ 
tional position, with the majority of the adult population still 
illiterate, but with a high and increasing proportion of children of 
both sexes attending school. These countries arc thus experiencing 
all the social and economic consequences of a period of transition- 
consequences which inevitably have their impact on the particular 
problems of the incidence of need and the administration of schemes 
of assistance. In the first place, there is the fundamental interrelation 
between poverty and ignorance; other things being equal and in 
normal circumstances, the more widespread the influence of educa¬ 
tion the smaller the proportion of people who are likely to be in need. 
Secondly, any system of administration which entails the ascertaining 
and recording of the circumstances of individual families Ci)ntinues 
to labour under a severe handicap so long as the persons with whom 
it is concerned are unable to read or write; there may also be the 
difficulty of finding an adequate number of persons who are suffi¬ 
ciently well educated to participate in the administration. Thirdly, 
in so far as children are in need with respect of food or clothing, 
their attendance at school is a means of bringing this need to light 
and facilitates arrangements for dealing with it. 

Nuhd arising from lack of provision for thf; FirruRF 

58. Habits of thrift and of providing for foreseeable and un¬ 
foreseeable contingencies such as old age, sickness and bad harvests 
are not easily acquired by people accustomed to a primitive way of 
life and who live from day to day without much thought for the future. 
The question of making provisions for the long-term future (as 
distinct from the period between harvests) is, of course, not a real 
one where, as is all too frequently the case, the current means of 
livelihood arc inadequate to maintain anything approaching a 
satisfactory level of living. Nevertheless, it is characteristic of many 
of the peoples of less-developed territories that, when opportunities 
of increasing their income do arise, such as acquiring more cash 
wages by working longer hours, they seem to lack any incentive to 
earn more than is sufficient to satisfy their day-to-day needs at the 
level to which they have been accustomed. Ordinarily, a peasant in 
a less-developed country has very limited facilities for "banking" any 
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saving, hut in those countries where the co-operative system has 
been introduced, the equivalent of banking facilities is available. As 
regards Moslem countries, while the payment of interest is contrary 
to Islamic precepts and tradition, present practice docs not always 
accord with this prohibition, which is seldom written into the secular 
laws of the country concerned. It thus does not account for any 
lack of banking facilities in the Moslem countries. 

59. The lack of provision for the future, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, is manifested as a cause of need in several ways. One 
example is afforded by the peasants of the Fezzan province of Libya 
who, not infrequently, consume grain which has been set aside as 
seed for the following year. It must be recognized, however, that 
in this instance that which on the face of it, appears to be improvi¬ 
dence may in fact he largely due to the pressure of starvation. A 
state of affairs which has more far-reaching social and economic 
consequences is the position of the tenant farmers in Latin America, 
the Middle East and Asia who find themselves with no option but to 
get into debt to their landlords, thereby increasing the hold of the 
landowner over their own and their children’s labour, as well as 
mortgaging their future harvests. 

60. Lack of provision for the future in the sense of unwise 
expenditure of income is to be found in the Latin American count¬ 
ries, where excessive indulgence in alcohol and, to a lesser extent, the 
chewing of the coca leaf, is widespread among the indigenous pop¬ 
ulation. It forms a special feature of the Jies/as which occur with 
great frequency and, apart from the health aspect, has very harmful 
effects on the social and economic conditions in the countries 
concerned. The report of the United Nations Mission for Technical 
Assistance to Bolivia refers (pp. 91 and 92) to this subject in the 
following terms: 

“The fiesta imposes a heavy burden upon the ordinary family budget. 
One hears of expenditure on a single fiesta amounting to as much as 20,000 or 
30,000 bolivianos. The funds are obtained by such means as dishoarding 
of savings, sale of land, lump payments on the retirement of workers from the 
mines or by running into debt. But, even if expenditures of the magnitude 
just mentioned are exceptions, a more modest, but more regular expenditure 
is, in the long run, hardly less serious. Glen E. Leonard in his study ‘Santa 
Cru7: a Social-Economic Study of an area in Bolivia' writes; ‘It is no exagge¬ 
ration to say that enough money is spent on such festivals and fiestas by the 
majority of these families in ten years to buy sufficient land and equipment 
to guarantee the family a secure and comfortable existence. So important 
do the people consider these festivals that it is not uncommon for them to 
sell their last head of livestock to obtain needed money to participate... 
In Chulpass*^ the average expenditure on food per family per year (1948) 
was 4,318 bolivianos. The expenditure on alcoholic beverages, mainly 
chicha, largely consumed on the occasion of fiestas, amounted to 1,250 boli- 


Canton Chulpass in the Cochabamba Valley of Bolivia. 
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vianos or to about 30 per cent of the cost of food... Considering the ticsta 
and the coca chewing habit in conjunction, it is obvious that they constitute 
a serious drain upon the family budget of large sectors of the Bolivian pop¬ 
ulation. It seems cleai that the shortcomings in the essential standards of 
living cannot be attributed only to the low level of wages and income, but 
also to a misuse of existing resources.’*’ 

61. An equally disturbing state of affeirs to that existing in 
Bolivia is revealed by the following references in the International 
Labour Office publication Indigenous Peoples (p. 157) to conditions 
in Ecuador: 

‘'Another Ecuadorean expert on indigenous mattcis who is also r doctor 
writes as follows regarding alcoholism in Ecuador: 

“‘Alcoholism is a habitual vice among the Indians and one of their most 
dangerous addictions, having extremely serious biological, economic and 
social results... Religious festivals, family gatherings, Saturday and Sunday 
amusements, harvest festivals, housebuilding, work on paths and roads, 
marriages, burials, wakes, etc., have no meaning or purpose for the Indian 
unless accompanied by plenteous draughts of aguardiente.' 

“A study of the peasants in the province of Pichincha points out that 
‘a part of the Indians’ minute income is spent on alcoholic drinks and, worse 
yet, the bulk of a w'hole ycai’s savings may be spent on a single fiesta’. More 
serious still, according to Anibal Buitron, is the fact that when the peasant 
runs out of the money he has brought to the village to spend, the liquor 
vendor offers him more aguardiente in exchange for his animals and produa\ 
or extends him credit... As a result, the peasants live in poverty and per¬ 
manent debt.’” 

62. Although the consequences of the /zVy/^/ are to be deplored, it 
is only right to point out that, in those less-developed countries 
where they take place, they more often than not represent the only 
opportunity for recreation and enjoyment. 

63. The equivalent of expenditure on fiestas in Latin America is 
to be found in a variety of popular ceremonial occasions in Burma, 
including the initiation rites for boys, ear-piercing for girls and the 
cremation of especially revered monks. An example of expenditure 
for personal (but harmful) pleasure and related to the question of 
lack of provision for the future is afforded by the consumption of 
hashish in Egypt, a habit which, fortunately, is on the decline. 

64. Leaving aside such important questions as practicability, 
appropriateness and the existence of adequate financial resources, 
the foregoing references indicate the precautions that would be 
necessary in any attempt to meet need among the more primitive and 
uneducated people by any system of allowances in cash. 

Unemployment and underemployment 

65. The consequences of unemployment represent one of the 
major social and economic problems of modern industrialized count- 
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ries and particularly so in times of general or local depression. Even 
in these countries, a precise statistical measure of the volume and 
nature of the unemployment at any one time is diflhcult of achieve¬ 
ment because of such factors as concealed and partial unemploy¬ 
ment. In the less-developed countries where, if there is any registra¬ 
tion of the unemployed at all it is limited to the larger towns, it is 
much more diflicult to assess the true position. Furthermore, the 
great majority of the working population in most of the less- 
developed countries do not work for an employer on a wage basis, 
but as small independent farmers, peasants or home workers. 
Underemployment, rather than unemployment, is a major economic 
characteristic of the rural population of less-developed territories and 
this is especially so in countries where, as in Japan and Egypt, there 
is pressure on the land and the individual peasant is only partially 
occupied because of the restricted size of the plot available to him. 
Seasonal and cyclical factors necessarily have a bearing on the 
situation; in some countries there are long periods when it is impracti¬ 
cable for any agricultural work to be done. It is one of the an¬ 
omalous and disturbing features of the peasant tradition that, although 
the head of the household may not be fully employed on the family 
holding, children arc nevertheless frequently withheld or withdrawn 
from attendance at school in order to help on the holding. Reference 
is made in chapter IX of this report to the development of traditional 
handicrafts and home industries as providing some solution to the 
problem of underemployment both as regards the demoralizing 
effect of inactivity and as a means of removing need by sup¬ 
plementing the income in cash or in kind derived from agriculture. 

66. There appears to be considerable variation in the unemploy¬ 
ment and underemployment situation in the countries which have 
been the subject of special study: 

Bolivia 

Thcic is stated to be a shortage of nianpov^er in some branches of industry 
and of skilled labour in both industry and agriculture. With reference to 
the labour situation, the report of the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Mission to Bolivia contains (p. 94) the following statement: 

“Of the 45,000 manual workers employed in the mines, a considerable 
number—perhaps about one third—are seasonal workers. This proportion 
appears to be diminishing. These seasonal workers arc employed in the 
mines for some months at a time, returning to their farms at seasons of the 
year when farming activities are most intense.” 

The information and comments set forth below are drawn from the various 
monographs on some of the other countries with which the present report is 
concerned. 

Burma 

“The labour force is, in general, not effectively utilized and there is a con¬ 
siderable amount of unemployment—total, part-time and seasonal. Many 
people are in posts which do not fully occupy their energies, such as office 
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peons, petty traders etc... labour is not being utilized to its full maximum 
potential. Since Burma is predominantly an agricultural economy, with 
roughly two-thirds of the workers normally occupied in agriculture, there is 
much seasonal unemployment. At these times there is a great waste of 
manpower, for the workers then have no other work to turn to other than 
miscellaneous and temporary casual jobs with minor earnings.” 

The Ministry of Finance and Revenue of Burma, in a report entitled EcorwrnU' 

Survey of Burma, 1952, stated that “one-third of the labour force, or the equi¬ 
valent of 2.75 million workers, are iinutili/ed as compared with pre-war”. 

Chile 

“The temporalily unemployed account for 3.8 per cent of the active pop¬ 
ulation; the figure rises at certain periods as a result of a shortage of imported 
raw materials or the partial close-down of copper mines oi nitrate beds.” 

Ceylon 

“Employment opportunities remain at a satisfactory level when export 
commodities fetch reasonable prices. When prices decline there is a retrench¬ 
ment of surplus labour employed on large estates. As most of the manu¬ 
facturing concerns are dependent on the export products, the fall in prices 
of these commodities also alfects the employment in these establishments. 
The total number of unemployed on the register of the Employment Exchange 
in the Island at the end of 1952 was 52,023... these figures, however, may not 
present a correct picture of the state of unemployment in the country as a 
good number w'ho have registered for employment may have done so with 
the object of finding belter employment. Besides, the problem is not one 
of unemployment, but of underemployment among agricultural workers.” 

Egypt 

“There is a surplus of rural population of about five to six million. How¬ 
ever, there is a surplus of the labour market in general.” 

Libya 

“Whilst it cannot be said that there is any widespread unemployment... 
as the expression is usually understood, there is no doubt a good deal of under¬ 
employment, due in part to the traditional habits and customs of the country. 
If, foi instance, one asks why at ccitain seasons of the year a large number 
of men in a rural centre appear to be idle, the suggestion that they are un¬ 
employed would be indignantly refuted and it would be pointed out that 
they are wailing for the dates to ripen. At times when it is said that there 
is a large amount of unemployment in the country, the usual explanation is 
that owing to the tragically frequent recurrence of drought the grain harvest 
has completely failed and the herds of animals have been drastically reduced, 
with the result that the breadwinner is forced to do what he can to obtain the 
necessities of life in some other way, although he may be no more ‘unemployed' 
in the normal sense than in any other year. This condition is characteristic 
of the Bedouin of Cyrenaica who are ready to make themselves available for 
road construction and similar work in times of drought.” 


67. It will be observed from the foregoing references that, 
although underemployment is a common characteristic of a number 
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of the countries concerned, the underlying causes of this phenomenon 
(and, therefore, the possible solutions to it) are by no means the 
same. Seasonal factors are, for instance, predominant in Burma 
and Libya, problems of over-population in Egypt and external 
factors in the form of changes in v^orld trade bear upon the situation 
in Chile and Ceylon. 


Housing and rents 

68. The basic requirements for the maintenance of man’s life 
arc usually referred to as food, shelter and clothing. The term 
'shelter'’ in the more developed countries where a large, if not the 
greater, proportion of the population live under urban conditions 
implies a permanent structure of brick or stone with ancillary services 
such as water supply, sanitation, heating and lighting installations. 
In such countries the provision of shelter generally entails payment 
of rent for a dwelling house and this liability is not only recognized 
as one of the first charges on the financial resources of the individual 
or family, but, apart from food, it frequently represents the biggest 
single charge on those resources. This factor applies not only to the 
so-called middle classes; it is of no less significance to the poorest 
section of the community who, whether they arc housed in the 
slums which exist in parts of most of the big cities of the world or in 
more modern dwellings, find that the need to make regular payments 
of rent in order to maintain a roof over their heads is one of their 
biggest financial concerns. 

69. Although the peasant in a less-developed ctiunlry who is a 
tenant farmer is faced with the need to pay rent in one form or 
another for the piece of land which represents his means of livelihood, 
it is very rarely that he finds the need to pay a house rent as such, 
since the crude structure which, in many cases, constitutes his home 
has usually been erected by himself or his ancestors from local 
unprocessed materials and has little intrinsic value. This is cxem- 
plified by inquiries made in Egypt in connexion with the preliminary 
planning of a scheme of social security which revealed that only 
about one family in twenty-five paid house rent. Climatic conditions 
and the general environment necessarily play an important part in 
the use of makeshift structures as homes in the rural districts as well 
as in the periphery town areas. The absence of any liability for the 
rent of the home applies very largely to the structures which go to 
make up the "shanty towns” on the outskirts of some of the capital 
and provincial cities. On the other hand, the house rent factor is 
one which may loom large in the budget of a family living in the centre 
of cities such as Tokyo, Cairo or Santiago. In this respect, as in so 
many others, there is a very wide gap between rural and urban 
conditions in the same country. 


For further discussion of this siibiect, sec paia. .^6 above. 
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70. The following general description^’ of rural housing given in 
the Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation (p. 59) is 
indicative of the general situation: 


“The greal majority of the population in niosi of the less-dcveioped count¬ 
ries are rural villagers, living in houses built by themselves according to 
traditional pattern and from materials locally available without ctrst, such as 
mud bricks (adobe) or bamboo with roof of thatch. The relative habit¬ 
ability of such dwellings varies from region to region and from family 
family. Many of them are one-roomed hovels where ventilation and light 
arc inadequate, floors arc dirty or muddy, loofs are low, dirts and 
inflammable... The lack of sanitation is almost always dangerous The 
water supply is inconvenient and frequently contaminated. Rodents and 
insects infest the huts.” 

71. Some light on the varying housing conditions in the nine 
countries is thrown by the following references: 

Bolivia 

I’he International Labour Office publication Indigenous Peoples quotes 
(p. 108) the follow'ing description of the housing conditions of mine-workers 
in Bolivia in 1941: 

“When it is not a wretched rustic hut, through the half ruined walls of which 
the cold and wind of the high plateau can freely pass, the dwelling is one with¬ 
out windows or any other means of ventilation; it has no floor, electric light, 
drinking water, beds or sanitation of any kind. In most of the houses the 
worker has a single room which serves as bedroom, dining room, kitchen, 
sitting room and stable alike .. In this room, littered with all manner of 
articles and rubbish, live the worker, his wife and children, not to mention 
the domestic animals. Often one and the same room is used by two or more 
families.” 

It must be emphasized that this detailed description refers to conditions 
obtaining more than a decade ago. It is understood that, whilst there has been 
little change as far as the workers in the small and privately owned mines are 
concerned, housing programmes associated with the larger nationalized mines 
are leading to a considerable improvement. 

Chile 

The following description is drawn from the relevant monograph: 

“The deficiency in housing amounted to approximately 500,000 in 1952 
surveys already made show that far too many persons are living in the same 
room... and that workers* housing conditions in rural, mining and urban 
areas are very bad. It is calculated that two million people (i.e. approximately 
one third of the total population) are inadequately housed. This problem has 
led to makeshift settlements known as ‘poblaciones callampas’ (implying that 
they have sprung up like mushrooms) which are composed of huts made of 
mud, timber or sheets of tin, w'iihout water or drainage... the insanitary 

” Otioted from the report entitled La)w Cost Housinf^ in South and South-East 
Asia, United Nations, document ST/'SOA/3/Rev.l. 
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housing problem usmilly goes hand in hand with unemployment oi the father, 
undernourishment, alcoholism, lack of clothing, neglected children, desertion, 
ignorance and other factors."' 

liurnuj 


The monograph on that country notes that: 

‘‘The general standard of living, especially in the rural areas, is extremely 
low. 'Fhe climatic conditions favour this low standard It is either hot or 
rainy and hence, for living quarters, a roof (made of bamboo thatch) and a 
wall on the rainy side are enough for the people of the lowest grade.” 

Ci'vlon 

The housing conditions of the three ahc^riginal groups in Ceylon are referred 
to in Ifidicrnous Peoples (p. 1IH) as follows: 

“The Vedda of Ceylon, having abandoned theii earliei rock shelters, live 
in huts make of bark and sticks, covered w ith grass. Those on the coast of the 
islanti live in eadjan huts or sheds built on the bare sand. A few families 
living on Crown settlements have more suitable housing. The Rodiyas 
live in well-defined villages of one-room huts made of interlaced twig.s and 
strips of palm wood covered w'ith a mud plaster, wath a verandah in front. 
Finally, the Kinnarayas have clean and well-kept houses.” 

The total population represented by these groups is, however, not more than 
about 6,000 and the description of the crude housing conditions of the Vedda 
and the Rodiyas has no application to the general population of the island. 
The gicat majority of the people of Ceylon live in stone-built and tile-roofed 
houses or, in rural areas, houses constructed of wattle and dritib. 

Ecuador 

The relevant monograph contains the following description of the housing 
conditions of a representative family in each of the three main ethnic groups: 

V* liite family “Living in San Rogue district of the capital city of Quito. 
Lighting, drinking water and poor plumbing as in the rest of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Not very clean. Very crowded. Shops and schools nearby. Two 
rooms and kitchen. Llectric light and drinking v/atcr. The rooms are 
dark and comparatively damp.” 

It may be noted that the monthly rent of 60 sucres represents 18 per cent of 
the family's budget. 

Indian family “Rural environment; sparsely populated. Hygienic and 
sanitary conditions satisfactory... Own house, together with a plot of land 
2,500 square metres in area. Earth-walled construction, tiled roof, no ceiling 
(vaulted). Floor area 24 square metres, height 2.5 metres. The dwelling 
consists of one room, a corridor and a kitchen. It has only one entrance, 
little light, but adequate ventilation. Damp surroundings. This dwelling 
is the communal home and provides space for a workshop, storeroom and 
domestic animals. The corridor serves as a dining room, but there arc 
neither tables nor chairs. Water from a nearby river is used for all domestic 
needs and for the personal toilet. Cooking is done on three large stoves set 
up on the earth floor.” 
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Nc^ro family “A house, or rather hut, with walls of reed grass and earth. 
Straw roof. Occupies an area of 20 square metres, height 2.5 metres. Con¬ 
sists of one room serving as bedroom and living room, a kitchen and a 
corridor.” 

Egypt and Iran 

The (following) description in the Preliminary Report on the World Social 
Situation (p. 151) under the heading “The Middle Eastern Village” is applicable 
to both countries: 

“The bulk of the agricultural population lives in dire poverty and in 
extremely insanitary conditions. Most of the villages are tightly packed 
conglomerations of buildings with no sewage system... 

“The peasant family lives in a single one —or two - room house built of 
raw materials available in the district (stone, mud, reeds, etc.) The need for 
heating facilities is felt chiefly in the more northerly latitudes and above a 
certain elevation: but fuel supplies arc scarce and expensive.” 


Japan 

The monthly expenditure of a representative “average citizen” in Tokyo is 
stated to include an item of 1,119 yen for housing out of a total of 18,835 yen. 

The rent clement in the household budget of such a family is thus of the order 
of 6 per cent, 

Libya 

“Outside the towns, the dwelling place consists cither of a camel-haii tent 
(characteristic of the nomads), a hut {zriha) made from the trunk and leaves 
of the date palm, a crude stone structure (hoosh) or in the mountainous ranges 
—the Gebel—of Tripolitania, an underground cave. Whichever of the four 
kinds of dwelling is used, the need to pay rent does not arise,” 


Health and nutrition 

72. One of the most disturbing features of nearly all less-develop¬ 
ed territories is the widespread incidence of ill health and a variety 
of endemic diseases; this is reflected in poor general physique and 
high mortality rates, particularly among very young children. Al¬ 
though, as the result of the activities of the World Health Organ¬ 
ization and of the initiative of individual Governments, great strides 
have been made in recent years (as instanced by the eradication of 
malaria in Ceylon), the coverall position continues to be a very 
sombre one, largely because ot the world shortage of qualified 
doctors. The Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation 
records (p. 33) that “In global terms, there is an immediate need for 
twice the 900,000 doctors who are now preponderantly in the ad¬ 
vanced countries. The scarcity of nurses and other auxiliaries is even 
greater.” As in so many other respects, it is the rural inhabitants who 
are at the greatest disadvantage. One reason for this is that, even 
in those of the less-developed territories where there is a reasonable 
number of doctors in relation to the total population, they are large¬ 
ly concentrated in the towns—thus, in 1953, one third of the doctors 
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employed by the Ministry of Health of Bolivia were working in 
La Paz. Other contributory causes are the cruder housing conditions 
and the accompanying lack of sanitation, coupled with greater 
ignorance of ordinary everyday precautions against mass disease 
arising from the more limited educational facilities in the rural 
districts. It is not surprising, therefore, that efforts to provide some 
form of medical assistance—discussed later in this report—arc being 
made even in those predominantly rural countries where there has, 
as yet, been little or no attempt to provide maintenance assistance for 
the needy. It is true to say that one of the greatest needs of the 
people in the rural areas of Icss-devclopcd territories is an adequate 
medical service; while mutual aid within the extended family or 
tribe provides some solution for normal maintenance needs, it 
cannot help where the need is of a medical nature, if there are no 
facilities available in the locality, 

73. Of all the conditions which militate against the health of the 
people of less-developed territories, the lack of adequate and suitable 
food is undoubtedly the most serious. In many of these countries, 
the majority of the population are, in normal times, in a state of 
malnutrition; when times are bad, many are reduced to a condition 
oi" scrni-starvalion and an abnormal shortage of food due to failure 
of the crops or any other reason gives rise to actual starvation and 
death. Not only is the normal diet deficient in terms of calories; 
it is frequently unbalanced and lacking in proteins, minerals and 
vitamins, resulting in a lack of resistance to disease as well as in¬ 
sufficient reserves of energy. The diet is largely determined by the 
crops which the peasant is able to grow in the prevailing conditions 
of soil and climate and with the crude implements available to him. 
His lack of education is rellccted both in his agricultural methods 
and in his manner of utilizing the food which he produces. However, 
in many countries, wild herbs and other indigenous plants with 
valuable vitamin content provide a useful supplement to the food 
which the peasant is able to grow. The jungles of Burma, where 
the variety of edible wild berries is very extensive, are an important 
example. 

74. Figures contained in the Preliminary Report on the World 
Social Situation (pp. 42 and 43) show that in Ceylon, Japan and 
Chile, the calorific value of the prevailing level of diets was 10 per 
cent or more below estimated requirements and that in Japan, Egypt 
and Chile, 75 per cent or more of the calory intake was derived from 
cereals, starchy roots and sugar. The following information is 
drawn from the various country monographs: 


Burma 

“F"or their food, these people can grow some vegetables in their backyards 
and they can fish in the rivers. They seem, more or less, to be able to feed 
themselves to the full, if not very nutritiously.” 
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Bolivie 

“Fifty per cent of the foodstuffs consumed, such as potatoes, greens, tubers 
and fruit, come from the land. Milk, eggs, meat and fatty or protcinous 
foodstuffs are in short supply.” 

The International Labour Ofiice in hidigcnous Peoples refers (p. 92) to a 
report, made in 1941, on the diet of a Bolivian miner's family, which stated that, 
in the great majority of cases, the diet fell short of the minimum required to 
maintain life, let alone work. The report also pointed out that, al that time, 
the consumption of fiesh fruit, legumes, green vegetables and salads was prac¬ 
tically nil. 

As noted above (para. 71), there has been a considerable change in conditions 
in Bolivia in the course of the past decade or more. 

Ecuador 

White family {urban) “Badly planned diet owing to ignorance of nutritional 
values. They live almost exclusively on starchy foods.” 

Indian family (rural) “Family live on products from owti lands—maize, 
barley, legumes, ocas, millocos and, in addition, consumes other vegetables 
gathered on banks c>f nearby rivers and springs. Tw'o meals only a day. Each 
meal invariably consists of a single course. The family consumes neither 
milk nor meat.” 

Ne^ro family (small settlement) “Consume kidney beans, sweet potatoes 
and yucca grown on allotment. Normally two meals only a day. Rice 
and yucca are eaten every day. They have very little variety in their food and 
arc ignorant of the nutritional value of the various food-stufls.” 

Japan 

“The chief crop is rice, which is the chief food of the people... The 
.Japanese cat much more fish than meat... according to a report of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forestry, the provision of a minimum daily diet of 2,160 
calorics and 70 grams of protein would require that 21.^ million tons of brown 
rice equivalents, including 23 million tons of protein be imported for con¬ 
sumption annually.” 

Libya 

References in the monograph indicate that there is a good deal of under- 
nutrition throughout the country. The position is particularly unsatisfactory 
in the Fezzan, where locally-grown dates constitute a.n important part of the 
staple diet. 

Clothing netos in rflation to cltmatig c'ondhtons 

75. The provision and replacement of clothing is not prominent 
among the needs of the peoples of the less-developed countries. 
Even in the towns, traditional customs of dress do not entail an 
extensive wardrobe, and in the rural districts, the minimum of 
clothing consistent with climatic conditions and traditional customs 
is worn. In many less-developed territories, the climate is tropical 
or sub-tropical and only in the more mountainous regions (such as 
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the Andean plateau of South America or the more northerly parts of 
Iran) does the severity of the climate during certain seasons of the 
year necessitate the wearing of additional clothing in the interests of 
comfort and health. Such clothing as is worn by the peasant 
community is usually obtained by traditional methods of treating the 
skins of animals and the weaving of wool, camel hair and the like. 
Footwear is frequently not used at all, but where it is. it usually 
takes the form of a crude type of sandal. The various country 
monographs make the following references to the situation with 
regard to clothing: 


Burma 

“As the climate is kind throughout the year, in the simple social conditions 
of (he rural areas the children need no clothes at all and men and women 
just need a piece of cloth to wrap around themselves as their work-a-day 
clothes.” 

U is necessary to add, however, that in the hill and frontier areas of Burma 
the winter is severe and the children in particular require good warm clothing. 
The lack of suitable clothing in these areas gives rise to ill-health and inability to 
resist disease, with a consequent high mortality rate. 

Ecuador 

White family {urban) A statement of monthly expenditure shows none at 
all on clothing and only six sucres (out of a total of ,588 sucres) on footwear for 
a family of 2 adults and 3 children. 

Indian jamily {rural) Weekly expenditure does not include any item for clothing 
or footwear; ponchos (woollen cloaks with a slit in the middle) w'hich are used 
as part of the bedding at night, arc used as clothing during the day. 

Japan 

The average monthly expenditure on clothing of an '‘average citizen” of 
Tokyo is stated to be as high as 3,590 yen out of a total income of 18,835 yen - 
or .some i9 per cent. 

Libya 

“The clothing of men and women alike consists mainly of the blankel-like 
barracan, which is not usually replaced more often than once a year; similarly, 
the children very often have nothing more than a single cotton shirt which is 
al.so made to last twelve months.” 

ThI: tFFFCT or war and POSr-WAR CONDiriONS 

76. Three of the nine selected countries—Burma, Japan and 
Libya - werc the scene of fighting or destruction from the air in the 
Second World War, w ith all the consequences of those conditions; in 
addition, Ceylon, as a member of the British Commonwealth, 
contributed men and materials to the war effort. Iran, Egypt and 
the three Latin American countries were affected to a lesser extent. 
However, other problems have arisen in Bolivia as a result of 
successive revolutions and the war with Paraguay (1932-35). Burma 
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has continued to be confronted with internal strife and its con¬ 
sequences since the end of the Second World War. In nearly all the 
countries under consideration, social progress and plans for the im¬ 
provement of the plight of those in greatest need were held up by the 
uncertainly engendered by the war; similarly, post-war economic and 
political instability in many countries retarded the development of 
social welfare plans. In those less-developed countries directly 
affected by belligerent action, special problems ol‘ need arose. 
Homes and industrial undertakings were destroyed; breadwinners 
were killed, leaving behind dependants; other breadwinners were so 
seriously maimed that they arc cither unable to do any work at all or 
their capacity, in some cases after a long period of treatment and 
rehabilitation, has been severely restricted. The less obvious, but 
more far-reaching results of war include the loosening of family and 
community tics as the result of enforced separation or the transfer 
from rural to industrial occupations consequent upon the demand 
for munitions and other industrial products. 

National CALAMtnts 

77. Partly because of the extremes of climatic conditions and of 
unusual geological or geographical features, and partly because of 
the lack of technological progress in preventive and remedial mea¬ 
sures, the less-developed countries are frequently the scenes of large- 
scale and sometimes nation-wide disasters in the form of epidemics, 
droughts, floods, earthquakes and fires, the last-named being much 
more serious where congested and flimsy homes prevail. As 
recently as 1953, Rangoon experienced a disastrous fire which 
rendered tens of thousands of people homeless. ,lapan is subject 
to severe earthquake shocks every few years; drought is an ever¬ 
present threat to the lives of the people of Libya and both that 
country and Egypt are vulnerable to plagues of locusts. The count¬ 
ries of Latin America arc susceptible, in varying degrees, to Hoods, 
droughts and earthquakes, with all that these disasters entail. In 
1949, Ecuador suffered a severe earthquake resulting in the death 
of 6,000 people and rendering some 100,000 homeless. Natural 
disasters of all kinds inevitably create special and serious problems 
of need among large sections of the community. These problems 
not only relate to sudden and urgent need for the essentials of life, 
but they also extend to the long-term needs of those w^ho have been 
deprived of their homes and means of livelihood and who may be 
obliged to start life afresh in entirely new surroundings. It is in 
conditions of this kind that the strain on mutual aid within the 
family or the community is intolerable and the resources of un¬ 
official organizations are insufTicicnl—as, indeed, may be those of the 
government itself in the absence of help from other countries or from 
international organizations. 
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An era of transition 

78. It may be concluded that in all nine countries with which this 
report is concerned, the social and economic life of the people is in a 
state of transition, due to a variety of internal and external influences. 
At one extreme, Japan, where universal education has been in force 
for more than a generation, represents a country where the transition¬ 
al process largely takes the form of recovery from the devastating 
effects of the Second World War; but in the majority of the other 
countries (of which Libya is an example at the other extreme) the 
transitional state is due to worldwide developments, coupled with the 
desire on the part of governments and people alike that those who 
have hitherto lived in depressed conditions shall in future be enabled 
to live a full and healthier life. 

79. The spread of education, improved health services, better 
transport and commuuication facilities and increased industrial¬ 
ization (with the consequent tendency for more and more people to 
exchange an urban life for a rural one) are both the causes and effects 
of the transitional stages through which so many less-developed 
countries are passing. While those who, of necessity or by inclina¬ 
tion, continue to follow the rural way of life are less susceptible to the 
transitional processes, steps taken by Governments in the all- 
important field of agrarian reform must inevitably, if gradually, lead 
to vital changes in the economic and social pattern of rural commun¬ 
ities. 

80. Of all the sociological changes which arc a feature of the 
transitional state, the weakening of ties within the extended family 
and the tribal community, leading to a decline in the tradition of 
mutual aid, are of special significance. This decline, accompanied 
by the knowledge of social security developments in many western 
industrialized countries since the end of the war, has created a 
demand that Governments accept an increasing responsibility for 
the provision of income maintenance schemes. 

81. It is against this background of transition, with age-long 
customs and traditions continuing side-by-side in countries where 
the way of life of many people, even if they represent a small propor¬ 
tion of the total population, differs little from that of the most 
economically advanced countries, that the social, political and admin¬ 
istrative aspects of the provision of assistance to the needy have to be 
considered. 
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SUMMARY OF EXISTING SCHEMES 
OF ASSISTANCE 

ThF. fiKNERAL POSITION 

82. At the outset, it must be made clear that, of the nine countries 
with which this report is concerned, only Ceylon, Egypt and Japan 
have anything approaching a "public ” scheme which entitles a 
person in need, irrespective of the part of the country in which he 
lives, to seek and to receive continuing assistance in cash or kind 
for himself and any dependants. Even in these three countries there 
arc varied and important limitations in the scope of the schemes in 
relation to the categories of needy persons who are covered and the 
extent to which need is met in the individual case. Moreover, in all 
three instances, the efficacy of the schemes appears to be severely 
handicapped by the restricted financial resources available. It 
would be wrong to suggest that none of the other six countries has 
made any provision at all for assistance to the needy; indeed, in some, 
there is specific legislation on the subject, but in practice the provision 
under such legislation appears to be so limited as to be almost 
negligible. In more than one country, action, except on the occurr¬ 
ence of a national disaster, is left entirely to non-governmental 
organizations, with or without financial aid from governmental 
sources. Such assistance as is afforded in these six countries 
frequently takes one of the following forms: (a) single non-recurring 
grants in cash or kind to meet a particular contingency; {b) the 
provision of accommodation for orphans and other homeless per¬ 
sons; or (f) medical attention. In some cases, provision of assistance 
in any form is confined to the residents of the larger cities. 

83. Details given later in this report provide some indication of 
the miscellaneous and, to some extent, unco-ordinated schemes 
which exist in the six countries in question and of the difficulty of 
presenting a balanced picture of the overall situation, but the 
extracts from the country monographs set forth below' serve to 
emphasize the lack of any comprehensive scheme. 

Bolivia 

“In fact, no continuing financial assistance is given and most permanent 
grants are in recognition of services rendered during the war (the Chaco War 
with Paraguay, 1932-35) or the revolution... Persons not covered by social 
security or by the Veterans’ Welfare Department must appeal to private 
charitable institutions or beg.” 
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li is understood that the latter reference is to those destitute persons (includ¬ 
ing the aged and the severely disabled) who are not entitled to social insurance 
benefits. Comparatively few beggars are, in fact, to be seen in the streets. 

fhe report of the United Nations Mission of Technical Assistance to Bolivia 
records (p. 10^>) the conclusion that “No provision for public poor relief has been 
made or is in immediate prospect.” 

Burma 

“The Government docs not give any direct contributions to widows, 
orphans, aged, disabled persons, chronically ill, unemployed, large families 
and other siFiiilar categories... The only direct assistance given by the Govern¬ 
ment in money or in kind is to people who have suffered from disasters such 
as fires, earthquakes etc., and, to a certain extent, to refugees from insurgent 
areas of the country.” 

It should be recorded here, however, that in recent years the Government 
has begun to make substantial grants to voluntary organizations concerned 
with the care of those in need. 

Chile 

“Assistance proper, by which is meant the giving of assistance in money 
or in kind, plays a much smaller part in the general welfare structure 
of the country than what may be called preventive assistance, as expressed 
in social legislation and the agencies connected therewith... there is no scheme 
for permanent or periodic aid in money or kind to needy persons.” 

Ecuador 

“It may be concluded that modern principles and practice regarding 
assistance to the needy have not yet reached official circles.” 

On the other hand there is, within the Ministry of Social Welfare, the Asisten- 
cia Publica (public assistance .service), the functions of which arc governed by 
the Public Assistance Decree (No. 1329) of 1950. However, it appears from 
the terms of this Decree that the service in question is limited almost exclusively 
to medical assistance, such as the provision of free home medical service and 
free consultation at clinics and hospitals. 

Iran 

“Iran does not, up to the present, possess any true assistance law in the 
sense in which the term is used or its scope undeistood today... there is no 
legislation or scheme providing foi direct government assistance to the needy 
in Iran. All efforts in this field arc being made by private organizations, 
which receive encouragement and, in certain cases, material assistance from 
the Government.” 

Libya 

“It is quite unrealistic to talk in terms of the provision of assistance for the 
needy as part of the social welfare structure of Libya. The inescapable fact 
is that the country has no welfare structure in the usual sense of the term. 
This should not occasion surprise in view of the history of conquest and 
occupation during the last 40 years... A country which is unable to provide 
more than a handful of teachers and which has not a single doctor or fully 
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trained nurse of its own can hardly be expected to think in terms of social 
welftirc, or a nation-wide scheme of assistance. The very limited provision 
which has been made for schemes of relief is represented by an ^ineven patch- 
work of a number of local and unco-ordinated arrangements, some of them 
hastily improvised to meet famine conditions resulting from the recurring 
droughts.” 


Historical background and traditions 

84. The evolution of government schemes of assistance, both in 
developed and less-dcvelopcd countries, can almost invariably be 
traced to religious or traditional customs which have e.xistcd for 
centuries. These customs, whatever their origin, still retain their 
significance both in principle and in practice, in varying degrees in 
nearly every country, including those in which there are now com¬ 
prehensive schemes of state assistance. On the other hand, the state 
has accepted the responsibility for relieving need which had pre¬ 
viously been borne by individuals, acting singly or in groups. This 
can frequently be attributed, at any rate, in part to the breaking 
away from long-established customs as a result of political action. 
An example of this is the dissolution of the monasteries in England 
during the sixteenth century. The monasteries had been places of 
refuge and had given help to the destitute in the form of food and 
shelter—even as the Buddhist monasteries of Burma do today. 
Although the disappearance of this source of material help was not 
the sole or even the most important factor in the evolution of the 
English Poor Law which remained substantially unchanged for 
nearly 300 years, it contributed to the introduction of legislation 
w^hich made each parish and village responsible for the relief of its 
own poor. 

85, Whilst, in some countries, the development of official schemes 
of assistance has been hastened by the waning influence of long¬ 
standing customs, the reverse process has occurred in others and the 
setting up of official schemes, the cost of which has inevitably had to 
be met from compulsory taxation, has resulted in a reduction in the 
amount of private charity. Yet again, in other countries, traditional 
customs and official schemes have continued to exist side by side 
without any marked effect of one on the other. The broad picture 
in the less-developed territories in the field of assistance to the needy 
is one of varied and slowly changing patterns, with traditional 
customs still largely predominating but with the social and economic 
developments of recent years beginning to have their cilect. In the 
few less-developed countries where some form of governmental 
schemes of continuing assistance exist they are of comparatively 
recent origin. At the same time, other countries have invested 
traditional customs of private assistance, including the maintenance 
of relatives, with the force of law by embodying them in the legislative 
code of the country as has happened, for instance, in Iran, as noted 
in the following extract from the relevant monograph: 
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“Today, however, arrangements for assistance by relatives, employers, etc., 
have gradually crystallized into a system and have been given legal form; they 
have ceased to be optional and patriarchal and have become an integral part 
of ordinary law'. The community’s responsibilities in the matter of assist¬ 
ance to the poor have thus gradually come to be defined by legislation.” 

86. There are significant references, in the monographs on the 
countries of Latin America dealt with, to the way in which human¬ 
itarian considerations and religious customs have, together, played 
their part in the development of schemes of assistance and to the 
acceleration of this development by the after-effects of war and 
natural disasters. 

Bolivia 

“Until the creation of the Ministry of Labour, Social Welfare and Health 
in 1943. . social assistance for the needy had been entirely in the hands of 
private welfare, charity and religious associations. Tn the case of orphans, 
as a consequence of the war with Paraguay, the State organized the first 
orphanages.” 

Chile 

“In Chile, as in all other Latin American countries, assistance originated 
with the Indian laws, which provided that, wherever a towm was built, a site 
should be reserved for the construction of a hospital and provision made 
for its maintenance. The first step towards social welfare w'ork in Chile was 
the establishment of hospitals in all towns... Assistance to the needy, in 
the form of charity, was given by the Government, the Church and private 
persons. The provisions of the end of the sixteenth century reflect the 
harmony that existed between the municipal authorities and ecclesiastical 
or private charities. After the earthquakes that devastated the country, or 
during epidemics, they one and all distributed money and food to help the 
victims... During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, much charitable 
work was done, often in accordance with the customs of the time; for example, 
well-to-do householders used to set aside one day a week for the distribution 
of alms to beggars and the needy.” 

Ecuador 

“Action was at first limited to the placing of needy persons in hospices, 
homes and orphanages, without any consideration of special needs. The 
placing in the community home or the giving of alms w'cre, generally speaking, 
the forms in which assistance was given and that may be said to have been 
the main line of thought up to 1938... Since 1938 there has been a move¬ 
ment to carry out welfare work, especially under the direction of the Ministry 
of Social Welfare.” 

87. Of the three countries considered in this report the Govern¬ 
ments of which have drawn up nation-wide schemes for assistance to 
the needy, Japan seems to have been the first to make legal provision 
for such assistance. This was done during the so-called Meiji era, 
which began in 1867. fn 1874. the Government enacted the Poor 
Relief Regulation, described as a general and basic system of relief'. 
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The preamble to the Regulation stipulated that the method for the 
relief of the people in need should be established through "the 
mutual fellowship among the people, and the State shall be respons¬ 
ible only for the relief of the extremely poor and helpless in pressing 
need. This Regulation remained in force until it was superseded by 
the Poor Relief Law of 1929 which specified the classes of persons 
(the aged and infirm, children under 13, pregnant women, the sick 
and the mentally and physically handicapped) who could be granted 
relief. During the occupation of Japan after the Second World 
War, the Poor Relief Law was, in turn, superseded by the Daily Life 
Security Law of 1946, amended four years later by an Act of the same 
title; it is this latest Act which governs the present national system of 
assistance to the needy. 

88. In the case of Ceylon, the first statutory provision for assist¬ 
ance to the needy seems to have been the Poor Law Ordinance of 
1939, which came into operation in 1940. This ordinance, which 
imposed on the local authorities the duty of the provision of relief for 
persons other than the able-bodied, was based on the English Poor 
Law, as amended, which was still in operation at that time. The 
Government of Ceylon had, however, made some administrative 
provision for the relief of need well before the end of the nineteenth 
century; records of the Treasury for 1886 (the earliest available) 
showed that during that year nearly 50,000 rupees were set aside f >r 
charitable allowance to "Fricnd-in-Nccd societies, paupers etc.”. 

89. In spite of the Ordinance of 1939, which as yet operates in 
three municipalities only, the earlier provision by the central govern¬ 
ment has continued to develop, so that it has now become a nation¬ 
wide public assistance scheme, integrated with the general admin¬ 
istration of the island. That the growth of the central governmenCs 
provision did not lead to the disappearance of private charity in 
Ceylon is mentioned in the ''Report on the Proposal to Introduce 
Statutory Provision for Poor Relief in Ceylon" of 1934 (the Wedder- 
burn Report, so called after its author) in the following terms: 

“It is clear therefore that among the Sinhalese the duty of assisting the poor 
was an essential part of the body of the law by which society was regulated 
and the results of this remains today, not only in formal charity—the feeding 
of the poor by the well-to-do on special occasions and the custom that no 
supplicant can be .sent away without alms -but also in the engrai.ned charity 
of the people towards their poorer neighbours.’’ 

90. Two years earlier, the Controller of Labour of Ceylon had 
reported that: 

“There seems little doubt that the dislocation of the Island’s economic life 
in recent years has very gravely affected the lives and fortunes of very many 
thousands as the sums available for relief whether governmental or local 
seem pathetically small and would be more so were it not lor the abiding 
charity of the people which keeps utter destitution from very many liomes.” 
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91. In ihc case of Egypt, the scheme of social security now in 
operation is of most recent origin, having come into effect in February 
1951. Before that date, assistance to the needy was left almost 
entirely to the Islamic institutions which continue to play an impor¬ 
tant part in the country’s social structure, and to the large number of 
charitable organizations of all kinds. The first intervention by the 
Government seems to have been in the 1930’s, when a number of 
soup kitchens were set up in the larger towns. From many points 
of view, the Egyptian scheme is one of unusual interest. It is under¬ 
stood that the Government originally intended to adopt a system of 
social insurance but, when it was realized that this would benefit 
only the comparatively small minority of people who worked for 
cash wages, it was decided to abandon the proposal in favour of a 
social security system which did not involve the payment of insurance 
contributions and which would, therefore, be available to the 
fellaheen (peasants) in the villages of the Nile valley as well as to the 
citizens of such cities as Cairo and Alexandria. This decision 
suggests that a cash economy plays a greater part in the lives of the 
fellaheen than it does among the peasants of most less-developed 
territories, a situation which is, no doubt, due largely to the con¬ 
centration of the rural population in the valley of the Nile with the 
resultant clo.ser approximation to conditions of an urban economy. 

Principal ffatures of ckntral govi-rnmeni scmkmes 

92. It is proposed at this point to give a brief outline of the main 
features of the existing schemes in Ceylon, Egypt and Japan, since 
these countries, for reasons already explained, must be considered 
to be in a different category from the other six in relation to the sub¬ 
ject of this report. Different aspects of these schemes are discussed 
in more detail in later chapters. 

Ceylon 

Although there are two distinct schemes of assistance in Ceylon, the differen¬ 
tiation, unlike that in Egypt, where there are also two schemes (see below), is 
not in terms of categories of needy persons but of geographical location. The 
underlying object of the Poor Law Ordinance of 1939 was to transfer the finan¬ 
cial and administrative burden of poor relief, except for the able-bodied, from 
the central government to the local authorities, but this transfer has so far been 
limited to the municipalities of Colombo, Kandy and Galle, the combined 
population of which is less than 7 per cent of that of the whole country. Refer¬ 
ence to the three municipal schemes is made in the section of this chapter 
dealing with local authority schemes. 

The non-statutory scheme of public assistance operated by the central govern¬ 
ment throughout the greater part of Ceylon, although dating back some seventy 
years, seems to have become of real importance during the last twenty years only. 
Before 1932, it took the form of a small allocation from the central budget to 
the nine provinces into which the country is divided. Between 1934 and 1953, 
the annual expenditure rose from 127,250 rupees to 9,000,000 rupees, which, 
even allowing for some depreciation in the purchasing power of the rupee, 
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represents a phenomenal increase. Public assistance under the centra! govern¬ 
ment scheme is payable in the form of monthly allowances to the sick, the aged 
and infirm, the physically and menUilly defective and their dependants, widows 
with dependent children, women deserted by their husbands or deprived of their 
help owing to incurable illness, imprisonment or other similar cause, and orphans 
under 16 years of age deprived of the help of their parents. Able-bodied per¬ 
sons and “professional beggars” are specifically excluded. The scheme is 
based on the existence of a slate of destitution which is defined as “if owing to 
neglect or inability to fend for themselves they have reached a stage where they 
have fallen below the standard which is necessary for a life consistent with 
human requirements”, 'fhe continuing importance of the public assistance 
scheme, in spite of the object of the Poor Law Ordinance referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, is indicated by the number (d'recipients at the end of L)52 
-nearly 80,000 -compared with a total of less than 13,000 recipients undei the 
three municipal poor law schemes. 


E^ypt 

The social security scheme which came into operation in 1951 was preceded 
by a sample statistical survey of the conditions of low income families in both 
rural and urban areas. This survey was made by the Lgyptian Statistical 
Depanment in co-operation with an expert from the United Nations I'cchnical 
Assistance Administration. The scheme is of a two-fold nature; there is a 
system of non-contributory pensions “to cover the needs of destitute families 
caused by the death of the breadwinner, disability or old age”, and a social 
assistance system for certain other categories of needy people. Broadly speaking, 
the lirst system caters to long-term needs whilst the social assistance system 
covers families in need because of some temporary dilliciilty, such as illness or 
imprisonment of the breadwinner, although widows and divorced wives wl»o 
have no entitlement to a pension are also included in certain circumstances. 
In spite of their ditferent titles, the two systems are fundamentally the same in 
character since both are based on the ascertainment of need and both are 
iinanced entirely from the national budget. Each system is, thcrcfoie, a form 
of public assistance. There aie, however, at least two important differences 
between them. Firstly, whereas there is a legal entitlement to a non-contri¬ 
butory pension, if it can be established that the prescribed conditions are present, 
there is no similar entitlement to assistance, which is granted as a matter of 
discretion according to the budgetary position. Jn fact, however, this differ¬ 
ence has not, so far, proved to be a very real one as insufficient budgetary funds 
have been available to meet all valid claims for pension. Secondly, while, 
as their name suggests, pensions arc continuing payments not limited in duration 
(so long as conditions of entitlement arc satisfied), “assistance” takes the form 
either of a single lump sum payment or of continuing periodic payments tor 
a period not exceeding two years. As explained in paragraph 182 below, the 
social security scheme is administered through a separate department of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. 

Japan 

7Te scheme of assistance under the Daily I .ife Security Law is a universal one, 
as distinct from the dual schemes in operation in Ceylon and Egypt. The 
Daily Life Security Law, unlike the legislation which it superseded—the Poor 
Relief Law of 1929 does not limit the categories of persons entitled to assist¬ 
ance. In particular, it has ended the exclusion of persons in need on account 
of unemployment; furthermore, it docs not exclude employed persons. 
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Article I of the cunent Diiily Life Security Law (as amended in 1950, conse¬ 
quent upon the experience gained in the operation of the immediate post-war 
legislation of 1946) sets out the fundamental basis of the Act in the following 
terms: 

“The purpose of the Law shall be that the State will, in accordance with 
the principle provided for in Article 25^^ of the Constitution of Japan, 
provide necessary assistance to all of the citizens in need, according to the 
degree of need, and thus guarantee their minimum living as well as encourage 
them to become self-supporting.” 

The Daily Life Security Law places an obligation upon the Minister of 
Welfare to lay down a minimum standard of assistance according to the com¬ 
position and circumstances of the individual fiimily. In addition to basic 
assistance, described as “livelihood aid”, there are six other kinds of aid, relating 
to educational, housing, mcilical, maternity, occupational and funeral expenses. 
In April 1955, there were some 677,(K)0 individuals in receipt of assistance under 
the Law, representing, with their dependants, over 1,900,000 people or about 1 
in 45 of the population. The expenditure during 1952 amounted to 28,784 
million yen. 

Principal features of local authority schemes 

93. There appear to be only two instances among the nine count¬ 
ries dealt with in this report of autonomous local authorities admin¬ 
istering schemes of continuing assistance to the needy within the 
conventional pattern of public assistance. These are in Ceylon, in 
the municipalities of Colombo, Kandy and Gallc and in Libya, in 
Tripoli.^® The various special aspects of these schemes arc dealt 
with in detail in later chapters of this report. 

Ceylon 

The “statutory poor relief” schemes operating in the three municipalities are 
based on the Poor Law Ordinance of 1939 (sec paragraph 88 above). Under that 
Ordinance, assistance was to be given by the local authorities to the physically 
or mentally infirm or incapacitated, to orphans or children (below a prescribed 
age) of poor parents, and also in cases of “sudden and urgent necessity”. It 
was visualized that this transfer from the Central Government would eventually 
apply to all local authorities in the island and that each would make special 
iinancial provision. What has in fact occurred so far is described as follows 
in the relevant monograph: 

“The law operates at present in the three municipal towns of Colombo, 
Kandy and Galle only; but none has yet levied a special rate for the purpose 
of financing poor relief. The proper investigation of cases and the giving 
of satisfactory relief has been attempted only in the Colombo Municipality, 
and this has been possible because of the strong financial position of the 

Article 25 states that “All people have the right to maintain the minimum 
standards of wholesome and cultured living in all spheres of life, the State shall 
use its endeavours for the promotion and extension of social welfare and security 
and of public health”. 

'^' Tripoli, the capital of the province of Tripolitania, and Benghazi, the 
capital of the province of Cyrenaica, rank equally as “Federal capitals”’ 
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Municiptil Coiiiici]. The luck of funds hus, however, stood in the wuy oi 
suitable relief being given to the poor in the other towns. For the same 
reasons, the Ordinance has not been extended to other urban areas and to 
rural areas —i.e. other municipal council areas and urban council areas, 
town council and village committee areas , though 14 years have elapsed 
since the Ordinance was passed. It wall thus be seen that the expectations 
of those who recommended this legislation and those who w^'re responsible 
for placing it on the Statute Book have not been fulfilled. A number of local 
authorities have expressed the view that their finances do not permit their 
undertaking the cidministration of the Poor I.,aw in their respective areas.” 

The rates of assistance allowances and the number of recipients in the three 
municipalities arc governed by their financial resources. Whilst the allowances 
payable in Colombo are higher than those payable under the centra! govern¬ 
ment's public assistance scheme, the allowances in Galle and Kandy are lower. 
The monograph states that 

“there is truth in the complaint that the plight of the poor in Galle and 
Kandy has become worse since the introduction of the Poor I.aw as the rates 
of assistance have been decreased or have remained stationary when the 
rates of assistance given by the Government agents have increased.'’ 

Colombo and Kandy each operate their poor law administration through 
a central Public Assistance Committee of the municipality, whilst in Galle the 
administration is in the hands of ward sub-committees. 

Libya 

Although, in many respects, Libya is the least developed of the nine countries 
under consideration, the larger of its two capital cities—Tripoli has a system 
of poor relief administered by the municipality. The explanation .seems U' 
lie in the history of the occupation of Tripolitania during the last 40 years, 
which led to a concentration of Europeans in the only really large city in the 
biggest (in terms of population) of the three provinces which now form the 
United Kingdom of Idbya. An interesting and unusual feature of the Tripoli 
scheme is that, although (with one very minor exception) there is no other 
similar scheme in Tripolitania or, for that matter, in any of the other provinces, 
the cost is met from the provincial budget of Tripolitania and not by the munici¬ 
pality. The administration of what is known as the “poor card” system is in 
the hands of a Municipal Relief Committee which contains representatives of 
each of the four communities (Arab, Italian, .lewi.sh and Maltese) which make 
up the cosmopolitan population of the city. The Tripoli scheme differs from 
the schemes in Ceylon, Egypt and Japan in that the bulk of the expenditure is 
incurred in the supply of food in the form of monthly rations. The T ripoli 
poor card system, which, like the public assistance system of Ceylon, is not 
covered by statutory provisions, is unrestricted as regards categories of needy 
persons, each case being considered by the Relief Committee on its individual 
merits. It resembles the Japanese system in that persons in employment are 
not excluded. In practice, however, the very limited financial provision means 
that only a small proportion of persons in real need are assisted. 

Relation of government schemes of assistance 
TO other social security provisions 

94. In those countries where programmes of social security or 
income maintenance play a prominent part in government admin- 
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islration as well as in the day-to-day lives of the people, schemes of 
assistance based on individual or family need have come to be regard¬ 
ed as residual services to fill in any gaps which may be left by contri¬ 
butory social insurance schemes. This stop-gap role may take the 
form of supplementing insurance benefits in those cases where they 
prove to be inadequate or, more important, of providing the basic 
income where insurance benefits are not payable. Because of the 
very high proportion of peasants who are either self-employed or 
whose work remuneration is in the form of a share of the crop in 
nearly all the less-developed territories, there are severe practical 
limitations to the extent to which insurance can be used as a means 
of social security. Of the countries with which this report is con¬ 
cerned, Japan is the only one which has both a nation-wide scheme 
of assistance and a comprehensive system of social insurance, 
extending, in the case of sickness insurance, to self-employed per¬ 
sons. Although the Japanese Advisory Council on Social Security 
has recommended to the Government that the means to secure the 
minimum standard of living should be an overall insurance system, it 
appears from information contained in the monograph that this 
result has not yet been achieved (see para. 218 below). 

95. Neither Ceylon nor Egypt, the other two countries with 
national schemes of assistance, has so far adopted social insurance, 
although in both countries there is protection (employers' liability or 
workmen’s compensation) for employees who meet mih accidents 
in the course of their employment, in Libya, the three separate 
social insurance schemes are, in practice, limited almost entirely to 
Tripoli. Moreover, except in respect of industrial accidents, the 
scope of the schemes has been confined to Europeans working for 
employers, so that the schemes are of little practical significance lo 
the much larger Arab population of the city. 

96. Burma, like a number of other countries which have not yel 
embarked upon schemes of social insurance, has enacted legislation 
in respect of workmen's compensation, but the scope of this legisla- 
lation is necessarily very limited since it applies only to a small 
minority of the working population of the country; some groups of 
workers, however, have an entitlement to sick pay (which has been 
extended to cover maternity cases) at the sole expense of the employer. 
The four remaining countries, Bolivia, Chile, Ecuador and Iran, 
have schemes of social insurance in various stages of development and 
effectiveness, but, except in the case of Chile, with its relatively large 
urban and industrialized population, these schemes cover only a small 
proportion of workers and therefore do not take the place of schemes 
of assistance based on individual need. Moreover, with the excep¬ 
tion of Tran, none of these four countries makes any provision for 
insurance against unemployment. (For ease of reference, notes on 
the social insurance position in each of the nine countries are given 
in appendix FI). 
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97. In its wider meaning, the term ‘social security ’ can be taken 
to include a variety of provisions, ranging From complete mainten¬ 
ance in institutions to various forms of limited benefits in cash or 
kind for special purposes. Ihcse latter include the granting ot 
children's or family allowances to persons with family responsibil¬ 
ities, rent allowances, tree medical treatment and rehabilitation 
facilities. The benefits so provided are sometimes, but not always, 
based on ascertained need as distinct from presiimptiw or potential 
need. To avoid undue repetition, reference to these benefits will 
he FTiade in the appropriate sections and chapters of this report. 

Sc'Hl MFS or ASSlSl ANn- SPONSORl D BY RMK.IOOS AND 
OTIIPR N()N-(i()Vi;RNMFN l AL OR(»A NI/ATIONS 

98. Since most non-governmental organizations concerned with 
the relief of poverty have a religious origin, it is convenient to con¬ 
sider this subject on the basis of the religious grouping of the count¬ 
ries of the Middle East, the Far East and Latin America considered 
here. 


The Moslem countries of the Middle East 

99. Reference has been made in chapter 1 to the great emphasis 
that is laid on almsgiving as one of the cardinal features of the 
Islamic creed. There are several methods by which a Moslem is 
enabled to fulfil the requirements to make gifts to the poor as a 
personal duty. The extent to which these various methods now 
apply in any particular Moslem country seems to be governed largely 
by the different way in which traditional customs and practices have 
become modified with the political, social and economic development 
of the country concerned, and also by the predominance of particular 
sects, such as the Shiah sect in Iran. In the extract from the mono¬ 
graph on Egypt quoted earlier (see paragraph 55 above), it w'as 
pointed out that, in that country, the dislinciion between legal or 
compulsory almsgiving {zakat) and voluntary almsgiving (sadakah) 
is not always observed in practice and that the former is now left to 
individuals who give according to their personal generosity and piety. 
The teachings of the Koran and of the Prophet called for both zakat 
on the part of the rich, and for sadakah on the part of all believers 
as indispensable aspects of Moslem practice. In the three Moslem 
countries covered here, however, tithes appear to have lost their 
compulsory character and to have become assimilated to voluntary 
almsgiving, which alone survives in all three countries. Moreover, 
as the Koran stresses the virtue of giving alms in secret ( “If you make 


The terms “non-governmentar\ “private”, “charitable” and “voluntary” 
organizations (or agencies) arc used in different contexts in the course of this 
report to denote the variety of institutions which have not originated as part 
of government organization. 
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your alms lo appear it is well, but if you conceal them and give them 
to the poor, this will be better for you'’) there is no ready means of 
assessing the full extent to which the influence of Islam serves to 
alleviate need, but there seems to be little doubt that many devout 
Moslems follow the injunction of the Koran by making secret gifts 
in cash or kind to their poorer relatives, particularly on the occasion 
of Moslem feasts. An outward sign of the continued acceptance of 
the almsgiving precepts of the Koran is the prevalence of beggars, 
more usually in the neighbourhood of mosques. In each of the three 
Moslem countries under consideration there is some degree of legal 
prohibition of begging of local application, although the extent to 
which this legislation is enforced by the police authorities appears 
to be very limited. 

100. Of all the Moslem institutions concerned with the making 
of gifts to the poor, the charitable foundation known as the Wakfs 
is the most important, not only because it is widely developed and 
accepted, but because, at any rate in Egypt and Iran, it has come to 
be administered as part of the government of the country, with the 
result that the funds which it provides can be fully controlled and 
diverted to specific purposes. The concept of bequeathing property 
to the Wakfs is two-fold. In one case, the property is for the benefit 
of the community at large—such as the provision of a mosque or 
other buildings; in the second, and more important from the point 
of view of this study, the gift takes the form of an endowment, the 
income from the bequeathed property to be made available in per¬ 
petuity for the benefit of the poor. 

101. The role of the Wakfs and other charitable institutions in the 
three countries of the Middle East covered by this survey is suggested 
by a number of references in the relevant country monographs. 

Efrypt 

“The Ministry of Wakfs which was established in 1835 as a religious and 
semi-governmental organization, is the most farreaching agency engaged 
in relief work and is considered very important within the whole framework 
of public assistance in the country Jt administers endowments and charitable 
foundations that some people endow- from their prosperity for charitable 
purposes. The greater pan of the revenue of the Wakfs is spent towards 
providing permanent and periodic relief to the needy families, schools, or¬ 
phanages, providing clothing and food to the poor and assisting students 
coming from abroad to study Islamic teachings at El Azhar University. It 
also includes celebrating religious feasts, providing subsidies to private 
agencies, help for benevolent societies for teaching the Koran and building 
mosques.” 

The Ministry’s budget for the fiscal year 1952/53, included provision for 
continuing allowances to some 6,000 families “on the basis of case investigation” 
at a total cost of £ E 140,0(.K). Another £ E 75,000 was allocated for temporary 
relief and clothing assistance based on the recommendation of “someone known 
to the Ministry” or the local authorities. The Ministry also undertook the 
administration by way of monthly allowances of £ E 54,000 for “families indi- 
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caicd in the endowments” (in general, himilics related to the Wakfs d(>nor) who 
are regarded as having a legal entitlement without any question of investigation 
into their needs. In carrying out this latter function, the Ministry acts as a 
trustee on behalf of the spccilied beneficiaries. In so doing, it is not necessarily 
concerned with the question of the provision of assistance for those in need as 
it is in carrying out its other functions. It is pointed out that in other categories 
of beneficiaries, where case investigation is required, Islamic doctrine provides 
that there shall be no humiliation of the potential beneficiary. 

The extent to which non-governmental organizations other than the W akfs 
participate in the relief of need among the people of T gypt is summarized as 
follows: “There are, at present, about 3,200 social private agencies registered 
with the Ministry of Social AtTairs, with a budget of abovit £ \ 2,12:^,600 and 
membership of about 283,000, serving mostly urban communities. The<r 
functions cover a wide range of social services including relief, nutrition, educ¬ 
ation, medical social services, vocational guidance and institutioTial social 
work. In the fiscal year 1952/53, private organizations spent about £ E 150,000 
on relief work, including temporary and permanent assistance, burial expenses, 
assistance for marriage and education, clothing and assistance in kind. The 
large associations engaged in relief work provide assistance to the needy people 
on the basis of social investigation... Some of these organizations serve certain 
groups, such as a religious sect or people of a certain locality. Others serve 
on a national basis. The private organizations supplement and support the 
efforts of the public in assisting the needy.” 

It tippears, however, that many ef the.se private organizations rely very 
largely on subsidies from public funds. 

Iran 

The institution of the Wakfs is staled to have been widely developed in Iran, 
so much so that it has become the possessor of a large proportion of the cul¬ 
tivated land of the country--a proportion which some estimates put as high 
as one third of the total area. The administration of W’akfs endowments is 
carried out through a special department of the Ministry of Education. The 
utilization of Wakfs income in the interests of the needy (us distinct from the 
direct use of settled property for the community at large) is emphasized in the 
following terms: 

“The second category... consists of Wakfs whose beneficiaries enjoy the 
use not of the property itself but of (he income therefrom. These IWtkfs 
are mainly intended for the poor and destitute and for all in need. The 
income is applied according to the general stipulations of the person making 
the endowment, but always for the benefit of the poor. In no circumstances 
may such income be expended for the benefit of persons in possession ot 
financial means. There are large numbers of Wakfs of the second category 
throughout Iran by means of w'hich some assistance is given to the needy. 
The social institution of the Wakfs^ introduced by Islam in its earliest days, 
has become deeply rooted in the law and customs of Iran. As a result of 
its religious character, the Wakfs has a closer affinity to charity than to social 
assistance, as it has gradually evolved in other countries.” 

In addition to the Wakfs, there are a number of non-governmental or¬ 
ganizations in Iran which are concerned with the relief of distress. The two 
most important are the Imperial Charity Foundation and the Red Lion and 
Sun Society of Iran (the Iranian equivalent of the Red Cross). References to 
the assistance activities of these organizations are made later in this report. 
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Libya 

Although lilt* inslilutit>n of the i\'akfs exists in Tripolitania andCyrenaica 
(but not, so far as is known, in the Fezzan) it appears, in present conditions, 
to do little to provide assistance to the needy. This situation may be attri¬ 
butable to the relatively small income available to the institution, due to the 
general poverty of the country. The fact that, until recently, the country did 
not have its own M(»slcm government accounts for the absence of any govern¬ 
mental organization comparable to that of the Ministry of Wakfs in Hgypt and 
the special department in the Ministry of Education in Iran. In Tripolitania, 
the W'akfs organization appears to be independent of the Government but in 
C'yrenaica it is nov\ under the control of the Minist?*y of Justice for the province, 
f he bulk of the income available to the Wakfs organizations in Tripolitania and 
Cyrcnaica seems to be utilized foi the maintenance of mosques and Koranic 
schools (religious schools primarily concerned with the teaching of tlie Koran) 
and for the payment of salaries to religious teachers. In part, the limitations 
on the W'akfs funds for pioviding assistance to the needy in Libya is counter¬ 
balanced by a system of Moslem Relief Committees which have been set up 
in the huger centres <>f population in Tripolitania and, to a lesser extent, in 
C yrcnaica. In spite of the title, the bulk of the funds available totheseCom- 
mittees is not derived from voluntary gifts made in compliance with the require¬ 
ments of the Koran, although most committees derive some income on this 
basis. As originally concei\cd, the funds of the committees came from a small 
hut compulsory le\y on ncli and poor alike, collected through the medium ot 
the rationing system which was then in operation. It is understood, however, 
that with the end of rationing the maitt source of income in Tripolitania is now 
the Tripolitania Relief F und a non-Moslem organisation started during the 
Second World War ic) rai.se money for special relief measures by mca.ns of a 
lottery. The Moskmi Relief Committees do not attempt to give continuing 
allowances, but distribute gifts, mainly in kind, on the occasion of Moslem 
feasts or make non-recurring grants to meet particular contingencies, including, 
in particular, funeral expenses. In Tripoli, there arc a number of small charit¬ 
able organizations primarily concerned with the needs of the non-Moslem 
communities which arc a I'ealure iT that city. 


The Riiddhisi countries of (he Far Fast 

102, 1 he Buddhist religion, which predominales in Burma, 

Ceylon and Japan, but the influence of which on the way of living 
seems to vary as between these countries, docs not lay stress on 
giving to the poor to the same extent as do the Islamic and Christian 
creeds. As mentioned earlier (see paragraph 54 above), the giving 
of alms cither for religious purposes or to help the needy is, however, 
regarded as a means of acquiring individual merit. Hence, beggars 
are to be found outside Buddhist temples in the same way as they 
frequent the precincts of mo,squcs in Moslem countries; but because 
of the individual and unorganized character of Buddhist charity, 
there arc no charitable institutions in Buddhist countries comparable 
to the Wakfs organization in Egypt and Iran or the various Roman 
Catholic societies in Latin America. Relevant information drawn 
from the various country monographs is set forth below. 
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Burma 

Most of the non-governmental organizations concerned with the alleviation 
of distress appear to have been set up, in the first instance, by Christian mission¬ 
aries, but the San^ha, or Religious Brotherhood of Buddhist Monks, have made 
their contribution to the welfare of the country, mainly in the educational held. 
The monograph states that “the more progressive of the Plunn^yis, or monks, 
have also sheltered and fed the indigent and destitute and have acted as wise 
counsellors in solving the many social, spiritual and other difficulties of then 
local flock.'’' 


The history of successive conquests and occupation of Ceylon by I uropcan 
countries no doubt partly accounts for the fticl that the more important volun¬ 
tary agencies in the island did not originate as Buddhist organizations: “fhe 
origin of the voluntary agencies can be traced to the Colombo 1 riend-in-Necd 
Society, established in 1831 at the suggestion of the Bishop of Calcutta, in whose 
see C'eylon was included. Branches of the Society wcic formed later at Kandy, 
Galle, Trincomalee and Jaffna, and in 1934, most of the important towns had 
Friend-in-Need Societies. The Colombo Friend-in-Need Society is the oldest 
voluntary agency on the island and has served the community A>r ovei 122 years. 
Its objects are the relief of deserving pooi among the non-able-bodied persons 
residing in the city of ( .olombo and the encouragement of thrift and self-help .. 
The Friend-in-Need Society also pays casual relief for a period of three months, 
either in cash or in kind by providing milk, food, medieme. spectacles, etc., to 
the poor... It has facilities... for the distribution of old clothes and sewn 
garments to the poor.. The Ceylon Social Service Teague in Colombo and 
similar leagues in other towns maintain child welfare centres and clinics, and 
distribute food and other nourishments, such as cod-liver oil, vitamin C tablets, 
etc., to poor mothers and their infants. They have relief centres to help people 
in distress owing to ill-health or unemployment.” 

Japan 

With the coming into operation of the Daily l.ife Security Law and the accept¬ 
ance by the Government of direct responsibility for the relief of want. Slate 
subsidies to private organizations have been restricted and, consequently, these 
organizations have played a less important role in the assistance held. The 
Community Chest campaign is said, however, to yield a substantial source of 
income (over 100 million yen in 1950) for a variety of private welfare organiz¬ 
ations. Among their other activities, these private organizations provide nearly 
one third of the 1,000 “protective institutions” (establishments atlording accom¬ 
modation for the aged, persons requiring rehabilitation, etc.) in the country. 

The Christian countries of Latin America 

103. The conception of Christian charity is more general in 
nature than the Islamic approach to almsgiving and this difference is 
reflected in the variety of religious welfare institutions to be found in 
countries like Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador where Roman Catholicism 
is the predominant religion. More particularly, the concern of the 
Roman Catholic Church is for the care of children and this is reflect¬ 
ed in the numbers of orphanages established and maintained by the 
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various religious orders. Because of the historical background of 
the South American countries and, in general, the more prosperous 
position of their white communities, Christian charity very largely 
takes the form of help by these communities for the less prosperous 
indigenous peoples. The important part played by religious organ¬ 
izations in Latin America is emphasized in the extracts from the 
pertinent monographs set forth below. 

Bolivia 

“During the colonial period and for many years afterwards, welfare institu¬ 
tions were the responsihiliiy of non-governmental organizations, usually 
religious orders... 'the community has, on many occasions, participated 
and co-operated with the State in welfare work, and agencies for the aged, 
the destitute and the infirm are still run by private organizations.. Organ¬ 
izations such as the national Red Cross provide welfare services through their 
voluntary workers: those assisted are for the most part destitute persons with 
incomes far below the subsistence level who arc unable to work and are 
wholly dependent up(m public charily... The only institutions that concern 
themselves with the aged poor are the Roman C’atholic shelters and some 
Salvation Army agencies... The poor or destitute, the aged, and large 
families are assisted by the Rotarian Ladies' ('ommiltee, the Red CYoss 
C ommittee and the Society of St. Anthony of Padua which distribute money to 
the poor of the town without registration or invcsligation .. generally speaking 
these institutions are run on traditional philanthropic lines in a spirit of 
Christian charity.” 


Chile 


“There arc a large number of private organizations for assistance to the 
needy in Chile. Many of them are subsidi.scd, to a greater or less degree, 
by the State and were founded by private persons, dioceses, parishes or 
religious communities... 

“The Pdtronato Nacional de la Infancia (National Council lor the Pro¬ 
tection of Children) was founded in L>()1 for charitable purposes by a group 
of persons wishing to provide protection for destitute children... and is at 
prc.scnt fulfilling its purposes by caring for destitute, undernourished and 
rickety children from birth t(') the age of tw'o or three years, through... milk 
distribution centres of which there arc seventeen in operation in various 
working-class quarters of Santiago. 

“T he Society of St. Vincent de Paul, founded in Chile in 1854, is at present 
operating with 1,550 members working in J26 parochial branches and with 
many private organisations for assistance to the needy... the persons assisted 
are usually individuals and families w'ho arc not covered by social insurance 
and who have fallen into poverty as a result of being incapacitated for work 
through illness, desertion or other causes. 

“T he Hennandad de Dolores^ active since 1823, provides charity, especially 
for the destitute sick. In Santiago it is at present providing medical services 
at home for approximately 4,000 patients a year, treating an average of 24,000 
sick in thirteen dispcn.sarics and dispensing approximately 33,000 prescrip¬ 
tions. It... keeps a clothing store and distributes bedding and clothing to 
destitute persons. 
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“77/r Auxilio Social Christiana has as its object attention to the social 
requirements of the needy- sufficient food for children and adults, necessary 
clothing and suitable accommodation... Its entire income is distributed 
in the form of assistance which was given to 600 families in 1952. 

“The Salvation Army has hostels for homeless men and women and a home 
for needy girls, providing accommodation at low' cost or free in cases of 
destitution. 

“Private assi.stance bodies in Chile also maintain the following institutions, 
among others: 25 homes for the aged of both sexes, 46 homes for orphans or 
destitute children, 102 establishments for the protection of minors, 135 Red 
Cross medical aid institutions, 48 milk distribution centres... 15 homes for 
the destitute... 135 organizations of various types for assistance to the needy .,. 
12 assistance centres... 21 different organizations for the education or assis¬ 
tance of indigenous inhabitants of Araiicania, etc.” 

The number of voluntary organizations may be explained partly by the fact 
that as many as 60 per cent of the population live in towns and partly by 
the very high proportion of non-indigenous people. 

Ecuador 

“Almost all social welfare work and any assistance worth mentioning is 
confined to that provided by the Government. To this may be added the 
assistance provided by certain private institutions, especially religious insti¬ 
tutions and bodies such as the Children’s Aid Society, the Ladies’ C'ommittoe 
of the Home for the Aged and Mendicants, etc., which are, of course, limited 
in their activities.” 

Details of the activities of the various religious and other voluntary organiz¬ 
ations indicate that in the field of assistance to the needy, these activities are in 
ffict on a comparatively small scale and are confined almost entirely to the 
capital city of Qnito. 

Ri:lations between government and non-governmental 

ORGANIZATIONS 

104. In those countries where direct government provision for 
assi.sting the needy is so limited that the major role is undertaken by 
voluntary organizations, the attitude of the government towards 
those organizations can be very important. If the government is 
content to let each organization proceed in its own way, with or 
without subsidy from State funds, it is probable that there wall be a 
lack of co-ordination between the various voluntary bodies, wilh 
the consequent risk of overlapping and duplication. The need for 
mutual recognition and co-ordination is, if anything, even greater 
when the government itself is also making some direct provision, 
however limited in scope. It is a feature of the present stage in the 
development of assistance schemes of all kinds that there is a varied 
and complex relationship between governmental and non-govern¬ 
mental organizations, more particularly as regards subsidization of 
the latter from public funds, with a general tendency in the direction 
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of governments taking over more and more the traditional role of 
the voluntary organizations. The advantages of co-ordination arc 
becoming increasingly recognized and some countries have attempted 
to set up machinery for this purpose, as is shown in ihe following 
extracts from the country monographs; 

Bolivia 

“The establishment of' the Directorate of Social Welfare in the Ministry 
of Health, Labour and Social Welfare in 1944 represented the lirst step towards 
the planning of social welfare... but it has not succeeded in unifying public 
and voluntary social welfare agencies. The dilliculty in uniheation lies in 
the fact that the voluntary institutions have private funds and consequently 
are not subject to State supervision, although most of them receive Govern¬ 
ment assistance and support. In 1948 a Welfare Council was set up by 
Executive Decree. The decree gave voluntary welfare institutions a share 
in the profits of the National Welfare and Health Lottery... The decree 
established an organization, compo.sed of all institutions having relations 
with the Ministry, for the sole purpose of the allotment of funds, without 
stipulation as to the type of welfare work, the number of persons assisted or 
the type of assistance to be given... The present social welfare system is, 
for the most part, voluntary... There are frequent conflicts of interest and 
overlapping of the assistance provided, which results in the duplication of 
the services available to the same category of assisted persons.” 

Burma 

“A further kind of government assistance consists of contributions to some 
selected private institutions... there is no State control what.soever over 
them. The source of these funds .. is the general revenue of the couinry 
and revenues from particular sources arc not allocated for such purpe^ses.” 

Ceylot] 

“Recently, a Central Council for Social Services was established... It is 
an organization of social service societies designed to assist... [these societies], 
through common action, in the work w'hich they are doing, to draw public 
attention to the value of that work, lo point out the deficiencies w hich might 
be remedied either by the societies or by the governmental social services... 
In order to encourage the establishment of more homes for the care of the 
aged, the Government has instituted a scheme to pay voluntary agencies 
grants of no* more than half the cost of construction or extension lo such 
homes and the full cost of furniture and equipment. 

“The voluntary agencies have neither the desire nor the means to compete 
with the Government or with local government authorities. There are, 
however, sections of the social services in which voluntary workers are likely 
to be more effective than public servants. Their difficulty is lack of adequate 
workers and funds, and hence they depend to a great extent on grants from 
the central government.” 

Chile 

“Legislative Decree No. 329 of 25th July 1953, set up a National Welfare 
and Social Assistance Service (an agency formerly known under the title of 
the Labour Social Service) to co-ordinate most of the social assistance and 
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welfare services understate supervision, with a view to improved ethciency... 
It will establish and keep up-to-date the Central National Social Assistance 
Register, a record of all individuals or family groups receiving aid from 
public or private institutions on grounds of need or indigence... The National 
Welfare and Social Assistance Service will supplement, co-ordinate and 
direct the activities of the social workers in public and semi-public organ¬ 
izations, in order to ensure that the maximum benelit is derived from these 
activities. It will be responsible for co-ordinating and directing the activities 
of public and semi-public municipal or private institutions carrying out 
community assistance or welfare work.’' 

It may be noted that most religious and other voluntary organizations in 
Chile concerned with the provision of assistance in some form or other receive 
State subsidies. 

/. cuiuh)} 

“The lesponsibilitv for social assistance to the needy falls almost eniirelv 
on the State, acting through the medium of the Ministry of Social Welfare.. 
Furthermore, 9K per cent of the private institutions receive Stale subsidies. 
The Ministry of Social Welfare has no control t>\ei the operation and admin¬ 
istration of the inslilulir>ns which are subsidized m one form or another frv'm 
the budget.’’ 


Tgr/'/ 

The lelaiionship between the Ciovcrnment aiul private benevolent societies 
and social institutions is governed by the terms of the Social Security Law of 
1945. Under that law, all public and private organizations must register 
with the Social Security [X‘partment of the Ministry of Social Affairs: to etfee? 
registradion, these agencies mu.st make monthly returns of all assistance rendered 
in cash or in kind. The Social Security Department must work in collaboration 
with other Ministries and with private agencies—full recognition being given 
to the importance of such agencies -and co-ordinate their activ ities. F urther, 
the Ministry of Social Affairs must authorize the solicitation of funds. The 
administrative basis for the establishment of a social serv ices exchange system, 
maintaining central case files, thus exists. 

The National Board of Social Services was established recently, charged with 
the functions of'a policy-making and advisory body, to supervise, control and 
co-ordinate all private and public social action, including assistance and relief 
work, whether at the local or the national level. 

Certain private agencies, including those engaged in relief distribution, 
receive government subsidies. 


“Assistance to the needy... is largely provided piecemeal, the various 
charitable organizations each contributing a part... no action has been taken 
by the Government to consolidate the various assistance schemes under its 
direct authority or to establish rules governing each type of assistance... the 
Government has apparently hitherto been content to encourage the work 
of private organizations in this field, giving them its moral and material 
support whenever possible... In order to co-ordinalc the work of the various 
organizations for assistance to the needy, a council of representatives of these 
organizations w'as established by Imperial Order in 1950.. the Council may 
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assist any institution which applies for help... 'fhe charitable organizations... 
arc not evcliisively private in character since their funds are derived mainly 
from taxes established by Government decrees and from allocations from the 
natioriid budget.’' 

Japan 

rhe chief association between the Government and non-governmental organiz¬ 
ations in the field of assistance appears to be in connexion with the establishment 
of “private protective institutions” under the Daily Life Security Law. Only 
“social welfare juridical persons” are permitted to set up such institutions and 
applications must be made to the governor or the prefecture for approval. 
Before giving his approval, the governor is required to satisfy himself as to the 
financial standing of the applicant, the necessity for the establishment of the 
institution and the qualifications of the stall' to be employed. 

Libya 

“The close connexion between government and religion Vv^hich is a feature 
of all Moslem countries makes it dilTicult to distinguish between ollicial and 
religious schemes... Moslem Relief Committees which operate on a local 
basis to serve the larger centres of the static population throughout Tri- 
polilania and C'yrenaica are a practical example of the close association between 
governmental and religious organizations... I'he members of the ( 'ommittecs, 
W'ho are usually nominated by the district commissioner, include leading 
figures in the district including the mayor, w'ho is sometimes-but not always 
—the chainnan. 

“The resources of the Tripolitania Relief Lund have, in the past, been u.sed 
in a variety of ways and for widely differing objects; many of these latter 
would ordinarily be regarded as a governmental responsibility and it is 
indicative of the parlous condition of the country's financial and economic 
position that a charitable organization has felt the need to undertake the 
tasks which the Fu!k1 has done . ft is perhaps not surpri.‘>ing that the money 
provided by the Fund is frequently assumed by the beneficiaries to come from 
government sources... Financial responsibility for the upkeep of Buharida 
(the Tripoli poor house) is divided between the Tripoli Moslem Relief Com¬ 
mittee and the Tripolitanian Government, the latter accepting responsibility 
for the cost of food for a maximum of 350 inmates. The division of admin¬ 
istrative responsibility as between the Relief Committee and the Government 
is somew'hat obscure, but the latest information... is that the Tripolitanian 
Government has taken over responsibility for running the poor house from 
the Relief Committee.” 

Difffrfncfs in provision madf for rural and urban 

POPULATIONS 

105. Jt was suggested in chapter 1 that the differences between 
an urban and rural way of life are very much accentuated in the 
conditions of the less-developed territories. In such cities as Co¬ 
lombo, Rangoon, Santiago, Tokyo and Cairo, a large proportion of 
the population work for cash wages for an employer, live in houses 
for which rent has to be paid, and obtain all their food and other 
necessities of life (including clothing) by purchase from shops. In 
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addition to these basic essentials, they may well have other expend¬ 
itures on public transport, newspapers and even cinemas, expenditure 
on which tends to become regarded as a necessity by virtue of con¬ 
stant habit. The cessation of their normal income, whether by reason 
of unemployment, inability to work, owing to illness or old age, or 
on the death of the fLimily breadwinner, entails an immediate problem 
for the people of these cities if, as will most frequently be the position, 
that income has left no margin for saving for future contingencies. 
Life in the conditions of a large town almost inevitably means a 
severance of the tics which exist between members of the extended 
family, the community or the tribe and, with that severance, the 
disappearance of the spirit and practice of mutual aid which is the 
source to which people in the rural district can frequently look for 
help in time of need. 

106. The townsman who loses his normal means of livelihood is, 
in general, in greater material need than his fellow countryman in the 
rural district and, at the same time, he is less likely to be able to look 
to his own kith and kin with the same degree of assurance to meet 
that need. There may, however, be alternative sources of income 
open to him which are not available to the rural dweller. In the 
first place, if his country is one which has adopted social insurance, 
he is, as a worker in the towm, much more likely to be covered 
against any of the contingencies which prevent him from continuing 
to work than the independent peasant or small farmer in the rural 
district. Secondly, in those countries where there is only very limited 
government and non-governmental provision of assistance, such 
provision as is made is almost invariably confined to the larger 
towns. The reasons for this arc largely self-evident. A concen¬ 
tration of a large population in the conditions of a big towm must 
inevitably result in a corresponding concentration of people who. 
at any one time, arc prevented from obtaining a normal livelihood 
for one reason or another, thereby creating a demand for some 
public provision to be made for them in the absence of any other 
source of help. Furthermore, the making of such provision for a 
concentrated population presents much less difficult administrative 
problems than the making of similar provision for the same number 
of people scattered over innumerable small villages widely separated 
from each other and with inadequate transport and communication 
facilities between them. It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
predominantly rural conditions of the less-developed countries such 
schemes of assistance allowances as exist, as well as homes for old 
people, orphanages and similar institutions, are almost invariably 
confined to the larger towns. In connexion with this question of 
the administrative difficulties of dealing with a widely scattered rural 
population, it is significant that in all three of the nine countries 
dealt with where there is a nation-wide scheme of assistance, there is 
also a high density of population — considering the territory of 
Egypt for this purpose as being confined to the valley of the Nile. 
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CY^ylon, in addition to its concentrated population, has the advantage 
of a good system of roads throughout the island which facilitates 
communications and therefore administration by the central govern¬ 
ment. 

107. Where ihc schemes of public assistance include both urban 
and rural districts, the higher cost of living in Ihe former is frequently 
recognized by a difterentiation of rates of allowances in favour of 
the townsman, as is the case in Egypt. There is, however, the con¬ 
verse and unusual position in Ceylon, where the allowances payable 
by the municipalities of Kandy and Gallc under the Poor Law 
Ordinance arc lower than the rates of public assistance paid under 
the general scheme operating throughout the rest of the island, 
with the exception of Colombo. This situation has arisen as a 
result of circumstances which arc unconnected with the relative 
costs of living. 

108. The existence in nearly all less-developed territories of a 
peasant economy, in which the family acts as the food-producing 
unit and transactions by barter are much more common than cash 
purchases, is one of the biggest factors accounting for the almost 
complete lack of schemes of assistance and social insurance in these 
areas. Clearly, in an isolated self-contained peasant community 
where the use of currency is the exception rather than the rule, any 
system of allowances in cash would be quite inappropriate, even if 
it were otherwise practicable. Another factor of considerable 
importance in contrasting the position of the peasant with that of 
the town worker who is employed on a wage basis is that when the 
former is unable to work, or dies, some member of his family is 
usually able to take on his tasks, if not with the same proficiency, at 
any rate sufficiently well to maintain the production of food. An 
employer, on the other hand, does not normally replace an incapac¬ 
itated or deceased worker by a member of that worker’s family. In 
essence, the security of an urban family depends upon the receipt 
of wages; that of the rural family on the possession of a plot of land. 
Virtually the only members of a peasant family who are prevented 
from making any contribution to its maintenance are the very young 
and the totally incapacitated; men and women grow their own food 
and tend their own animals when their physical condition is such that 
no normal employer would be willing to engage them, while young 
children are accustomed from a very early age to take a considerable 
share in the work of the family. 

109. The information contained in several of the country mono¬ 
graphs shows that, because of the concentration of governmental 
and non-governmental social welfare organizations in the towns, the 
rural population derive little or no benefit from them. In the case 
of Ecuador, for instance, it is pointed out that, whilst legally there 

‘‘ For a discussion of the causes of this situation, see paras. 88 and 89 above. 
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is no racial discrimination as regards provisions of care for the 
needy, the fact that almost all the welfare services are concentrated 
in Quito means that, in practice, the indigenous and negro racial 
groups do not benefit from these services. A somewhat similar 
position appears to obtain in Bolivia where, it is stated, “rural areas 
are hardly covered”. The restriction of the poor card system in 
Libya to the city of Tripoli is yet another example of the same kind. 
It is interesting to note, however, that the activities of the missionary 
societies in Burma “are not centred in Rangoon alone, but are 
spread further in other parts of Burma and more particularly in 
the frontier... areas” which arc less developed; but this statement 
must be considered in conjunction with the fact that the missions in 
question arc more concerned with educational and medical questions 
than with the relief of poverty. 




Chapter Ilf 


CATEGORIES OF NEEDY PEOPLE AND 
THE PROVISION MADE FOR THEM 


Childri N 

110. Article 25 (2) of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights provides that “Motherhood and childhood arc entitled to 
special care and assistance. All children, whether horn in or out 
of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social protection". Quite apart 
from this provision, it is generally accepted that a child in want of 
the necessities of life is entitled to the highest priority in any plans 
for the alleviation of need. This certainly applies with no less force 
to the children of the less-developed territories than to those of other 
lands. While the high priority is mainly attributable to consider¬ 
ations of humanity and compassion because of the inevitable depen¬ 
dence of the child on others for the means of life, there are also impor¬ 
tant social and economic considerations. The future of any country 
must lie in the hands of its children; if they are brought up in con¬ 
ditions of malnutrition, poverty, squalor and ignorance, their potential 
value as men and women on whom the progress of the country will 
depend in the years to come is lowered. A less-developed country 
which docs not attempt to eliminate the consequences of need among 
its child population is in danger of remaining less-developed in the 
wider sense of the word, whatever the measures that may be taken in 
the economic field. It is, therefore, encouraging to record that the 
monographs show that the special claims of children are recognized 
by the Governments of the less-developed territories and that, even 
in those countries which have so far done little by way of developing 
general schemes of assistance, some provision for children has been 
made—either directly or by subsidizing non-governmental organ¬ 
izations particularly concerned with the care of children. 

The school child 

111. One way of ensuring that at least those children who attend 
school are adequately fed and clothed is through the educational 
system. The provision of school meals and, less frequently, of 
school clothing for necessitous children is now a widely recognized 
means of combating the effects of family poverty. 

112. If a less-developed country is prepared to devote a substan¬ 
tial proportion of its limited resources to improving the standard 
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of education of its people, it is only prudent that it should take steps 
to ensure that these resources arc being utilized to the maximum 
possible advantage. However proficient the teachers, howcwr 
well-equipped the school building, children who are ill-fed and 
insufticiently protected against the elements are not able to profit to 
the full from the educational opportunities made available to them; 
ar»d the granting of allowances in cash or in kind to parents affords 
no* certain guarantee that the physical needs of children will be 
properly met. Benefits in kind provided at school ha\c the addi¬ 
tional advantage of providing an incentive to regular attendance and 
of making it easier on economic grounds for parents to dispense 
with their children's labour. There is the further advantage that 
good nutritional habits can be inculcated in the children and, through 
them, passed on to their parents and other members of their families. 

113. The utilization of school building, equipment and staff to 
provide suitable meals ensures that this form of' assistance is not 
only effective but is capable of economical administration. Those 
countries where universal attendance at primary schools is not only 
legally compulsory hut a practical reality have, therefore, an organ¬ 
ization readily available to ensure that children of school age are 
adequately nourished, whatever the extent of need in the homes 
from which they come. All efforts by the less-developed C(»un(ries 
to increase the numbers of children attending school, thougli aimed 
primarily at the reduction of illiteracy, simplify the task of meeting 
the material needs of the children and thus make it possible to ensure 
that the better educational standard of the rising generation is accom¬ 
panied by improved health and a consequently higher productive 
capacity. 

114. The subjection of parents to a test of financial need for the 
grant of free school meals and other concessions associated with 
the educational service can, in general, serve little purpose where 
the great majority of children come from poverty-stricken homes. 
The cost of administration of such a scheme may indeed prove to be 
out of all proportion to the sa\ ing secured. A more realistic test 
of need in these circumstances is the medical one of an adequate 
standard of nutrition. Where, however, the children attending a 
particular school are drawn from families of varying degrees of 
prosperity, as for example in a large town, the imposition of a test 
of financial need may well be justified as a prudent measure of 
economy. 

115. Varying methods are adopted in the countries dealt with 
here to provide for needy school children through the medium of the 
educational services. The references set forth below arc quoted as 
examples of what has been done in this field in recent years, but they 
should not be read as necessarily reflecting the current situation, 
since there is a tendency for school feeding programmes to vary from 
one year to another. 
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Bolivia 

The Directorate of Social Welfare includes a department of social assistance 
to school children. The department originated in 1943 as a private agency^ 
being taken over by the Stale in 1950. U undertakes the daily supply of about 
80,000 meals consisting of cornmeal and milk, some of the milk supplied by 
the United Nations International Children’s Fund (UNICFF) being distributed 
in this way. (Milk provided by UNICFF is also allocated to children's institu¬ 
tions and maternity clinics.) More than a quarter of the school meals provided 
each day are distributed to schools in La Paz from special kitchens employing 
a traified staff. It is claimed that the school meals service “has given good 
results in saving thousands of children from malnutrition and in improving 
school attendance”. Children arc also provided with school uniforms and, 
in the case of poor families, overalls and underclothing. 

Burma 

No information is available about the provision t>f school meals and clothing 
but, as pan of the country's programme of free and compulsory primary educ¬ 
ation, there is a text-book loan and rental scheme by which pupils whose parents 
are poor can borrow books free of charge, whilst those whose parents can 
afford it may rent a book for one year at one-quarter of the cost-price. Mainten¬ 
ance grants are available on a basis of need to certain students in schools and 
at Rangoon University. 


Ceylon 

The Fducation Department undertakes the provision of free books and 
spectacles, as well as midday meals, for school children if they arc considcrea 
to be in need. In 1953, the expenditure on school meals alone amounted to 
over 11 million rupees a year—more than the whole of the expenditure incurred 
in the operation of the separate public assistance and poor law' schemes of the 
country. 

Chile 

The municipal authorities have set up School Assistance Boards, the main 
functions of which are “to arrange for the diffusion of primary education, to 
supervise the observance of compulsory school attendance and to institute and 
organize welfare services, the chief of w'hich arc the provision of school break¬ 
fasts and lunches and the distribution of clothes and shoes from school clothing 
supplies to combat destitution and malnutiition among the pupils”. It is 
stated that in 1953, the municipality of Santiago w'as arranging for the supply 
each day of over 22,000 breakfasts and nearly 9,000 lunches at a total of 158 
private or State schools. The city’s School Assistance Board has allocated 
more than three quarters of its total budget to school meals as the result of a 
study made in 1950 which showed that “33 per cent of the children were suffering 
from malnutrition, were under-weight and generally below a normal physical 
condition, and that 20 per cent were needy children whose homes betokened 
obvious poverty”. 

Ecuador 

According to information supplied by the Ministry of Education in 1950, 
there was a school meal service in communal and private schools in the more 
densely populated areas. The annual cost to the central government at that 
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time was the equivalent oi' about 70,000 U.S. dollars, the municipalities 
providing, in addition, about one fifth of this sum. 

E^ypt 

It is Slated ““ that the Ministry of Education provides a meal for every school 
pupi^ and that, in W4H, over one m'dVion children were being assured of a full 
diet by this means as compared w'ith less than 150,000 in 1942. 

Japan 

Educatunial aid is one of the specific forms of assistance provided under the 
Daily IJfe Security Law. The application of that Law ensures that pupils 
undergoing compulsors education who are required to pay for school lunches 
as w'ell as text-l)ooks and other school equipment are enabled to do so iT their 
parents' needs are being met under the Security l. aw. 

Lihvii 

Until recently, programmes for the provision of school meals and of clothing 
for school children in the prtn inccs of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania were on a 
very small scaJc, being largely dependent upon income received from the 1 ri- 
politania Relief Fund Lottery. In Cyrenaica, boarding schools for the sons of 
Bedouin have been established and these provide maintenance without cost to 
the parents. Plans are now well advanced, howe\er, for a comprehensive 
school feeding programme to be tinanced initially by UNICEF with matching 
government participation w'hich, the plans provide, will be steadily increased. 
As will be noted from appendix I, only a comparatively small proportion of 
Idbyan children attend schools and the programme wall not, in fact, cover all 
schools at once. It is hoped, however, that a substantial part of the present 
school population will be covered in the first year of the programme and that 
there will be a steady increase thereafter. 


The pre-sehoof child 

116, In the same way \n w^hich a country’s educational service can 
be used to meet the material need of children of school age, so can 
the health service, and particularly that branch which is concerned 
with maternity and child welfare, be used, at least to some degree, 
to meet the needs of younger children. The development of mater¬ 
nity and child welfare clinics and, no less important, the breaking 
down of the instinctive reluctance of mothers in the more remote 
areas of the less-developed territories to make use of them, provides 
a means of building up the health of the pre-school child. The use 
of village clinics in the Fezzan province of Libya for the distribution 
of food and clothing to needy mothers (see para. 129 below) is an 
indication of the possibilities offered. There are other instances 
throughout the nine countries dealt with of ways in which the needs 
of very young children of poor parents are met, if to only a small 
extent, by both official and voluntary organizations, frequently as 


Government of Egypt, Ministiv of Social Affairs, Social Welfare in Egvpt, 
Cairo, 1950; p. 129. ' 
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part of maternity and child welfare services. These services do not, 
of course, continue until the child is old enough to attend school. 
The existence of a g^ip between the upper age limit for the nutritional 
benefits obtained through a maternity and child welfare service and 
the lower age limit for attending school with its feeding facilities 
presents a serious medical and administrative problem. The effects 
of malnutrition during the early years of a child's life may he so 
serious as to render nugatory the benefits of subsequent school 
feeding. In the absence of any comprehensive scheme of assistance 
or family allowances to ensure that all parents have sufficient means 
to feed their children adequately, a system of milk distributing centres 
provides an economical and practical solution to the problem of 
ensuring that the pre-school child (or the child of school age for whom 
no school is available) does not suffer from the worst cfTccts oi' 
malnutrition during its most vulnerable years. Ceylon and Japan 
arc examples of countries which have made provision on a large 
scale to secure the effective nutrition of children too young to attend 
school. In Ceylon, a milk feeding scheme for pre-school children 
was begun in 1944 and there are now about 4,000 milk feeding centres 
in the island, with attendance at each centre varying between 25 and 
3(X), depending on the local density of population. A centre nor¬ 
mally ctiters for children within a radius of one and a half to two 
miles. In Japan, a government-sponsored scheme of nursery school 
feeding, in which the provision of milk plays an important part, 
was launched in 1949. It is estimated that some 350,000 pre-school 
children now' participate in this scheme, which is correlated with 
educational measures to improve family diets. Milk distribution 
centres are also a recognized form of child welfare in Chile—the 
activities of voluntary organizations in that country include the 
maintenance of 48 such centres. 


Orphans and unwanted children 

117. The plight of the orphanchild arouses universal feelings 
of sympathy. Even in countries where the needs of the aged and the 
sick arc virtually unprovided for, provision for the care of orphans 
is made without question. Most commonly, the care of orphans 
was undertaken in the first instance by religious or other voluntary 
organizations. Many of these organizations are now being encou¬ 
raged by government subsidies to continue and to extend their care 
for orphans. In those rural districts where the tradition of mutual 
aid within the extended family or the tribe persists, the orphan child 
continues to be provided with a home life on the death of one or both 
of its parents by being absorbed into another family unit, even though 
the breadwinner of that unit may find it dilficull to provide for the 
maintenance of his normal dependants. 

The meaning of the term ‘‘orphan” differs between countries. For the 
purposes of this report, it is taken to cover all children who have lost either or 
both parents. 
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118. Closely allied to the position of the orphan child is that of 
the unwanted child. In spite of varying legal provisions to protect 
the child of an irregular union or of divorced parents, in those 
countries where divorce is relatively easy and widespread or where 
the illegitimacy rate is high, there are numbers of children whose 
natural parents are still alive but whose position is actually no better 
than that of orphans; indeed, it may well be worse because the tra¬ 
dition of mutual aid is not likely to be so elfective where the persons 
primarily responsible for the child's maintenance are known to be 
still living. The child who becomes unwanted and unprovided for 
at an age when, in most countries, he would still be attending school 
is a potential juvenile delinquent, since hunger may lead him to resort 
to begging and stealing. The serious social and moral consequences 
of large numbers of children following this way of life require no 
stressing. In some countries, in addition to the provision of orphan¬ 
ages, special establishments have been set aside for the maintenance 
of children in need of care and protection as a result of the complete 
lack or inadequacy of parental control. 

Children of large families 

119. One of the principal causes of need within the family unit 
is the number of dependants of a single breadwinner. As noted in 
chapter 1, this factor is becoming increasingly important in a number 
of the less-developed countries because improved health measures 
leading to a decline in the infant mortality rate have not been offset 
by a corresponding decline in the birth rate. The problem of the 
family living in a state of poverty because of the large number of 
dependent children is not peculiar to the less-developed territories. 
It has been a cause of concern to governments, administrators and 
responsible citizens in nearly every country. Alleviation of the 
breadwinner’s burden has been afforded in a number of ways, such 
as reducing income taxes on the basis of the number of dependent 
children, granting fomily allowances as part of the country's social 
security programme by way of social insurance or directly from the 
national revenue, or by legislation providing for wage adjustments 
based on the dependency liabilities of the employee. These 
various means to remove potential need arising from the burden of 
maintaining dependent children can have little practical application 
to the less-developed countries where the great majority of the people 
do not pay income taxes, where only a minority of workers earn 
their livelihood as employees and where comprehensive schemes of 
social security, including social insurance, are as yet unknown or 
are of very limited application. Nevertheless, certain steps, if on 
a small scale, have already been taken in a number of less-developed 
territories to cope with this important aspect of the problem of need. 

For detailed information on this subject, see Economic Measures in Favour 
of the Family, United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1952.IV.6. 
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The various provisions for the needs of children 

120. The notes set forth below give some indication of the varied 
arrangements which have been made in the countries under consider¬ 
ation to meet the special needs of children, including orphans and 
unwanted children, other than through educational programmes. 

Boliviii 

Two factors seem to have resulted in speciiil attention being given to the needs 
of children in a country where the general provision for the needy is, in practice, 
very limited. Firstly, there are no legal means of enforcing the claim of a 
child to be maintained by its parents, except where the mother has been given 
cu.stody of children as the result of a legal divorce or separation. Secondly, 
as a consequence of the war with Paraguay, the Government became conscious 
of the need to make some provision for orphaned children and the National 
Children's Board (now the Children’s Department of the Directorate of Social 
Welfare) was set up. The system of orphans’ allowances “payable until the 
children reach the age of 18 or until they marry or obtain public employment” 
is apparently limited to children orphaned by war or revolution. Most of the 
children’s homesare maintained by religious or other voluntary organiz¬ 
ations but derive the bulk of their funds from government or municipal subsidies 
which are made on a capitation basis. 

A system of family allowances is now in operation for persons employed in the 
manufacturing, mining, construction and petroleum industries. The allowance 
is payable for each dependent child between the ages of one and sixteen year^. 
The system is financed from the National Compensation Fund, to which em¬ 
ployers are required to contribute 13 per cent of the total salaries and w'ages 
paid. The family allowance is normally paid to the father. The scheme has 
recently been extended to provide a “nursing allowance” in the case of an 
insured woman or the wife of an insured man for each child under 12 months. 
The relevant decree provides that the allowance shall preferably be supplied in 
the form of milk products or other foods. 

Legislation on juvenile offenders, enacted in 1937, provides that juveniles 
found begging may be detained and sent to an institution. 

Burma 

Government action in providing for material assistance for needy children, 
whether orphans, unwanted children or children of large families, is limited in 
the main to the subsidization on a small scale of voluntary homes for orphans 
and waifs and strays. There arc over 60 w^clfare organizations in Rangoon, 
and a large proportion of these are concerned with the needs of children, includ¬ 
ing abandoned infants, orphans and juvenile delinquents. There is no sy.stem 
of family allowances, but government clerical workers and employees of certain 
of the larger industrial undertakings receive maternity benefits. The number 
of employees entitled to these benefits constitutes a very small proportion of 
the total number of employed workers. A limited amount of assistance for 
mothers and children in the urban areas is provided by the maternal and child 
health centres of which there arc some 150. Among their other activities, 
these centies distribute milk, soap and items of clothing to families in need. 


For detailed notes on institutional accommodation, see appendix III. 
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( c vlon 

A number of‘children leading a normal family life are assisted through their 
parents by way of dependants' allowances under the public assistance scheme 
operating outside the municipalif/es of Colombo, Kundy and Guile oi under 
the poor law schemes of those thtee cities: other children under 16 years of 
age who are ‘‘deprived of the help of their parents” but live as members of 
households are similarly assisted. Under an ordinance of 1^)41, the Govern¬ 
ment has accepted responsibility for the care of orphans. A total of 6.3 orj'jhan- 
ages, providing accommodation for nearly 5,000 children arc maintained by 
religious and other voluntary organizations, the Government paying a capitation 
grant for each child of 20 rupees a month (more than the allow ance for a depend¬ 
ent child under either the public assistance or poor law schemes). These 
orphanages are subject to government regulation and inspection. In addition, 
there are 41 other voluntary institutions, concerned with the care and protection 
of children and adolescent girls, which also receive grants from central govern¬ 
ment funds. 

An unusual feature in Ceylon is the special legislation applying to the estates 
employing Tamil labour. Some of this legislation is concerned with the needs 
of mothers and children and imposes upon the superintendents of estates the obli¬ 
gation ‘^to supply every female labourer giving birth to a child with sufficient food 
and lodging for one month after birth” and also “to see that children under the 
age of one year receive proper care and nourishment”. 


Chile 

The high but decreasing rate of illegitimacy (nearly 20 per cent of live births 
in 1952 are stated to have been illegitimate) and the frequency of broken homes 
due to desertion by the father, have resulted in special attention being given to 
the care of children deprived of a normal home life. There is a Directorate- 
General for the Protection of Children and Young Persons, wdiich is now- amalga¬ 
mated with the National Health Service. In addition, an independent self- 
governing corporation known as the Consejo de Defensa del Nino (National 
Council for the Protection of Children) has been set up. The various services 
of the National Council cover assistance in one form or another to 7,000 children 
and include “fitmily assistance” by way of rent grants, clothing and the redemp¬ 
tion of pawmed articles to a comparatively small number of families. The 
National Council is very largely financed by the central government, but it 
owns a certain amount of property. There arc nearly 50 homes for orphans 
or destitute children, as well as over 1(K) establishments “for the protection of 
minors” maintained by various voluntary organizations, most of which receive 
a subsidy from the Ministry of Finance. ITicic is also the National Children's 
Home for orphans and abandoned children which includes a boarding establish¬ 
ment, a child guidance clinic and a children's ftimily placement service. C hildren 
whose parents arc not in a position to discharge their parental obligations are 
subject to the provisions of the Act for the Protection of Minors, under the terms 
of which they may be placed under the guardianship of the Juvenile Court 
judges who arc empowered to commit them to the care of a welfare institution. 
One ground for the deprivation of parental power is allowing a child to become 
a vagrant or beggar. 

Family allowances for employed workers (but not for self-employed persons) 
were introduced in 1953 as part of the country's social insurance scheme. These 


See para. 41 above. 
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allowances, which also include the applicant’s wife and parents, extend to all 
children up to the age of 15, or beyond that age if they are isabled or continuing 
their education. Fhc cost of family allowances is being defrayed initially by 
a levy on employers equivalent to 13 per cent of those wages which are subject 
to social insurance contributions, together with a payment by the worker of 
2 per cent of the same figure. Because Chile is more highly industrialized 
than most less-developed territories and consequently has a higher proportion 
of employed workers, this development is of considerable practical significance. 

Ecuador 

The orphan and the illegitimate and unwanted child constitute a serious 
problem, 'fhe burden of child maintenance accounts for the fact that “many 
needy families have resorted to the practice of sending their children to well-to-do 
homes as servants, in order to improve their position”. It is said that, in some 
cases, this practice has reached the extent of the “giving away” of children on 
the excuse of lack of means to feed them, ft is therefore not surprising that 
developments in the st)cial welfare iield initiated by the central government as 
w'ell as by \(>luntar\ organizations are largely concerned with the needs of 
children. One of the provisions of the C onstitution is that “The State shall 
establish suitable conditions for the protection and development of children 
below' the age of fourteen years in need of family and economic protection”. 
The position of children is more specilically covered in the Minors' Code, which 
pro\idcs that “I'very minor shall be entitled to State assistance and care, with¬ 
out regard to his family and economic conditions and such care shall c.spccially 
be extended to minors, morally, legally and materially deserted, orphans, desti¬ 
tute, maladjusted, dangerous, abnormal, mentally deficient persons, etc.” The 
Code also empowers Cfhildren’s Courts to ensure that “Minors are supplied 
with food by their parents or any person responsible therefor in accordance 
with the law” and also “to take any action which would contribute to the pro¬ 
tection of minors, with the zealous care which would be given by a good father”. 

In practice, the principal provision for the needs of children appears to be 
that made through the Directorate-General of Child Welfare Homes. The 
Directorate is responsible for some 30 establishments, concerned with the care 
and maintenance of children, including 17 creches or day nurseries w'here mothers 
can leave ihcir children while at work. 

In 1952, Ecuador introduced a scheme for placing children in foster homes. 
The scheme, which so far operates on a very small scale, is limited to children 
who have lost their father or mother, or both, or whose parents are mentally 
or physically incapable of taking care of them. Two other small-scale schemes, 
both largely concerned w'ith the needs of children living with their parents in 
their own homes, have been started within the last few years; these arc the 
Social Workers' Service and the Workers' Welfare Service. One of the func¬ 
tions of the former is “to receive requests for any kind of assistance closely 
connected with the duty of caring for and educating children in their own homes 
or institutions”. The aim of the Workers' Welfare Service is “to help to im¬ 
prove conditions as they affect the wwker”. In the course of fulfilling this 
task, the Service has intervened to prevent children continuing in unsuitable 
employment. Whenever it has been recommended that the employment should 
cease, an attempt has been made to provide an alternative source of income 
by finding work for other members of the family “or by properly supervised 
family allowances”. The two services, which share a common budget, appear 
to be hampered in their activities by inadequate funds. 
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E^ypt 

A limited number of children receive assistance in their own homes under 
the non-contributory pension scheme, either as dependants of widows or as 
orphans (the term here covers children whose fathers have remarried or whose 
parents are unknown). As explained in paragraph 164 below, ditrerent upper 
age limits for entitlement to a pension are set for boys and girls. A few children 
also benefit by the social assistance scheme which, in certain circumstances, 
provides temporary assistance for families in which the breadwinner is totally 
disabled or imprisoned or the mother is deserted or divorced. Many of the 
very largo number of voluntary organizations in Egypt are concerned with the 
care of children and it has been estimated that there are some 7,(X)0 children 
maintained in orphanages and similar establishments. 

Iran 

The social insurance scheme, which applies only to certain employed workers, 
was extended in 1953 to include family allowances ‘"at the rate of seven per cent 
of the minimum wage of the ordinary workman for the third child and twelve 
per cent for the fourth child”. Outside of insurance, assistance for children 
is limited to the provision of orphanages and similar establishments and to a 
umited amount of help to needy families provided by charitable organizations. 

The Municipal Act provides for the establishment of nurseries and orphanages 
for indigent children and also prescribes severe measures in cases of child neglect. 
The Municipality of Tehran maintains an orphanage and also a nursery for 
children up to the age of seven. In Tehran, loo, is the .Arninabad Centre for 
the ('are of the Needy under the joint supervision of the Ministry of Labour 
and the Municipality. This Centre (discussed further in para. 135 below) 
has a separate section for children over seven years of age which, in the summei' 
of 1953, accommodated over 4(K) children. 

Prominent among the charitable organizations concerned with needy children 
is the Imperial Charity Foundation which includes among its objects the care for 
the health of poor children and children w'ithoul guardians; the provision of 
shelter and education for vagrant children and the prevention of the perform¬ 
ance by children of work unsuitable for their age. Among a variety of activi¬ 
ties, the I'oundation has established the Workers Club providing residential 
accommodation for ),5()() children in Tehran as well as five dispensaries in the 
same city for the provision of assistance to indigent mothers and children. The.se 
dispensaries make a bi-w'eekly di.stribution of rice, sugar, dried milk, soap and 
tow'cls, and coal to some 2,()()0 families. 

The Red Lion and Sun Society of Iran is also concerned with the care of needy 
children. The Society maintains ten orphanages (only one of which is in Tehran) 
as well as live maternity welfare centres in the capital which act as distributing 
points for food and clothing for needy nursing and expectant mothers and 
their children. Because of what is staled to be the increasing problem of child 
neglect, the Society has also undertaken the provision of two kindergartens 
in which the children of working families can be adequately cared for and super¬ 
vised. 

An independent institution, the Shahpur Orphanage, provides for the accom¬ 
modation and education of “orphans unable to pay for this accommodation”. 
Boys and girls are housed in separate modern buildings, at a total annual cost of 
2,()()(),(X)0 rials. Within the last few years, a recreational centre for poor children 
has been set up in the Municipal Park of Tehran, including a dispensary which 
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provides tonics and dried milk; children’s clothing and food is distributed fiom 
the centre from time to time. 

Japan 

There is a separate C hild Welfare Law, hut provision for the material wants 
of children living as members of families in need is made through the scheme 
of public assistance administered under the Daily Life Security Law which in¬ 
cludes additional allowances for the maintenance of dependent children as well 
as “educational aid”. There is a very large number of private and public 
establishments providing accommodation for some thousands of children, 
including special homes for afflicted children and for juvenile delinquents a> 
w/ell as a system of foster homes. 

l.ibya 

The problem of unwanted children has been aggravated by wartime conditions 
and the post-war difflculties of the country, as well as by the succession of bad 
harvests as a result of drought, when boys in the more heavily stricken rural 
districts have been encouraged to leave home and fend for themselves. Very 
limited institutional accommodation for Arab children is made in the “mixed” 
poor houses in Tripoli, Misurata and Benghazi. There is also a small separate 
orphanage in Benghazi. Begging and other forms of juvenile delinquency 
among homeless boys in Tripoli led to the establishment soon after the end of 
the Second Wo»ld War, of a well-disciplined re-educational centre some distance 
from the city which is serving the purpose of meeting the moral, material and 
educational needs of a number of boys w ho might otherwise permanently acquire 
anti-.social habits. More recently, a further re-educational centre for boys, 
with accommodation for more than 400, has been opened in the city itself. 
An institution on similar lines for girls considered to be “in moral danger” has 
also been set up on the outskirts of the capital. A number of orphanages, 
mainly for the benefit of the Italian community, are maintained by Roman 
(’atholic organizations in Tripoli and other towns in Tripolitania. 

Widows, dfsfritd and divorctd wives 

121. Most schemes of social insurance make provision for the 
payment of a pension or some other benefit to a widow, irrespective 
of whether or not she has any dependent children. Where assistance 
is concerned, however, unless the widow is too old or too infirm to 
work, she is not likely to receive continuing help, even in countries 
with comprehensive schemes of assistance, if she has no dependent 
children. The deserted or divorced wife is unable to benefit through 
her husband’s social insurance and her entitlement to assistance is 
usually subject to the same considerations as that of a widow', with 
the additional condition that she will, in general, be required to 
exercize whatever legal rights she may have against her husband or 
former husband for maintenance. Indeed, the assistance in her 
case may take the form of legal aid to help her to enforce those 
rights. In those districts w'here the principle of mutual aid within 
the community or extended family is observed, the widow, and to 
a lesser extent, the deserted or divorced wife who has not been 
guilty of a matrimonial offence, can ordinarily expect to receive help 
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in some form or other from her relatives. The information on the 
position of widows, deserted and divorced wives set forth below is 
drawn from the various country monographs. 

Bolivia 

Outside of the held of social insurance, a distinction is made between war 
(or revolution) widows and other widows. The war widow has a legal entitle¬ 
ment to a continuing allow'ance (apparently without a test of need) but there 
appears to be little or no provision for other widow's, regardless of whether or 
not they have children. It is stated that one of the results of the modification 
of (he Constitution sanctioning cic facto unions is that widows with allowances 
enter into such unions rather than legal marriages in order to pieservc ihcii’ 
entitlement to the allow'ance. The deserted W'ife is under the handicap of not 
being able to receive maintenance from her husband except under certain con¬ 
ditions (see para. 47 above). 

Burma 

The provision made foi w'idows is at present limited to the workmen's com¬ 
pensation legislation, which covers only a very small proportion of the working 
population: but a wife is able to enforce her claim to be maintained by her 
husband in the civil and criminal courts (sec para. 47 above). 

Ceylon 

Payments under the Workmen's Compensation Ordinance arc made to widows 
in certain circumstances, but the poor law schemes operating in Colombo, 
Kandy and Galie do not specifically include the widow or deserted wife c.xcept 
in so far as she is physically or mentally infirm or incapacitated. On the other 
hand, the public assistance scheme operating in other parts of Ceylon includes 
the following provisions: 

ia) Widows with dependent children, if, in order to attend to their children 
or on account of physical disability, they are unable to work to support them¬ 
selves and their children; 

{h) Women de.serted by their husbands or deprived of their help owing lo 
incurable illness, imprisonment or other similar cause, if, in order to attend to 
their own children or on account of physical disability, they arc unable to work 
to support themselves and their children. 

Chile 

The social insurance scheme has recently been extended to ineludc widows’ 
pensions but, outside of this scheme, provision for the needs of widows is very 
limited and there is no system of continuing allowances for them or for deserted 
wives (desertion is stated to be much more common than divorce among the 
poorer .section of the community). Public and private agencies recognize 
widows and de.serted wives with small children as coming within the categories 
of persons for whom assi.stance should be provided, but the assistance is limited 
to such items as free or low-rented housing, supplementary food or medicines, 
clothing, accommodation of children in holiday camps, education and free 
meals in day nurseries; “occasional cash grants” are also mentioned. The 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul maintains several housing blocks to provide 
accommodation and shelter for “w'idows or deserted wives w'ilh small children” 
as well as for other destitute families. 
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Ecuador 

Excluding the social insurance scheme, provision for widows is restricted 
to Quito, where, it is said, “social assistance” is available. The Social Workers 
Service (see para. 120 above) is described as working “mainly through pro¬ 
fessional social care of families who need it, unmarried mothers, widow^s or 
deserted women w'ho arc destitute”. 

E^ypi 

The separate non-contributory pension and social assistance schemes distin¬ 
guish between the widow's with dependent children and those without; entitle¬ 
ment to a pension is limited to the former, unless she qualifies as a totally disabled 
person or as an old person (over 65). Widows under 65 without dependent 
children may be able to gel some help from the more restricted social assistance 
scheme, as also may divorced and deserted wives. The Egyptian social assist¬ 
ance scheme affords an example of a deserted or divorced wife being helped 
to obtain maintenance by her husband or former husband, as the result of the 
intervention of the authorities to w-hich she has applied for assistance. 

}rari 

No special provision for the needs of w idows as such appears to be made bv 
either governmental or non-govcrnmenial organizations outside the limited 
field of social insurance: similarly, no provision is made for deserted or divorced 
wive.s. 

Japan 

Widows with minor children constitute one of the calcgi)!’ies oi' persons 
entitled to receive assistance under the Daily Life Security 1 aw. Although 
other widows and deserted or divorced wives who arc in need arc not excluded 
from the scope of that Law, it appears that, in practice, their claims for assist¬ 
ance are regarded as being less strong than those of w idows with young children, 
unless they are over the age of 60 or physically handicapped. Widows wliose 
husbands were insured arc able to benefit from the social insurance scheme. 

Lidia 

Outside. Tripoli, assistance for widows, deserted and divorced wives is virtually 
non-existent. In Tripoli, an Arab widow is only able to derive benefit under 
the present discriminatory insurance scheme if her husband vlied as the result 
of an industrial accident or disease, whereas an Italian widow may benefit under 
other sections of the scheme if her husband died from natural causes. Other 
widows in Tripoli, as well as deserted and divorced wives, may succeed in 
obtaining free rations and possibly a small cash allow'ance through the poor 
card system. 


The aged 

122. Except in times of wide,spread unemployment, provision 
against loss of income in old age represents the major social security 
problem in the more developed and industrialized countries and 
has tended to become increasingly important in recent years. This 
situation is due to a variety of factors, including increased longevity 
resulting from improved health measures which (except where it is 
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offset by an increasing birth rale) gives rise to a higher proportion 
of old people in the population; the custom of large-scale employers 
to “retire” their workers at an arbitrary age of, say, 60 or 65; and the 
decline in some countries of the assumption by adult sons and 
daughters of responsibility for the care and maintenance of their 
aged parents -a decline which is accentuated by an increasing degree 
of physical separation between the generations due to greater 
mobility. In countries where social insurance or employers’ prov¬ 
ident schemes are of comparatively recent date, many old people 
will not have derived any benefit from them, either because they 
retired before the schemes came into operation or because they 
have been unable to satisfy the usual condition as to payment of 
contributions for a minimum number of years. During recent 
years also, the problem of the provision for old age has been rendered 
more difficult in many countries by the position of those elderly men 
and women who were relying on their savings to provide for their 
old age but who now find themselves in need because these savings 
have depreciated in value as a result of war or post-war inflation. 

123. In the less-developed territories the considerations are of 
a somewhat different character. Increased longevity accompanied 
by a decline in fertility, leading to a higher proportion of old people 
among the population, has not as yet emerged as a feature of less- 
developed countries generally. A “retiring age” has no significance 
to a peasant who, as long as he is physically able to do so, continues 
to cultivate his land or raise his animals. It is true that schemes of 
social insurance now tend to increase in number and scope in the 
less-developed countries, but this expansion has very limited imme¬ 
diate or potential effect in rural areas where a peasant economy 
prevails. The question of depreciation of savings is not a real one 
in relation to the peasant or unskilled manual worker in a less-deve¬ 
loped country because he has little or no opportunity to accumulate 
savings. Finally, the system of mutual aid within the extended 
family, the tribe and the community is still of very considerable 
practical significance as it concerns responsibility for the care of old 
people, 

124. In those of the countries covered by this report in which 
there is no general scheme of assistance allowances and where some 
old people arc obliged to look beyond their family or local commun¬ 
ity for help, this help usually takes the form of maintenance in an 
institution provided by a religious organization or other voluntary 
body. The following monograph extracts and notes indicate briefly 
the situation in each of the nine countries: 

Bolivia 

‘There are no social or mental health agencies for the aged who, at most, 

are provided with satisfactory shelter, no attention being given to the social, 

economic and cultural implications of the problem... 7bc only institutions 

that concern themselves with the iigcd poor are the Roman Catholic shelters 
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and some Salvation Army agencies... Their community system also enables 
the Indians to look after their disabled, blind... infirm and aged members 
within the family or the community with very little recourse to aid from the 
towns... Old age is not one of the conditions for the receipt of benefits or 
assistance 

Purina 

“1 he lamily system in Burma is such that, so long as the hc:id of the family 
is able to earn, all his relati\'cs will depend on him to the fullest extent that 
he can aflord. When he grows old and becomes incapable of earning any 
more, it is the duly of c>ne of his relatives to support him. Hence, aged people 
are not usually regarded as needy, d'he liability' for maintaining these people 
falls on their rcL).ti\cs rather than on the Government or on other ciii/cns. 
I his explains why vve hiive only three hv>mes for aged pc(>plc: one run by the 
Government, one run privately and one run by C hristian mis.>io.naries. the 
total maximum capacity of these homes being about 500.” 

Cevlan 

‘Tn Ceylon the care of the aged has not been an irksome burden on the 
family because of the high sense of family obligation that prevails here. With 
the progressive weakening of the family tie and the paling sense of family 
obligation, the problem appears to have increased in size and proportion 
today. Voluntary agencies have endeavoured to find a solution to the prob¬ 
lem of the aged by providing indoor relief to such persons in homes for the 
aged. These homes arc mainly in urban areas, where there arc persons 
of wealth and leisure who are in a position to undertake the provision (T 
services of this type. Apart from collections from private sources, the 
voluntary agencies depend largely on government and local authorities for 
financial assistance. Fhe institutional care of the aged provided by voluntary 
agencies, however, has been found to be inadequate in relation to the demand 
and the Ciovcrnmcnl, therefore, assists voluntary effort by granting subsidies 
where they arc urgently needed. Government policy in regard to homes for 
the aged hitherto had been to assist, by means of grants, existing homes which 
are financed by private sub.scription and run by voluntary agencies. It 
has now' become necessary for the State to actively enter the field of institu¬ 
tional relief for the aged, and two Stale homes have been opened. The 
intention of the Ciovcrnmcnl is to start a similar institution in each of the 
nine provinces of the island.” 

The aged and infirm are among the needy classes of people covered by the 
public assistance and poor law schemes. The municipality of C'olombo, which 
maintains an institution for old people accommodating some 200 men and 
women, has defined “aged and infirm” for poor law purposes as “males over 
60 years of age and females over 55 years of age”. 


Chile 

The main social security provision against old age is under the country's 
social insurance scheme. Jt is recorded that, under this scheme, the old age 
pension, which has hitherto been very small, has recently been increased to the 
same rate as the total disability benefit. There are twenty-five homes for the 
aged maintained by non-governmental organizations with the aid of govern¬ 
ment subsidies. 
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Ecuador 

Apart from old age pensions under the national insurance scheme for em¬ 
ployees, provision is limited to a small niimher of homes for the aged in Quito 
and certain of the provincial capitals. 


The t>ulstanding feature of the Egyptian non-contributorv pension scheme 
is that it bestows a legal entitlement to a pcnsicMi, subject to a test of need, on 
all persons over the age of 65 (excluding a woman living with a husband under 
that age). There are over 50 establishments, most of them non-governmental, 
providing residential accommodation, wholly or partially for old people. 

Jfan 

There is no reference to any provision for old people as such and it appears 
that in the case of those old persons in need who do not come under the social 
insurance scheme, their only source of assistance (outside the family or tribe) is 
in the form of occasional gifts from the various voluntary organizations or the 
provision of accommodation in a general institution, such as the Aminabad 
Centre for the Care of the Needy in Tehran. 

Japan 

Persons over the age of 60 account for the second largest grt)up (approxi¬ 
mately 19 per cent of the total) of all recipients of assistance undc^* the Daily 
Life Security Law, notwathstanding the existence of the social insurance scheme 
which includes old age among the contingencies covered. In addition, there 
are over 300 public and private ‘‘protective" institutions proxiding accom¬ 
modation for old people. 

Libya 

A small number of old people living in Tripoli are able to secure "poor cards” 
and thus obtain free rations and in some instances a small cash allow'ance. Insti¬ 
tutional accommodation for aged Arab men and women is limited to two mixed 
poor houses in Tripolitania and one in Benghazi; a Roman Catholic organiz¬ 
ation in Tripoli maintains a small old people's home for the Italian community. 

THt: PHYSIC ALI Y AND MLNTAl.LY HANDICAPPI 1) 

125. The proportion of physically and mentally handicapped 
people in the less-developed countries is, in general, higher than in 
other countries, partly because of the very limited medical services 
available and partly because the prevalent way of life, aggravated 
in some instances by climatic conditions, tends to give rise to diseases 
which leave permanent afflictions in their train. An outstanding 
example of this is blindness arising from trachoma, which is a 
scourge of many countries of the Middle East, including Egypt and 
Libya. The incidence of blindness is particularly serious in the 
latter country, where the medical service has been practically non¬ 
existent until recent years and is still very inadequate. It is true 
that mental and physical handicaps do not always give rise to the 
same degree of relative need in countries where the main source of 
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livelihood is the cultivation of the family plot of land, since, like the 
aged, the quite severely disabled can frequently take some share 
in the family occupations, whereas they would be very unlikely to 
be engaged by an employer. On the other hand, the plight of a 
severely handicapped person can be serious in the extreme in a 
country where the great majority of able-bodied people can do no 
more than maintain life on a bare subsistence level and where, 
therefore, the practical application of precepts of mutual aid are 
necessarily only partially effective. The prevalence of blind and 
crippled beggars in the larger cities and main highways of many of 
the less-developed countries is an outward manifestation of the 
problem. 

126. Whether or not there is a general scheme of assistance for 
the needy, nearly all the countries with which this report is concerned 
have attempted to make some provision for the blind and. to a lesser 
extent, those with other physical or mental handicaps, although 
this provision is in the main quite inadequate in relation to the size 
of the problem. It is significant, also, that nearly every country, 
including those in which social insurance against old age. sickness 
or invalidity has not yet been introduced, has some form of work¬ 
men’s compensation or employer’s liability legislation to protect 
the interests of those who sustain permanent disability whilst 
working for an employer. Such legislation is, in general, applicable 
only to a small minority of the working population and is usually 
limited to manual workers only. 

127. Information, drawn from the country monographs, on the 
position of the physically handicapped in the nine countries dealt 
with is set forth below. 

Bolivia 

A voluntary organization for the care of the visually handicapped was estab¬ 
lished in I ^,^2. The work of this organization led to the setting up, twelve 
years later, of a National Department of Rehabilitation attached to the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. This department is responsible for assistance 
to the blind, the deaf and the mentally deficient. There are five schools for 
the blind, one school for deaf children and one for mentally retarded children. 
Apart from this programme and activities of such international organization.s 
as the Rotary Club and the Disabled Children’s Fund on behalf of eripplcd 
children, there arc no other organizations especially concerned with the needs 
of handicapped persons. 

Burma 

A figure of 285,000 is given as a rough estimate of the number of physically 
handicapped people in Burma; about one half of this number are cripples. 
Governmental provision for the needs of the permanently disabled is limited to 
the subsidization of institutions maintained by voluntary organizations, including 
two schools for the blind (one controlled by a Buddhist monk) and a school for 
the deaf and dumb in Rangoon. Until recently, more than one half of the 
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Government subsidies to voluntary organizations has been for the maintenance 
of leprosy shelters and colonies. 

CcyIdh 

“Ihe principle that after-care for deaf and blind persons is the respon¬ 
sibility of the State has been accepted. Traditionally, the deaf and blind 
have been the object of charily in a country where charily has been greatly 
emphasized by religious teachings as a means of acquiring merit. The Stale 
made little provision for the deaf and blind until I94''f The only provision 
that had been made up to that time consisted of granting public assistance 
under the general assistance schemes.’' 

great pioneering work has been done by tv\o religious institutions in 
running schools for the deaf and blind with (he object of making these han¬ 
dicapped people useful citizens... !n PM^), the State begem to take an active 
part in the welfare of these people by bearing the financial responsibility for 
thc workshops for skilled deaf and blind workers. Under the home-workers 
scheme, the deaf and blind are being assisted to carry on their trades in their 
own homes by supplying them with raw materials and marketing the finished 
products.” 

There is now a general scheme to provide vocational training in a workshop 
making and lilting artilicial limbs and other prosthetic appliances whicfi is 
attached tc^ the orthopaedic clinic in Colombo. Here ‘The trainees are paid 
subsistence allowances during this training period so as to prevent them and 
their families from falling into destitution. Whenever possible, the orthopaedic 
clinic will ab.sorb some of the persons who have successfully completed their 
training and arrangements will be made for the others to be given priority in 
finding suitable employment through the Government T mploymenl Exchange”. 

Chile 

Apart horn the benelils of the social insurance scheme available to certain 
employees and self-employed persons, direct governmental provision is limited 
to various establishments which were formerly controlled by the Central Board 
for Charities and Social Assistance and which now come under the adminis¬ 
tration of the National Health Service. These establishments include a psychia¬ 
tric hospital. Among the non-governmental organizations which are main¬ 
tained by subsidies from the central government or municipalities arc a school 
for deaf mutes and a school for blind and deaf mutes as well as various societies 
for the blind. The Sociedad Pro-AyueJa at Nino Lisiado (Society for Aiding the 
Crippled Child), established in 1947, is concerned with the development of 
services for all types of crippled children. In 1950. this society founded the 
JnstUuio do' RehahiHtacidn InfaniH (Institute for Child Rehabilitation), which 
initiated a service for the physically handicapped in Chile. 

Ecuador 

One of the Articles of the C onstitution prov ides that “For citizens of Ucuadoi 
the following special safeguards shall be e.stabiished... The right of disabled 
persons to receive means of subsistence from the State, provided that they are 
in need of the same, so long as they are incapable of obtaining them by their 
labour and so long as there exists no person who w'ould be legally obliged and 
in a position to provide them”. In practice, however, little or no provision for 
the special needs of disabled persons appears to be made either by governmental 
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or non-govcrnmental organizations. One of the functions of the public assist¬ 
ance organization of the Ministry of Social Welfare is described as the “assist¬ 
ance and care of the insane” but information is not available as to the way in 
which this function is carried out in practice. 

One of the four categories of persons who are entitled to assistance under 
the non-contributory pension scheme is described as “totally disabled persons, 
including the blind, between 17 and (S5 years”. Moreover, provision is made 
in the scheme for totally disablcdi children up to the age of 17 who arc either 
“orphans” or “children of widows”. Totally disabled persons over the age of 
h5 arc, ol course, included in the general category of old people entitled to apply 
for a pension. Totally disabled breadwinners may be granted help tinder the 
social assistance scheme “while awaiting the award of a pension”; the assistance 
scheme, unlike the pensions scheme, also extends to partially disabled bread¬ 
winners. The Ministry of I.ducation maintains institutes for the blind and for 
deaf and dumb children, and there is a Government workshop for blind adults. 
Institutions for the blind are also provided by a non-governmenta! organ¬ 
ization, the Egyptian Association for the Welfare of the Blind, and by other 
voluntary bodies. In 1952. the Ciovcrnmeni, with assistance from the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation,established a demonstration 
centre with a complete programme for the education and reh.ibilitation of 
blind children and adults in ('airo. In 1941 a voluntary orgainzation, the 
Hospital Day Association, was established for the purpose of prov iding rehab- 
litation services for physically handicapped persons. While services for the 
blind are still given priority in f'gypt, the Government has lately taken steps 
to initiate services for other types of handicapped persons. Under the terms of 
the Social Security Act of 1950, “l‘he Ministry of Social Affairs, in agreement 
with the ministries and associations concerned, shall take measures for the setting 
up v)f institutes and schools necessary for the rehabilitation and vocational 
training of the disabled”. .A rehabilitation section was established in 1952 
in the Social Security Department of the Ministry of Social Alfaiis. Twt) 
rehabilitation offices providing guidance for various types of handicapped 
persons except the blind and mentally dcficicnl were established in ( airo and 
Alexandria. Rehabilitation centres for the physically hantlicapped are in the 
process of feeing established. 

Iran 

Direct gt)vcrnment provision appears to be limited to the maintenance in 
Tehran of two mental hospitals and the general shelter (the Aminabad C entre) 
for the needy, including the disabled. It is staled that the sick and tlrug addicts 
arc treated and then trained for work within the Centre and that the rehabil¬ 
itation of the disabled is also attempted. Among the subsidized non-govern¬ 
mental organizations which concern themselves with the di.sabled is the Imperial 
Gharily Foundation, which maintains a l5()-bed centre in 'Tehran “for the care 
of indigent victims of accidents” and also a “club”, providing residential accom¬ 
modation for 500 disabled and incapacitated persons. The Red IJon and Sun 
Society includes among its activities the provision of artificial limbs t(>r indigent 
persons. 

Japan 

Physically handicapped persons arc covered by the scheme ol public assistance 
under the Daily Life Security Law, and at the end of 1952, nearly 20,(X)0 such 
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persons were being assisted. The Japanese Society for Crippled Children, 
established before the Second World War, has been the pioneer in promoting 
services for the handicapped in Japan. The Society, which was inactive during 
the war, in T>52 established a hospital and rehabilitation centres for crippled 
children in Tokyo. It is also assisting the Government in carrying out a pro¬ 
gramme, initialed after the war, with the special aim of mobilizing community 
interest and participation in assistance for crippled children. The government 
services are under the direction of the Children's Bureau of the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare as part of the general maternal and child health programme. 
Since 194^, mobile cUnics have been in operation under the joint sponsorship 
of the Children’s Bureau and the Japanese Society for Crippled Children. 
I’hcse clinics and the health centres located in various parts of the country refer 
children in need of special services to the hospital and rehabilitation centre 
mentioned above or to one of the ten homes and hospital centres for crippled 
children. Under the Law for the Welfare of Disabled Persons of 1949, respon¬ 
sibility for the rehabilitation of handicapped adults rests with the Rehabilitation 
Section of the Ministry' of Health and Welfare. There is a rehabilitation office 
in each prefecture. A new centre for handicapped adults was established in 
1953 in Tokyo; here physical and vocational rehabilitation is provided by the 
Ministry of Health and Welfare, preference being given to disabled cx-scrvice- 
men. 

Libya 

Mainly because of the very high incidence of blindness (a sample enquiry 
suggests that this may be in the neighbourhood of 3 per cent for the population 
as a whole and of 15 per cent for people over 60), there are probably rclativel> 
more physically handicapped people in Libya than in most other countries. 
As yet, however, little or no provision has been made for them. 

Thl sick 

128. Sickness, whether due to an illness of short duration, such 
as influenza, or to a more serious and lasting complaint, such as 
tuberculosis, inevitably results in need arising from a loss of income 
if the sick person is normally self-supporting. ]f he is the sole or 
main breadwinner of a family, the consequent need is that much 
more serious. Medical and cash benefits in the event of temporary 
sickness have always been a prominent feature of social insurance 
schemes and, in fact, many such schemes were in the first instance 
limited to this short-term contingency in connexion with industrial 
accidents and disease. For reasons suggested earlier in this report, 
compensation for loss of income through temporary sickness docs 
not have the same significance in a predominantly peasant country 
as it has in a country where cash wages constitute the most common 
source of livelihood—the greater need of the peasant and his family 
is for an adequate medical service. But it follows from the inter¬ 
relation of sickness and poverty that medical assistance, whether in 
the form of preventive measures, out-patient or in-patient treatment, 
is of primary importance not only for purely medical reasons but also 
because of the economic and social consequences of sickness. That 
this is generally recognized is evidenced by the fact that in a number 
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of countries where there is not, as yet, any real scheme to provide 
continuing subsistence in cash or kind for the needy, a great deal 
has been done to provide medical assistance. Where this assistance 
covers free in-patient care in a hospital, subsistence for the patient 
himself is, of course, provided, but if he is the family breadwinner, 
his dependants may be left to fend for themselves. 

129. In some countries the provision of subsistence in cash or 
kind for the sick person and his family is closely linked with the 
medical treatment and is, indeed, regarded as part thereof, but more 
usually the subsi.stcnce needs of the sick are covered by a general 
scheme of assistance for persons in need for other reasons^ The 
notes which follow give some indication of the extent of the provision 
for medical and subsistence needs in the countries with which this 
report is concerned. 

Bolivia 

The State medical services include the maintenance of over 60 public 
hospitals with a total of more than 5,000 beds. By 1954, nearly 800 doctors 
were being employed by the Ministry of Health. Medical seivices are also 
provided by social insurance agencies as well as by employeis who have large 
numbers of workers. In addition, dispensaries are provided under the United 
States Point Four programme. 

Burma 

There is no test of need in connexion with the health services, medical treat¬ 
ment, including medicines, being given without charge to all hospital out-patients. 
In practice, the shortage of doctors (it is estimated that there is only one doctor 
for cvcr>' 15 to 2(),()(X) people) and nurses precludes the setting up of an adequate 
medical service throughout the country and such services as arc available arc 
confined to the larger towns. People in the rural areas have at present no 
health service available to them and they resort to local herbalists {sesayas) and 
“handy women” {letthis). 

Ceylon 

Free medical treatment is provided in all government hospitals, dispensaries 
and clinics whenever the patient’s income is below a certain level. The cate¬ 
gories of persons who are entitled to receive subsistence allowances under the 
public assistance scheme include the sick; similarly, the terms of the ordinance 
under which the municipalities of Colombo, Kandy and Galle operate poor law 
schemes are wide enough to cover the sick in those tow'ns. A development 
of unusual interest and importance is the introduction, in 1953, of a central 
government scheme for the payment of special allowances to needy tubercular 
persons and their dependants with the object of “compensating for loss of 
earnings during treatment and thus encouraging early and complete treatment”. 
The level of these tubercular allowances (including the additions for dependants) 
is considerably above that of the amounts payable under either the public 
assistance or municipal poor law schemes. The tuberculosis allowances, which 
are financed entirely from central government funds, are granted irrespective 
of place of residence; that is, they are payable in the three municipalities as 
well as in the rest of the country. In addition to recognizing the special nulri- 
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tional and other needs of tubercular persons, the allowances lake account of 
the importance of safeguarding the powers of resistance of other members of 
the family against the risk of infection. 


Chile 


The National Health Service, which in 1950 absorbed the various medical 
institutions belonging to the Compulsory Insurance Fund is described as “re¬ 
sponsible for all matters connected with medical assistance fot insured persons 
and their families”. The Health Units which now form part of the Service 
provide “indigent persons” w'ith free milk, but it is understood that in practice 
this provision is limited to children under two years of age. 

Ecuador 

As pointed out in paragraph S3 above, a IVce medical service is provided 
under the Public Assistance Decree of 1950, although it seems probable that 
in practice the service is limited to the larger towns. The municipal councils 
for each canton provide their own medical service w'hich is described as con¬ 
sisting “almost e.xclusively of making out prescriptions and, with rare exceptions, 
of providing inexpensive medicines free of cost”. In the case of the munici¬ 
pality of CiuayaquiL a hospital service is also provided, the cost being met from 
the proceeds of a lottery which is legally permitted in this canton only. The 
Fxuadorean Anii-Tuberculosis f.eague is probably the most important mcdico- 
social organization in the country, but its activities appearto be mainly concern¬ 
ed with the maintenance of a .sanatorium, hospital and dispensary. The League 
does, however, give a limited amount of assistance in the Ibrm of allowances for 
the purchase of food and for the provision of “cloth, wool and other muierials 
for w'ork in occupational therapy”. 

E}:vpt 

The publication Social Welfare in issued by the Ministry of Social 

Affairs, states (p. 127) that, in accordance wdth governmental policy of ensuring 
free medical treatment for every individual, the Law on the Improvement of 
Village Health provides for the creation of a Health Unit for every 30,(X)() people: 
maternity and child welfare occupies an important place in these units. Under 
the social assistance scheme now in operation, in addition to allowances to 
pregnant and nursing women, assistance can be afforded where there is “illness 
of individuals or heads of the families, with or without children, and illness of' 
any other members of the families for not less than one month”. 

Iran 

The functions of the Ministry of Health as defined in an act of 1945, include 
the provision of free medical assistance and care to persons unable to pay for 
treatment. The implementation of the country's public health programme 
is handicapped by the lack of qualified doctors and nurses, in Tehran, the 
Ministry of Education provides medical treatment by means of five dispensaries. 
Included among the activities of the Imperial Charity Foundation is “the pro¬ 
vision of organized home care for the indigent sick and of medical aid and 
assistance to persons in their charge”. Similarly , the Red Lion and Sun Society 
devotes some of its substantial resources to giving assistance in various forms 
to sick persons, as well as to pregnant and nursing women. 
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Japan 

It is estimated that nearly 45 million people (i.e., more than half the pt^pu- 
Jation) are covered for medical care through sickness insurance. In addition, 
the provision of medical aid is specifically provided for in the Daily Life Security 
Law. As a result, persons who, under the terms of the Law, are regarded as 
being in need, are able to receive free medical treatment, incluvling, where 
necessary, maintenance in a hospital. At the entl of 1952, nearly 120,000 per¬ 
sons, repre.scnting some 17 per cent of all recipients of assistance under the 
Daily Life Security Law, received such assistance on account of mjury or illness. 

Lih\ a 

Out-patient treatment at the dispensaries which cater, in a necessaulv limited 
way, to the medical needs of the larger centres of population is given without 
charge and without a means test. Patients in the ver\ large general hospital 
in Tripoli arc expected to contribute towards the cost on the basis of ability 
to pay, and almoners are employed for this purpose. In practice, compara¬ 
tively few patients are able to make any payment. Under the French admin¬ 
istration of the F'czzan, before Libya gained its independence at the end of 1951. 
the village dispensaries were used as relief centres, the doctors in charge dis¬ 
tributing fbod and clothing to the poorer women with infant children. In 
addition to minimizing the ever-present danger of serious malnutrition which 
exists in the F^e/zan, this action had the additional advantage of inducing the 
women to overcome their reluctance to submit themse!\cs and their children 
to medical examination. 


War victim.s 

130, As in many other countries, there are people in Burma, 
Ceylon, Japan and Libya who still suffer from the direct consequences 
of the Second World War, cither as the result of persona l disablement 
or as the surviving dependants of persons who were killed. In 
addition. Bolivia has among its population victims of the war with 
Paraguay, as well as of the several revolutions which have occurred 
during recent years. Such persons have apparently been put in a 
specially privileged position in that they “are entitled to request 
assistance" under legislation adopted in 1935. 1942 and 1952: an 
entitlement which docs not exist for any other members of the 
community. As regards the dependants of persons who have been 
killed in revolutions, the relevant monograph notes "the victims of 
earlier revolutions arc displaced by their successors and so receive 
no State assistance”. Burma and Libya have made no special 
provision for the victims of the Second World War, but in 1948, 
Burma set up a Ministry of Relief and Resettlement "for the purpose 
of relieving the temporary sufferings of the refugees and displaced 
persons who have been made homeless or destitute because of the 
insurgency”. Ceylon has adopted a scheme of rehabilitation and 
resettlement of war-disabled, including the provision of artificial 
limbs and the payment of resettlement grants for the purpose of 
establishing disabled persons in suitable occupations. In 1952. 
Japan enacted special legislation, the Law for Relief of Bereaved 
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Families due to War. concerned with the provision of assistance for 
persons affected by the war. As already noted in paragraph 127 
above, preference is given to disabled cx-servicemen in the admin¬ 
istration of the modern centre for handicapped adults in Tokyo. 

Tur: iJNhMPLoytD 

131. A major contingency with which social security schemes in 
industrialized countries are concerned is unemployment, but loss of 
income through unemployment, unlike that arising from sickness and 
old age, docs not lend itself to actuarial predictions and, under 
conditions of widespread long-term unemployment, a scheme based 
on the principle of insurance is in danger of breaking down. Social 
security against unemployment (as distinct from undcr-employmenl), 
whether in the form of insurance based on the payment of contribu¬ 
tions or of assistance subject to a test of need, can have little relevance 
in practice in countries which are predominantly rural in character 
and where only a minority of workers are employed on a cash-wages 
basis. Moreover, any system of unemployment allowances to able- 
bodied persons must be closely linked with some work-fmding organ¬ 
ization, such as an employment exchange, if it is not to be the subject 
of abuse. The setting up of an employment exchange, even to serve 
a single town, constitutes a very difficult administrative problem in 
the conditions of a less-developed country, since it involves the 
recruitment of a suitably qualified staff, the maintenance of day-to- 
day contacts with employers and the keeping of records about large 
numbers of people, many of whom may be completely illiterate, it 
is, therefore, not surprising that in those less-developed countries 
where a system of social insurance has been adopted, unemployment 
is not usually one of the contingencies covered and that, equally, 
schemes of assistance in such countries rarely provide for the grant 
of allow^ances to able-bodied persons. Where any attempt has been 
made to deal with the need arising from unemployment, it has more 
usually taken the form of work-providing or "unemployment relief” 
schemes. Such schemes can make a practical contribution to the 
needs of the unemployed worker and his family by providing paid 
employment rather than financial assistance. The information set 
forth below is drawn from the relevant country monographs. 

Bolivia 

No provision by governmental or non-governmental organizations for any 
form of assistance to the able-bodied unemployed appears to exist. It is slated 
that “comparatively few people require assistance owing to lack of employ¬ 
ment”. 

Burma 

Steps taken by the Government to alleviate the hardships arising from un¬ 
employment have included a reduction in the number of workers admitted to 
the country from India and various measures to minimize the effect of discharges 
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of workers in the oil fields, including “temporary relief, work relief and schemes 
for alternative employmcni”. (Details of these measures are not asailable.) 

Ceylifu 

The only reference to the needs of the unemployed (except in relation to 
drought conditions to which reference is made in the final section of this chapter) 
is to a scheme of unemployment relief introduced in Colombo to deal with the 
situation which arose in 1930 when there was considerable unemployment among 
clerical and skilled workers. Allowances varying from 5 rupees to 20 rupees a 
month were granted to some 500 persons out of funds provided by private 
contributions to the Mayor’s Fund. These unemployment allowances, which 
continued for about eight months, were administered by the Colombo Friend- 
in-Nced Society. On the cessation of payments, the municipality organized 
uncrnploymcni relief works, such as the reclamation of low dying land. After 
1936, the scheme of relief works for unemployed persons in C'olombo was 
taken over by the Labour Department of the centra! government, and at one 
stage nearly 2,000 people were involved. The able-bodied unemployed are 
excluded from both the public assistance and municipal poor law- schemes. 

Chilr 

Although there is no system of income maintenance allowances, the recently 
created National Welfare and Social Assistance Service provides some form of 
help for unemployed persons, particularly in the capital and the Central Prov¬ 
inces. This help includes the gianting of “social credit” in the form of tools, 
food, clothing or building materials and the maintenance of workshops where 
unemployed men can be taught a trade and at the same time be paid on a piece¬ 
work basis, 

Ecuador 

'Fhe monograph notes that there are “no services” for unemployed persons. 
Enypt 

The social assistance scheme docs not include able-bodied unemployed persons 
among those who can be granted continuing allowances. Lump sum payments 
can, however, be made under the scheme to certain classes of unemployed, 
such as discharged prisoners and persons normally employed in industry or 
commerce, “to help them find jobs and work out their problems”. 


Iran 

The social insurance scheme covers unemployment, but the majority ol the 
“active” population are not covered by the scheme. Some attempt to cater to 
the needs of the uninsured able-bodied unemployed in Tehran is made in con¬ 
nexion with the administration of the Aminabad Centre, one ol the objects of 
which is “to combat unemployment”. Persons found to be in good health 
arc employed, in the first instance, on work connected with the organization and 
maintenance of the Centre under the supervision of qualified workmen and 
foremen, and attempts are made to find employment in private undertakings 
both in and outside Tehran. It is claimed that “In the absence of unemploy¬ 
ment assistance or regular aid to the needy, the Centre can undoubtedly render 
useful service by finding employment for many unemployed”. 
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Japan 

Able-bodied unemployed are not debarred Iroin seeking assistance under 
the Duily Life Security Law and, in fact, at the end of L>52, more than half of 
the 7(K),0(K) recipients of assistance were described as being members ol the 
labour force. Less than 10,(X)0 were, however, wholly unemployed. The 
biggest group of recipients within the labour force was composed of day labour¬ 
ers whose earnings from irregular employment were insufficient to bring their 
income up to the level of subsistence adopted for the purpose of the Daily Life 
Security Law. Of the total of I42,(KX) day labourers so assisted, 40,000 were 
employed in agriculture, but in the case of persons regularly employed, only 
5,000 out of a total of 63,000 were agricultural workers. As regards assisted 
self-employed persons, there were nearly as many engaged in agriculture (53,000) 
as in other occupations (65,000). One of the seven forms of assistance pro¬ 
vided undei the Law is occupational aid, which includes the provision of the 
equipment necessary to take up an occupation, as well as training for skilled 
work. Occupational aid is restricted to individuals “wltosc income is likely 
to be increased or w'ho are likely to become entirely self-supporting''. 

Libya 

Reference is made in the tinal section of this chapter to schemes of unem¬ 
ployment relief works to combat the consequences of drought. Apart from 
these schemes, no provision is made for the needs of unemployed Arab workers, 
although a Moslem Relief Committee may occasionally make a small lump sum 
payment to enable a man to take up an occupation involving the purchase of 
tools. Unemployment is, however, one of the contingencies covered by the 
insurance scheme operating in Tripolitania (mainly in Tripoli) for the benetit 
of the European community. Although there is an employment exchange in 
Tripoli, it seems doubtful whether the co-ordination between the insurance 
scheme and the exchange can be regarded as entirely satisfactory. 

BhCKMR.S AND V.UiRANrS 

132. In one sense, beggars do not cx)nstitutc a separate class ol‘ 
needy persons since they may, and do, include the orphan or un¬ 
wanted child, the blind, the aged, the crippled and the able-bodied 
unemployed. They also include those who, irrespective of their 
physical and mental condition, come within the dc.scription of "pro¬ 
fessional beggars” by reason of the caste to which they belong or of 
the tradition in wdiich they have been brought up. Although the 
extent to which beggars arc to be found in any country is, at first 
sight, suggestive of the degree of unmet need, it is by no means easy 
to draw any sound conclusion from this evidence. Among the 
many complex factors bearing on the question of begging and the 
related problem of vagrancy, probably the most important, as well as 
the most intractable, is the tacit acceptance by the community as a 
whole of begging and the complementary habit of almsgiving as 
part of the traditional and religious customs of the country. The 
exploitation of afflictions such as blindness or the loss of a limb can, 
in a country where the practice of almsgiving is firmly established, 
lead all too easily to the adoption of begging as an occupation—an 
occupation which is incompatible with human dignity. 
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133. I he existence of a national or municipal scheme oi assistance 
for the needy does not always suffice to eliminate begging, but it mav 
reduce it very considerably and even lead to its ultimate eradication. 
On the other hand, legal enactments against begging, whether or not 
any attempt is made to enforce them, can provide no real solution 
to the problem, ii they are not accompanied by any scheme for 
providing assistance to the needy. To quote one example, the 
diminution in the number of beggars in Tokyo in recent years, 
although doubtlessly due largely to Japan’s post-war recovery, can 
hardly be unconnected with the practical application of the principles 
of the Daily Life Security Law: the influence of religious custom, 
however, is exemplified by the continued presence of beggars in the 
vicinity of Buddhist temples. 

134. Having regard to the scanty or non-existent public provision 
of assistance for the destitute in many of the countries with which 
this report is concerned, as well as to factors mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the presence (T large numbers of beggars in 
cities and big towms is only to be expected. In the absence of family 
or communal help, such as would more likely be available in the rural 
districts, begging is (Tten the only alternative to starvation open to 
a destitute person in an urban centre, regardless of the cause of his 
destitute condition. There is the further point that for those who 
adopt begging as a profession (in some countries a not inconsiderable 
number) the cities and towns prove specially attractive because of 
the greater concentration of wealthy citizens and, in some instances, 
tourists to be found there. Some of the less-developed countries 
have indicated their recognition of the problems of begging and 
vagrancy by the adoption of controlling legislatit>n, combined w’ith 
local measures of a palliative character. The extent to which 
governments have made some attempt to grapple with begging and 
vagrancy is a hopeful sign for the future, but it is obvious that the 
problem is so big and so deep-rooted in some ct>untrics that progress 
must necessarily be very slow . Schemes of social security, improved 
health measures and the extension of education all Iiuac a part to 
play—the removal of child beggars IVon\ the streets ol' big cities to 
residential institutions where they can be taught a trade and even¬ 
tually become self-supporting is an effective w^ay of striking at the 
roots of the problem. It is obvious that attempts to suppress 
begging by legislation and police enforcement are not likely to be 
very succe.ssful unless they are accompanied by some constructive 
measures of this kind. 

135. The Governments of the countries under review have, in 
varying degrees and ways, recognized the desirability of discour¬ 
aging begging. 

Bolivia 

Street begging on the part of the more needy Indian population is described 
as “not common”. Vagrants are arrested by the police and imprisoned for 
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24 hours, but there are no legal provisions or co-ordinated regulations applying 
to the control of beggars. The provision of food and shelters for beggars is 
left entirely to individuals and non-governmental organizations. 

Burma 

The problem has been aggravated by the consequences of the Second World 
Wai and by the disturbed state of the country in the post-war period, but it 
IS understood that during more recent years beggars have not been so prevalent 
in Rangoon and other large cities. The provision of institutions for juvenile 
delinquents and the steps which have been taken to remove lepers to shelters 
have made an effective reduction in the size of the problem, although it is believ¬ 
ed that there are still some 20,0(K) professional beggars throughout the country. 
Institutions for juvenile delinquents make a long-term contribution to the 
improvement of conditions. 

Ceylon 

The attempt to control vagrancy in Ceylon dates back to 1S4J, when a Vagran¬ 
cy Ordinance came into force. This ordinance was supplemented in 1907 by 
the Houses of Detention Ordinance. In conjunction with the Salvation Army, 
the Department of Social Service endeavours to achieve some measure of 
rehabilitation through a House of Detention and a Home for Vagi ants. The 
professional beggar is put on the same footing as the able-bodied unemployed 
person in being excluded from the scope of the public assistance scheme. 

Chile 

One of the provisions of the Act on the Organization and Powers of Muni¬ 
cipal Authorities places upon those authorities responsibility for ‘‘the prohibi¬ 
tion or control of begging or loitering of beggars in streets, squares and other 
public places”. The prevention of the exploitation of children for begging 
purposes is the concern of a number of religious organizations, one of which 
(the Ho^ur dc Crista) has, in recent years, opened three establishments for 
“homeless, vagrant and mendicant boys and youths”. 

Ecuador 

Begging is tolerated, subject to control, as being a natural action on the part 
of anyone who is really in need. 

Egypt 

The non-contributory pension and social assistance schemes arc of compara¬ 
tively recent origin and have not yet developed sufficiently for their effects on 
the almsgiving and alm.s-rcceiving habits of the people of this Moslem country' 
to be assessed. The magnitude of the begging problem in the larger towns is 
suggested by the fact that the Government maintains an establishment for the 
accommodation of 1,000 male beggars in Cairo. 

Iran 

One of the objects of the Aminabad Centre for the Care of the Needy is 
“to combat begging, vagrancy, poverty and unemployment”. The size of the 
Centre is some measure of the magnitude of the begging problem in Tehran. 


The Times, London, 29 July 1955. 
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Thus, in the summer of 1953 the Centre was providing accommodation for 
2,(K)0 adults. In addition, 400 children over the age of scNcn were being accom¬ 
modated in separate premises which form pan of the Centre. Most of the 
inmates arc taken to the C entre by the police after being apprehended in the 
streets and public places. The Imperial Cdiarity Foundation has as one of its 
main objects ‘The combating of begging and vagrancy” and includes in its 
activities “the provision of shelter for invalids and beggars who arc unfit for 
work and the education of vagrants in a special school” 

Libya 

The high incidence of blindness, the Moslem tradition of almsgiving and the 
general poverty of the country combine to create a begging problem in the larger 
towns. The poor card system operating in Tripoli seems to produce no appre¬ 
ciable reduction in the number of beggars in the city; indeed, it is suggested 
that a number of poor card holders systematically supplement their relief by 
begging. Some attempt to tackle the problem of child begging (including the 
use of afflicted children for this purpose by adults) is, from time to time, made 
by the Tripoli police force in conjunction with the Juvenile Court and the three 
‘‘he-educational ccnties” in or near the city. 

Vic:tim.s of calamitifs 

136. It is perhaps not surprising that even in those countries 
where there is virtually no public provision for the elTects of mis¬ 
fortunes which may overtake individual breadwinners and their 
families, arrangements have been made to provide assistance for 
victims of large-scale national disasters, such as earthquakes, floods 
and droughts. In circumstances such as these, thousands of families, 
many perhaps already living in a state of poverty, may lose not only 
their means of livelihood--such as their animals and crops as the 
result of drought or locust plague but all that they possess, includ¬ 
ing their homes. Where disasters of this magnitude have occurred 
with some frequency in the past and their repetition has come to be 
recognized as inevitable, some Governments have set up a standing 
organization which can come into operation as and when the need 
arises. Other Governments have been cc^ntent to make improvised 
arrangements w^hen the disaster occurs. The following survey o\' 
measures taken is based upon the various country monographs, 
unless otherwise slated. 

Bolivia 

“The Slate may also at its Jiserelion provide disaster relief when required.. 
Fhc granting of assistance is discretionary in cases of catastrophe oi disaster . 
When emergency financial assistance is required, the funds provided in the 
budget for Tinforcseen expenditure' may be drawm on, or public collections 
may be organized. The collections are generally sponsored by local news¬ 
papers... The departmental budgets also include special appropriations for 
emergency and disaster relief... When families are temporarily deprived 
of assistance by strike, disaster or emergency, public bodies are usually or¬ 
ganized in the form of volunteer assistance boards or relief committees of 
public-spirited neighbours to meet the needs of the situation. In these cases, 
there is financial and personal response from the public’. 
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Burrmi 

The Ministry of Relief and Rcsclllemcnt “otTers immediate and temporary 
relief, mostly in kind, to people who have suffered from any natural disaster 
or catastrophe, such as fires, floods, earthquakes, storms, wars, etc... Thus, 
for instance, when in the months of.lanuary to March 1953, there was a scries of 
disastrous fires in alt parts of Rangoon, this Ministry was responsible for 
supplying to each household of sulforers rations for a fm tnight, a set of clothes 
and 50 kyats worth of building materials. This work was carried out by its 
own permanent staff, helped by a number of volunteers, organized for the pur¬ 
pose on a pcj-nKinenr basis. .. the Mayor of the Rangoon Municipal C orporation 
raised a Major's Fund to help the victims of the fire, and his organization took 
up the relief where the Ministry left that is to say, when immediate help had 
been provided. This .Mayor's Fund was to he used furtliei to help the poorer 
families to acquire some rurniturc and other househedd articles." It may be 
noted that during llie five year> 1948-53 the Ministry provided aid in kind for 
about 250,0(K) peisons affected b> disasters at a cx>si of some 125 million kyats. 


Cevli^n 


“Abnormal and wide.'prcad distress is caused bv Hoods, droughts and 
.Nickness. The scheme for relief of distre.ss due to Hoods prov ides for the 
immediate grant of relief in the form of food, c’unhing and shelter to those 
rendered homeless and grants of money to those whose homes require iv- 
pairin.g or rebuilding. .Assistance for relief of‘distress due to drought usually 
takes the form of provision of unskilled unemploymcnl or relief works, such 
as building of roads, water tanks and bunds (embankments). In the case 
of sickness, protective foods such as malted milk, barley, sago, sugar anil 
tea are distributed.” 

It is understood that because of the recurrence of disasters in the island which 
give rise to a temporary loss of the means of livehood, the Clovernmcnt deli¬ 
berately holds in reserve a programme of public works which can provide 
employment when the need arises. 

Chile 

The National Welfare and Social .Assistance Service, the functions of which 
include the arranging of loans and grants, gives a.ssistancc to “persons or families 
who have been the victims of accidents, earthquakes. Hoods, droughts, epidemics 
or (>ther emergency situations”. 

F.iiuiiior 

The duties of the Social Workers' vServicc are slated lo include relief in 
connexion w'ith “di.sastcrs caused by acts of God: fires, Hoods, etc.” The 
activities of the Service are on a very limited scale and restricted by the smallness 
of the funds at its disposal. It is stated that “budgetary dcHcicncies have been 
supplemented by means of appeals launched as the need arose”. 


/Jg pt 

One of the categories of those eligible for receipt of a lump sum grant (as 
distinct from a continuing allowance) under the social assistance scheme is 
described as “Relief assistance in cases of individual and mass disasters and 
genera) catastrophe^ such as Hoods, fire^', etc.” It is given either in kind (such 
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;is food, floLu, clothing, etc.) to cover all families atfected by disastc[, regardless 
of income or social condition, or in cash, as compensation for property losses, 
cr)vering fLirniturc, clothes, buildings, crops, etc. 

It an 

I he activities t>l the Imperial C harit\ Foundation oiitside ieheran include 
the provision of assistance lor N'ictims <'1 disasters, such earthcjuakes atid 
tires. 

Japan 

Specific legislation, the Disaster Relict Lav\ of 1947, C(.)\ers situations arising as 
the result of carthcjuakes or other national disasters. I he basis of the l.aw 
is that “'in case of emergency (.lisasters, the Japanese (joverninenl will immediate¬ 
ly take neeessar\' rciiei measures under :ls respcMtsibilitv' v.ith the co-operation 
of local public oi gam/ationN, tfic Japane.se Red C ross Sc*ctel> . and otlier organ¬ 
izations. together uith the co-op^naiion oi' the people at large for the protection 
ol disaster-stricken ['^cv'pie ami for the prescrsatic'n of social oialcr”. 

I.ihva 

The widespread droughts, wiifi consequcnl iailure of the harvest, which 
atflici the countrv CNery few sears, present the Government with a patticularly 
diHicult problem. Before an_v svsicm of assistance ov relief can be pul into 
operation, t\)od must be available l\>r distribution to centres in the stricken aieas. 
As a general rule, the absence of reserve supplies means that this food (usually 
barley) must he imported and it is cxpccicd that so far as possible the people 
will pay for it rather than receive it as a gift from the Government. Since the 
Bedouin or pcasa.nt who normally looks to his crops or his animals as a source 
of livelihood has no means of purchasing the food, unemployment relief works, 
Mich as road-making, the repair of wells and cisterns, dune fi.xation, or the 
clearance o\' scrub land, arc organized m order that the able-bodied members 
of the families concerned ma> acquire a cash income. 

Direct emergency relief, chiclly in the form of distribution of food grain.s, 
a^ well as assistance in respect of public works, has been undertaken by the 
f.ihyan Public Development and Stabilization Agency."^ While the primary 
purpose of thi.s Agency lies in the field of long-term economic development, 
provision is also made foi' emergency drought relief as a major factor in eccaio- 
mic stabilization. 


The Idbyan Public Development and Stabili/aiion Agency was established 
under Libyan law in 1951, pursuant to recommendations of the Meeting of 
Lxperts on the Libyan Financial, Monetary and Development Problems. 
The .Agency was to receive, through the Government of Ldbya, foreign contribu¬ 
tions for the purposes of economic development and stabilization. Initial 
funds were provided by France, Italy and the United Kingdom, followed by a 
major Libyan contribution from funds received from other foreign Govern¬ 
ments (sec also J'/ie Economic and Social Development of Libya, United Nations 
publication. Sales No.: 1953.1LFI.8, pp. 7 and 8). 




Chapter IV’ 

THE FORMS OF ASSISTANCE 


RhI ATION BI TWl'LN C AUSI S OI NJ I D AND FORMS Of ASSISI ANCf 

137. There is necessarily a close relation belween the cause of 
need and the form of assistance most appropriate to meet that need. 
The most obvious example of this is that of the person whose need 
arises as the direct result ot sickness and who, therefore, requires 
medical assistance, apart from any subsistence requirements for 
himself and any dependants. Another example of the cause of need 
determining the form of assistance is that of the abandoned child 
who, in the absence of any system of “boarding otiT' or of foster 
parents, can only have its need for food, shelter and clothing met by 
maintenance in an institution. Temporary or permanent main¬ 
tenance in an institution is equally the most obvious and appropriate 
form ol assistance for homeless men and women, whetlicr their 
homelessness is attributable to a national or individual disaster, 
abandonment by their relatives or resort to a life of vagrancy, 
regardless of the cause. On the other hand, a person who has a 
home available to him, but whose need arises from a temporary or 
permanent cessation of his normal means of livelihood as the result 
of unemployment, sickness, invalidity or old age is ordinarily best 
provided for by some form of continuing assistance in cash or kind 
which will enable him to go on living in his own home under normal 
conditions. Even in such a case, however, maintenance in an 
institution may be more appropriate if his physical or mental con¬ 
dition is such that, in his own interest or that of his family, he should 
receive special care and treatment which he cannot get in his own 
home. 


Continuing ali.owanchs in cash or kind 

138. Most schemes of public assistance in economically developed 
countries arc based on the broad principle of income maintenance, 
that is, ensuring that the needy individual or family has a continuing 
income in cash or kind sufficient to provide subsistence up to a level 
laid down for the country or district to which the scheme applies. 
Under such schemes, the assistance usually takes the form of a cash 
allowance, paid at regular intervals to the head of the family, which 
together with any other income or resources (such as home produced 
food) available to the individual or members of his family enables 
the appropriate subsistence standard to be attained. Less fre- 
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quently, the assistance is in all cases granted wholly or mainly in 
kind. Regular grants of assistance in kind, except w'hcre they arc 
confined to a single concentrated area, usually entail elaborate 
distribution arrangements with consequent increase in the cost of 
administration. Special considerations arise where a cash economy 
is not customary but it is generally accepted that, in normal circum¬ 
stances, assistance in cash is preferable to assistance in kind as 
preservinga sense of dignity, responsibility and independence in the 
recipient, assistance in kind being resorted to only when there is 
reason to believe that cash would not be disbursed in the best 
interests of the family as a whole. 1 he provision of assistance in 
the form of food, for ir.stance, is particularly desirable where there 
is a risk that children would otherwise sulTer because of the failure 
of their parents to utili/e a cash income properly. Hven this device 
docs not necessarily assure that the assistance is used in the way 
intended as the food may be sold or exchanged for non-essentials. 
The advantage of school feeding in this connexion was mentioned in 
the preceding chapter. Because of the risk of mis-spending by the 
recipient, payment of a cash alknvancc is .sometimes made to a person 
other than the head of the family. 

139. In Ceylon, Egypt and Japan, where there are nation-wide 
schemes of public assistance, the form of regular cash payments is 
adopted with some qualifications, as set forth in the ensuing para¬ 
graphs. 

140. Under the public assistance scheme in Ceylon, “permanent*’ 
assistance is always given in cash, but temporary assistance neces¬ 
sitated by personal or national emergencies is given either in kind or 
in cash. Where assistance in kind is granted, its value does not 
exceed the cash value of the normal allowance. Similarly, the poor 
law schemes operating in the municipalities of Colombo, Kandy and 
Galle normally provide continuing payments in cash. 

141. Continuing allowances under the non-contributory pension 
and social assistance scheme in Egypt arc normally paid in cash 
direct to the person in need to “spend in his own wvay” except in 
conditions of widespread disaster (sec para. 136 above). Where, 
however, the applicant is unable to make proper use of his assistance 
through “youth, immaturity or a physical, mental or moral con¬ 
dition ”, payment to the wife or to one of the children or to “any 
other trustworthy person who will spend it on the beneficiary” is 
aiithori/.ed. 

142. Under the Daily Life Security Law of Japan, basic con¬ 
tinuing assistance is granted in the form of a cash subsistence allow¬ 
ance “provided, however, that, in case it is impossible or inappropriate 
to follow this method, this aid may be provided by means of benefit 
in kind”. Ancillary assistance under the headings of educational, 
housing, maternity, occupational and funeral aid is similarly granted 
in cash, subject to the qualification regarding appropriateness or 
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practicability. So far as people living in their own homes are 
concerned, the one exception to the cash payment principle is medical 
aid, which is provided “by making the recipient avail himself of a 
medical protection institution or a medical agency designated by the 
Minister of Welfare or the Governor of the prefecture". 

143. An example of continuing assistance in the form of kind is 
afforded by the ‘^poor card” system operating in the city of Tripoli 
(Libya). Under this system, all grants of assistance are expressed 
in terms of a number of "free nationseach ration consisting of a 
specified quantity of' barley, sugar, tea and soap, to be drawn each 
month. Although a family may have no other source of income and 
although a ralicm is estimated to be sufficient to meet the require¬ 
ments of one individual only, it is unusual for rations to be granted 
for each member of the family. In a minority of cases (in 1951-52, 
about I case in 3) a small cash payment is made in addition to the 
free rations; but in no case is a cash payment made by itself. 

144. In Bolivia where continuing governmental assistance is 
limited almost entirely to victims of war and revolution, the relevant 
monograph states that : 

''Assistance is usually given in the form of cash, but assistance in kind in 
the form of food, medicines and paid travel, is sometimes provided... Milk, 
food, clothing and medicines may he provided, in addition to, or separate 
from, cash grants”. 

Referring to the activities of one of the more prominent non-govern- 
mental organizations in Bolivia it is slated that 

“[Aery week, the Societv of St. .Anthony of Padua distributes alms collected 
in the churches equally among needy persons without regard to the size of 
their families. The assistance given is financial, not social.” 

On the other hand, a description of the activities of the public and 
private organizations in Chile includes the statement that 

“Material assistance is given preferably in the form of food, clothes, foot¬ 
wear, rent payment and so on; cash grants are made less frequently in order 
to avoid encouragement of idlenc.ss and the possibility of inadequate or 
improper use of grants’'. 

A safeguard against the improper spending of the assistance in cash 
given by the Social Workers' Service in Ecuador is the requirement 
that "receipts must be produced to show how the money has been 
spent". There appears to be no similar requirement in the case of 
the associated Workers' Welfitrc Service, which generally provides 
assistance "in the form of a food allowance of from 14 to 35 sucres 
a week, according to the family's needs". In Iran, where there is no 
governmental provision for continuing assistance allowances, whether 
in cash or kind, neither of the two important non-governmental 
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organizatio/is—the Impcnal Charity Foundation and the Red Lion 
and Sun Society—appears to make any payments in cash, but both 
organizations give continuing assistance in the form of food, clothing 
and fuel. 

]45. The undesirability of making cash payments to individuals 
who arc not accustomed to handle money is illustrated by what has 
occurred in Libya in connexion with unemployment relief works in 
times of drought. In 1951, when large numbers of men belonging 
to the Bedouin tribes were given the opportunity of working for 
wages on road-repair work schemes in Cyrenaica, it was found that 
many of them used the money for the purchase of non-essentials, 
such as cigarettes, for themselves instead of making arrangements 
for the purchase of food for their families from whom they were 
tem po rari 1 y sep:i ra tc\l. 

VaRIOL S forms Ol ASSlStANCi IN KINO 

146. Assistance in kind, whether for day-to-day maintenance or 
Idr replacement of essential non-consumable goods is most frequently 
given in connexion with disaster relief. In the conditions follow¬ 
ing disasters such as earthquakes and Hoods, cash assistance is of 
little practical use since the w^hole social and economic life of the 
community is disrupted and, whatever the extent of cash transactions 
in normal circumstances, they cease to operate if food and other 
commodities are no longer available through the ordinary pur¬ 
chasing channels. Depending on the nature and extent of the 
disaster, it may be necessary to give "hrst aid” assistance by im¬ 
provising camps and communal feeding by means of soup kitchens. 
Even where the eslablishmeni of relief camps is not nece.ssary, the 
only practical form of assistance may well be the supply of food and 
the replacement of essentia! articles of clothing and equipment, 
including possibly the home itself. An example of this is atforded 
by events in Burma, where, as mentioned earlier (see para. 136 
above), arrangements were made after the disastrous fires in Rangoon 
in the early part of 1953 to supply not only food, but clothes, cooking 
utensils and building materials. In Ceylon also, free timber for 
rebuilding houses is supplied in an emergency, in addition to grants 
for the purchase of implements of trade. As regards Egypt, it was 
noted in the preceding chapter that, whereas emergency relief for 
food and clothing is provided in kind, cash payments are made to 
cover loss of property such as furniture, buildings and crops. 

147. Libya provides an example of a country, where from time 
to time, it has been necessary to organize relief camps. The situation 
which arose a few years ago is described as follows in the relevant 
monograph: 

“The most serious drought in recent years occurred in Tripolitania in 1947. 

After the almost complete failure of the harvest in that year, large numbers 

i^f people from all over the country attempted to make their way to Tripoli 
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in the hope that they would there hnd the food and employment which had 
ceased to be available in the rural districts. The result was to increase their 
privations because of the additional physical strain entailed. Those who did 
reach the city arrived in a state of complete e.xhaustioru and a certain number 
viied from the combined efl'ecls of lack of food and abnormal physical exer¬ 
tion. The needs ol those who reached the city were met by (he setting up 
t>r improvised relief camps on the outskirts where t!ie refugees' could be 
fed communally and their strength built up suniciently for them to return 
to their homes where imported supplies t)r foc)dstufTs were distributed.’' 

I4<S. One of the less common, but nevertheless elleclive forms of 
assistance to be found in urban districts of Icss-dcvelopcd territories 
is the provision of housing, either free or at a reduced rent. This 
form of help for the needy has recei\cd special attention in Chile. 
The following details are drawn from the monograph on that 
country: 

“The hmergency Housing Foundation... has as its purpose the provision 
of' hygienic housing for families in poor or needy circumstances, living m 
unhealthy or inadequate premises and having at least four children under 
lb years of age. It already has five developments in Santiago, two at Ta 
Serena, one at Lota and one at Puerto Month with i\ further seven develop¬ 
ments under construction, six of them in the provinces... These develop¬ 
ments are managed by social workers who tix the amount of rent payable, 
which may not, in any case, exceed lO per cent of the income of the head of 
the family (indigent families live rent free).’' 

149. Housing for needy families has also received special attention 
in Burma, where the Ministry of Housing and Labour has given 
priority to activities designed to relieve the acute housing shortage 
in Rangoon. After the fires of 1953. for instance, it erected large 
numbers of small tenements on the burnt-down sites, no rent being 
charged during the initial period of occupancy. 

150. Among the variety of forms of assistance in kind for the 
poorest section of the community, usually to be found in congested 
urban centres, are arrangements for free communal feeding, cheap 
restaurants, dormitories and heated shelters. In Bolivia, soup 
kitchens and dormitories are provided by the Salvation Army. The 
Government of Egypt developed an extensive system of “public 
kitchens" before the introduction of the social security scheme: in 
1950 there were some 40 kitchens providing over 14,000 meals daily, 
either free or at a very much reduced charge. 

“ fhe meals are issued to deserving people after their private living conditions 
have been investigated by social workers. Priority is given to pregnant 
women, nursing mothers, people recovering from illness, as well as T.B. 
patients, poor families with babies or growing youngsters, workers doing 
heavy work and other people rendering valuable work of a public nature.” -^ 


Social iVcIfair in E^ypt, 1950, p. 82. 
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151. In Iran, the activities of the Imperial Charity Foundation 
include the provision in Tehran of heated premises where the “poor 
and needy" can go in the winter, and in the same city the Red Lion 
and Sun Society maintains a canteen capable of serving 100 persons 
a day and provides free meals for indigent nursing mothers and 
pregnant women. In Chile, cheap restaurants for persons of small 
means are operated by the National Welfare and Social Assistance 
Service. The country monograph notes that the services provided 
by the Housing and Social Welfare Foundation include: 

‘'Controlled price shops, with credit or bonuses being granted at the dis¬ 
cretion of the social worker; sales or gifts of furniture on the same basis; 
loans for the establishment of home industries; hnancial assistance to students 
who arc children of widowed mothers supporting the family; credit accounts 
and free supplies at pharmacies and free pediatric and nursing services”. 


SiNGLt CiR.\NIS AND IX)ANS FOR SPFCIFK PURPOSFS 

152. Single grants in cash or kind in respect of specific items, 
such as clothing, tools and funerals, are characteristic of many 
charitable organizations. The cost of funerals, in particular, is a 
frequent reason for the making of a special grant either by govern¬ 
mental or non-governmental agencies. In Japan, "funeral aid" is 
provided under the Daily Life Security Law and expenditure on free 
burials figures very largely in the disbursements of the Colombo 
Public Assistance Committee in Ceylon. In 1952, free burials were 
provided in as many as 2,455 cases in Colombo. Since there were 
only 11,(KK) cases of continuing assistance, it seems clear that resort 
to the poor law for burial purposes is not limited to families who 
depend on the municipality for maintenance. In Fx'uador, the 
Quito Social Service Bureau includes a “funeral service", the activ¬ 
ities of which are “limited to providing the hearse for the journey to 
the cemetery". Grants for funerals also appear prominently in the 
disbursements made by the Moslem Relief Committees in Libya and, 
in the case of some of these Committees, represent the major item 
of expenditure. The religious significance of funerals accounts for 
what might otherwise appear to be a strange contrast in some count¬ 
ries between the relatively generous provision made for funeral 
expenses and the very limited or non-existent provision for the 
maintenance of life. 

153. Outside of social insurance, grants for maternity expenses 
appear to be provided very rarely, but the pensions and social assis¬ 
tance scheme in Egypt covers “assistance in cases of delivery" both for 
persons under the scheme as well as for others who have a monthly 
income of not more than £E3. Also, in Egypt, lump-sum grants are 
made to unemployed persons to enable them to secure employment. 
Chile has in recent years introduced a scheme of loans or social 
credit 
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(or the provision of tools, food, clothin^i buildinji material to an\ 
person whose character, occupation or employment history justifies such 
assistance, with a view to individual or family improvemenl or the rehabili¬ 
tation of unemployed or socially maladjusted persons.” 

Repayable loans for similar purposes are also made on a limited 
scale both by governmental and non-governmental organizations in 
a number of other countries; the important question ol‘ loans in 
kind and credit facilities to enable the peasant to increase his produc¬ 
tion is dealt with in chapter IX below. 

Institutionai accommodation 

154. it will have been gathered from earlier references in this 
report that all the countries with which the report is concerned have 
made some provision, if in some instances on a very restricted scale, 
for assistance in the form of maintenance in an institution. In 
certain of the countries, for example in Iran, the provision of food and 
shelter on a communal basis, limited as it usually is. plays a much 
bigger part in the welfare programme of government and non¬ 
governmental agencies than any other way of providing for those in 
need. In those countries where the grant of assistance to people 
living in their own homes is looked upon as ‘ charity ’’ in a humiliating 
sense, the same view does not appear to be taken of institutional 
maintenance. It is the form of assistance which, over the years, has 
made a particular appeal to voluntary organizations, especially those 
with a religious association, as exemplified by the shelter traditionally 
provided by monasteries. 

155. A summary (not necessarily complete) of the institutional 
accommodation provided by government and non-governmental 
agencies in the nine countries dealt with is given in Appendix III. 
For the reasons indicated in paragraph 137 above, it is to be expected 
that orphanages and similar accommodation for children should 
appear prominently in this list. The existence of a large number of 
children’s institutions reflects the proper concern of the goxernment 
and people of a country for the welfare of those children w ho are 
deprived of a normal home life. At the same time, it must be recog¬ 
nized that a continoLis institutional life is an unnatural one for a 
child, even under the best conditions, and that, for the normal child, 
it can only be an inferior substitute for an upbringing as a member of 
a family. Consequently, there is much to be said for a properly 
supervised system of foster parents or boarding-oul as an alternative 
to maintenance in an institution. Chile and Japan are among the 
countries which adopted such a system. 

156. Institutional accommodation is one important means of 
providing for the ‘helpless and homeless”, whether young or old. 
whose need is for care and protection, as well as for maintenance. 
The factors which, in recent years, have led to an increasing demand 
for income maintenance allowances for old people in the more 
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developed and industrialized countries also account for the fact 
that these countries have found it necessary to provide more institu¬ 
tional accommodation or old people's homes. It is inevitable that 
there should be many old people who, although not so ill as to 
require hospital treatment, are nevertheless incapable of looking 
after themselves and have no friend or relative willing to undertake 
the task. In addition to the very young and the very old, the 
helpless members of any community include the physically and 
mentally handicapped who, by reason of their condition, may find 
it difficult to fit into a normal home life and whose presence may be 
resented by, and even be a danger to. other members of the family. 
This is particularly so where the home consists of little more than a 
one-room structure. In those countries where specialized institu¬ 
tional accommodation is not available for particular groups of 
handicapped persons, such as the blind, it is nevertheless usual to 
segregate the mentally unbalanced. This segregation is clearly most 
necessary. 

157. Communal existence in an institution does not represent 
a natural way of life for the adults any more so than it does for chil¬ 
dren, and it is quite inappropriate for a family unit except as a purely 
temporary measure. Moreover, the provision and proper main¬ 
tenance of any institution involves considerable expenditure by way 
of building and stafl' costs etc., so that it is not necessarily a more 
economical form of assistance than the provision of a continuing 
"home'’ allowance in cash or kind. The question, how^ever, is not 
entirely one of relative costs. Where children are concerned, there 
is the further consideration whether the community is in a position to 
provide either or both of the following additional social services 
which are desirable: (1) measures to strengthen family life so that 
some children who need special care and attention may receive it in 
their own homes; and (2) the provision of proper facilities for imple¬ 
menting a programme of adoption or foster homes for those children 
who, for whatever reason, must live apart from their families. 

158. Institutional accommodation in the countries with which 
this report is concerned ranges from orphanages and homes for old 
people supplying all the needs of life (referred to in Japan as “protec¬ 
tive institutions") to “shelters" for beggars and vagrants providing 
nothing more than a place in which to sleep with the minimum of 
protection against the elements. In few of the countries are there 
arrangements for providing institutional accommodation for those 
needy persons for whom this is the most appropriate form of assis¬ 
tance which can be described as adequate. 

RhHABIIJTATFON MtASURHS 

159. Ideally, the provision of assistance, whether in the form of 
a continuing income in cash or kind, a single grant or maintenance in 
an institution, should be constructive and designed, so far as possible. 
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to ensure that the recipient is enabled to become independent of help 
from outside sources. Bnabling a sick person to regain his normal 
health is an obvious example of rehabilitation assistance and it is not 
without significance that the free medical service of Ecuador has been 
given the title of “public assistance”. Again, long-term rehabil¬ 
itation assistance may be given to orplians or unwanted children 
who may be in danger of becoming juvenile delinquents, by providing 
them with education and maintenance in an orphanage or similar 
institution in order that they may become an asset rather than a 
liability to the community. Efiective rehabilitation of the aged and 
infirm and of those who arc severely handicapped mentally or phy¬ 
sically may well be beyond the bounds of practicability, but there is 
always the possibility of constructive assistance in one form or 
another for the partially handicapped, such as the supply of artificial 
limbs or special training and assistance in obtaining employment 
under sheltered conditions. Rehabilitation measures may also be 
called for in connexion with the provision of assistance to victims of 
national disasters, discharged prisoners, and to beggars and vagrants 
who have lost the will to wa^rk. In view' of the limited resources 
available, such measures do not figure prominently in the social 
welfare programmes of the less-developed territories, but some 
reference has been made in the country monographs to this general 
aspect of assistance (these references should be read in conjunction 
w'ith those relating to the mentally and physically handicapped in the 
preceding chapter). 

Bolivia 

In connexion with the limited provision for assistance it is noted that 

“When the applicant is in need because of circumstances beyond his control, 
in order to avoid humiliating him, temporary benefits arc granted for up to 
three months, and work is sought for him... Juveniles arc placed as appren¬ 
tices or in domestic service. Adults are found jobs in industry or private 
workshops. W^omen with children are found jobs in domestic work or in 
factories.” 


Burnui 

The governmental administration includes a Ministry of Relief and Resettle¬ 
ment as well as a Ministry of Social Welfare. The former Ministry is concerned 
with victims of the insurgence of recent years as well as of natural di.sasters. 
The rehabilitation of those insurgents who have surrendered voluntarily and 
arc not charged with criminal oifcnccs lakes the form of instruction in various 
trades for a period of six months and the payment of an allowance (70 kyats 
a month) for maintenance “plus free barracking or family housing” during this 
period. On the completion of training, the men arc required to “bind them¬ 
selves to serve the Government for two years in any pan of the country on a 
salary according to rank and skill”. 

Ceylon 

“The rehabilitation of vagrants is being undertaken by the CioNcrnment 
through the Home of Detention and the Home for Vagrants.. The Home 
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ot' Detention is mciint for people convicted under the Home of Detention 
Ordinance and the Superintendent of the Home of Detention finds emplov- 
ment for those who are able to work. The others arc sent to the Home for 
Vagrants, where an endeavour is made to rehabilitate them. Many hard 
cases have been reclaimed to a life of decency, while, on the other hand, there 
are some who have lapsed into vagrancy as soon as they have been released/’ 

Provision is also made for the after-care and rehabilitation of youths and 
adults after they have served periods of detention for offences. The two organ¬ 
izations entrusted with this task, the Training School After-care Association and 
the Ceylon Discharged Prisoners' Aid Association, are largely dependent for 
financial aid upon the Prisons and Probation Department of the Ciovernmenl. 

i ' hi IV 

In a reference to the activities of professional social workers w'ho have re¬ 
ceived their training at the School of Social Service in Santiago, it is noted that 
“Wherever possible, these workers try to obtain the co-operation of the assisted 
person in removing the causes of his economic problems; they try to assist the 
needy to rehabilitate or adapt themselves by their own efforts. Fxcept in cases 
of extreme poverty, they refrain from giving direct economic aid which might 
be regarded as charity or might hamper the initiative and personal efforts of the 
applicant to attain or regain a normal life." In addition to the three Schools 
of Social Service in Santiago, there are a number of others in the provinces. 
AH these schools are of university standard, five of them being affiliated to the 
University of Chile and one to the separate Catholic University. It is reported 
that the rehabilitation service of the organization known as Sci^uni Ohrero is 
now' in the process of being reorganized and that it is expected to have very 
important functions in the future; also that there are various organizations and 
institutions for the rehabilitation of delinquent, vagrant or diflicult minors, 
In addition to the Directorate-General for C'hild and Youth Welfare (now 
part of the National Health Service), the C ouncil for the Defence of the C'hild 
and an institution known as Mi Casa are both concerned with the education 
and rehabilitation of children and young persons who are actual or potential 
delinquents. 

F.caadaf 

Rehabilitation work appears to be confined mainly to juvenile delinquents. 
There are five “Labour and Rehabilitation Centres” for delinquents between the 
ages of 12 and IS’ years under the control of the Directorate-General of C'hild 
Welfare Homes. The Workers' Welfare Scheme is also concerned with reha¬ 
bilitation measures, more particularly in relation to juvenile street vendors. 
The plans for the development of the latter service include (he organization 
of a workshop for vocational training. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs w^hich is responsible for the administration of 
the non-contributory pension and social assistance schemes is also responsible 
for rehabilitation measures in consultation with the other ministries as well 
as the non-governmental organizations concerned fsee para. 127 above). 

Iran 

A certain amount of rehabilitation work is undertaken by the Aminabad 
Centre in Tehran, more particularly with regard to beggars, inebriates and 
drug addicts. 
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Japan 

The rehabilitation measures provided under ihe Oail> Life Security Law are 
known as occupational aid. This includes the supply of hnancia) assistance, 
the supply of equipment and tools necessary to take up employment, as well 
as occupational training. 


Libya 

Rehabilitation is conhned almost entirely to the juvenile delinquents aiui 
neglected children who are found in the streets of Tripoli and who are sent to 
three rc-educational centres. 

PrEVLNTIVI ASSISTANCh 

160. All measures related to the social and economic develop¬ 
ment of a country bear, directly or indirectly, on the elimination of 
poverty and are therefore appropriately described as ‘preventive 
assistance" in the widest sense of the term. This wide conception 
of preventive a.ssistance is discussed in more detail in chapter IX 
below. But, in addition to more general measures concerned with 
the population as a whole, a number of countries have taken special 
steps with the specific and limited objective of enabling certain 
groups of people to continue to be self-supporting in circumstances 
in which they would otherwise be in need of outside assistance. An 
example of this limited preventive assistance is employment on 
schemes of public works for able-bodied unemployed men.' Another 
example is the provision of creches where women can leave their 
young children in the daytime, thus enabling them to engage in 
w'hole or part-time employment. Where the woman has no able- 
bodied husband, such employment may represent her sole means of 
livelihood; where she has a husband who is also working, her 
earnings help to supplement those of the chief breadwinner which, 
by themselves, may be inadequate to meet the needs of the whole 
family. The possibilities of such employment occur more particu¬ 
larly in urban districts, where there is a demand for female labour in 
domestic service or light industries but they also exist in parts of 
Ceylon and the Latin American countries where there are large 
estates and plantations providing suitable occupations for women. 
References in the country monographs give some indication of the 
varied nature of the special preventive measures which have been 
evolved. 


fialivia 

The Government has adopted a number of legal provisions which are designed 
to “avoid destitution”. Thc.se provisions include the entitlement of a bankrupt 
to retain such articles as his bed, clothes and food, as well as the requirement 
of the trustee in bankruptcy to provide for the maintenance of the bankrupt and 
his family until the bankrupt’s property is redeemed. Another provision 
stipulates that a person may only be evicted from his dwelling if he has failed 
to pay the rent for three months or on very special grounds. Creches for young 
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children are provided to enable mothers to take paid employment. A recent 
extension of this service has taken the form of a Children's Restaurant, provid¬ 
ing meals as well as day nursery facilities for young children. 


Ccyia/! 

This is an e.xample of a country where the Stale has accepted linaiicial res- 
ponsihilit> lor the proxision of creches for young children (between the ages 
of S months and 3 \ears) “in areas where there are concentrations of w^orking 
mothers”. .A furthei practical example of the conception of preventive assis¬ 
tance is to be found in the conditions relating to the provision of help in emer¬ 
gency conditions for the rebuilding or repairing of houses or the purchase of 
tools of trade. An applicant is not regarded as eligible Ibr grant ‘hf he has 
sulticieni funds to pro\ ide for the repairs, reconstruction or replacement or 
sultk'ient security to enable him to borrow for the purpose”; but assistance is 
given where ‘'the cost of repairs, reconstruction or replacement would cause 
tinancial distress, which although not amounting to ilestitution would be likely 
to lead to destitution if no grant was made”. Ceylon also affords an example 
of a country which seeks to prevent need arising as the result of unemployment 
by providing employment on public works projects as and when conditions 
make this desirable. 


I he employment of women is said to be on the increase and the Labour C'ode 
requires undertakings employing twenty or more women workers to provide 
nurseries “where women may breast-feed their children under one year of 
age and where they may leave them during working hours”. 

Ecuador 

The Diiectorate-General of C hild Welfare Homes provides 15 creches for 
children of working mothers, 

Japan 

rhere is a “Loan for Mothers with Children” L.aw. the object of which is 
to make loans on a needs basis “to furnish the opportunities and facilities neces¬ 
sary for taking on a job or acquiring a skill” in the case of mothers with children 
whose husbands are dead or divorced. 


Schemes of public w'ork are brought into operation as a means of preventing 
complete destitution w'hen drought conditions rcMilt in the temporary loss of 
the normal means of livelihood. 



Chapter 

CONDITIONS OF ELIGIBILITY 

Physic;ai ani> othj-r coNriNCitNcri s 

161. The scope of nearly all conventional schemes of assistance 
is limited to persons affected by those contingencies which are 
generally accepted as proper to be covered by social security measures 
of one kind or another. These contingencies arc, in the main, old 
age, sickness, invalidity, physical and mental handicaps, loss of the 
breadwinner and unemployment. Even where such limitation is not 
expressly incorporated in the legislation on which the scheme is 
based, the same result may be achieved in practice by specifically 
excluding persons (and their dependants) who are gainfully occupied, 
whether as independent workers or as employees. In less-developed 
countries where the conception of governmental schemes of assistance, 
if accepted at all, is of comparatively recent origin, it is only to be 
expected that the qualifying contingency conditions will be more 
restricted as compared with countries where there is a long history 
of public assistance. With the exception of Japan, this is the position 
in the countries under review. For instance, except in emergency 
conditions arising from national calamities, it is unusual fern unem¬ 
ployment wJiich is not accompanied by some form of incapacity to 
be recognized as conferring eligibility. This general exclusion of 
unemployment is readily understandable. The payment of con¬ 
tinuing allowances in cash or kind to able-bodied men and women 
living in a state of idleness, even though this idleness is beyond their 
control, is difficult to reconcile with conditions of' unalleviatcd 
poverty among those who, for one reason or another, arc physically 
or mentally incapable cT working—to say nothing of the hardships 
of the employed whose labours do not yield an adequate income for 
themselves and their dependants. Furthermore, in countries where 
the majority of the active population are self-employed, the existence 
of a state of real unemployment (as distinct from underemployment) 
is difficult to establish. 

162. The Daily Life Security Law of Japan prov ides an exception 
to the general rule of contingency conditions in that it does not 
include any physical or similar conditions of eligibility, but is based 
on the broad principle of ensuring to every citizen a minimum 
standard of subsistence. Assistance can therefore legally be granted 
not only to an able-bodied unemployed person, but also tt) an 
employed person (whether self-employed or working for an employer) 
if his own and his family’s subsistence requirements arc regarded as 
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not being fully met by the income available to them. In practice, 
the standard of subsistence which has been adopted appears to 
exclude the great majority of employed persons, but in November 
1952, the number of recipients of public assistance in Japan included 
nearly 388,0()() heads of families who were either (a) self-employed 
(118,000); (h) regularly working for an employer (64,000); (c) casually 
employed as day labourers (142,000) or (J) engaged in home indus¬ 
tries (63,000), whereas there were less than 10,000 recipients who were 
wholly unemployed. These figures must, of course, be considered 
in relation to a total population of over 80 millions. The 
card’' system in Tripoli, although not comparable in scope to the 
Daily Life Security Law^ of Japan, also appears to result occasionally 
in assistance being granted when the head of the household is in 
full-time employment; that is, the usual prohibition of the supple¬ 
mentation of wages is not observed in the actual administration of 
the system. 

163. The physical conditions of eligibility applying to the 
separate public assistance and poor law schemes in Ceylon are 
similar. In both instances, the able-bodied unemployed are exclud¬ 
ed. The Poor Law Ordinance provides for relief to be given ‘to the 
physically or mentally infirm or incapacitated and to orphans or 
children below a prescribed age of poor parents ’; public assistance 
is given to "the sick, the aged, the infirm, the physically and mentally 
defective and their dependants; widows with dependent children, 
women deserted by their husbands or deprived (fi' their help owing 
to incurable illness, imprisonment or similar causes; and orphans and 
children under 16 years of age deprived of the help of their parents". 
It was noted in paragraph 124 above that the Colombo Municipality 
has fixed the lower limit for eligibility on account of old age at 60 
for men and 55 for women, but no mention is made of similar age 
limits applying elsewhere on the island. The Colombo scheme also 
provides that the report of the medical officer shall be the sole guide 
as regards incapacity and infirmity, "but every case is considered on 
its own merits". 

164. In Egypt there are important diflerenccs in the physical 
conditions of eligibility as between the non-contributory pension 
and social assistance schemes. These difl'erences arc, no doubt, 
largely accounted for by the fact that the former is of a permanent 
character and involves a legal entitlement whereas the latter is 
mainly concerned with short-term need and there is no automatic 
entitlement. The pensions scheme is limited to four clearly defined 
categories, namely, men and women over 65, the totally disabled, 
widows with dependent children and orphans. The social assistance 
scheme extends to a number of less clearly defined categories includ¬ 
ing the partially disabled, certain divorced women, the temporarily 
sick (including pregnant women and nursing mothers) and childless 
widows wJio are unable to work. The age limit for pensions in the 
case of orphans is of special interest, because of the differentiation 
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between boys and girls. The upper age limit in the case of girls is 
17 years, without any qualification, whereas for boys it is 13 years 
or 17 years if they are incapacitated for work or attending approved 
schools or institutions '. The reason for the differentiation is that 
girls ordinarily get married before the age of 17, and also that, by 
traditional custom, they are not expected to engage in paid employ¬ 
ment. No provision is made for the orphan girl who remains 
unmarried after the age of 17. The normal age limit for boys has 
been fixed at 13 because the compulsory education stops at the age 
of 12 and one extra year is granted to allow the boy to get trained in a 
profession or trade". 

165. In the six countries where there arc no formal or compre¬ 
hensive schemes t'f assistance, the physical conditions associated 
with such localized governmental and non-govcrniTiental schemes 
as exist follow a fairly common pattern. Apart from emergenev 
conditions, neither unemployment nor old age arc generally recogniz¬ 
ed as qualifications for assistance. The conditions most commonly 
accepted are loss of the breadwinner (more particularly as it affects 
children), permanent physical incapacity and temporary sickness. 

Economic condihons 

166. The fundamental basis of any assistance scheme is that, 
irrespective of the imposition of any limitations as to scope or con¬ 
tingency, such as being over or under a specified age or sulfering 
from a specified degree of disability, there must be a state of actual 
need; that expression, however, is interpreted in the particular 
circumstances of the country or locality. This condition as to need 
represents the essential difference between schemes of assistance 
and insurance. Under all normal insurance schemes, entitlement 
to a pre-determined benefit is decided primarily by the existence of a 
particular contingency, regardless of w^hether or not it is accompanied 
by actual need. The contingency must, of course, be presumed to 
give rise to some need in the great majority of cases, but the insured 
person wdio claims benefit, unlike the applicant for assistance, is not 
called upon to establish that he is in fact in need. As a corollary, 
the amount of insurance benefit is not adjusted to the actual subsis¬ 
tence requirements at the time of the claim. It does not, for instance, 
take into consideration the amount of the beneficiary's rent liability, 
although it may take account of the number of his dependants. 

167. There is, of necessity, some connexion between the economic 
test for eligibility and the calculation of the amount of assistance 
aflorded to those who satisfy that test. If, for instance, certain sources 
of income (such as assistance in cash or kind from “non-liable’ 
relatives) or possessions (such as ownership of the house which 
constitutes the home) are not taken into account in determining 
eligibility, it would ordinarily follow that these items are similarly 
disregarded in determining the amount of assistance to be granted. 
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J68. As already indicated, the existence of a stale of need is the 
ojliy condition necessary for entitlement to assistance under the 
Daily Life Security Law of Japan. The Law provides that the need 
for assistance is to he measured by the standard which the Minister of 
Welfare has established and by the extent, if any. to which the 
applicant's resources in terms of money or goods do not enable him 
to achieve that standard. The Law also provides that “the standard 
should be suflFicienl to meet, but not to exceed, the minimum needs of 
living... taking into consideration variations in actual requirements 
of an individual and a family, such as differences in age and sex, the 
condition of health etc., of the person requiring assistance". Physical 
conditions therefore enter into the calculation of the amount of 
assistance to be granted, as distinct from eligibility to receive any 
assistance at all. It is a condition of the receipt of Cissistance that 
“the person in need will make full use of all resources available to 
him to maintain his minimum standard of living". It seems to 
follow from this provision that all income and other resources 
available to an applicant are taken fully into account in deciding 
whether he is in need and, if so, the amount ofassisiance which should 
be given. 

169. The public assistance measures operating in Ceylon outside 
the three municipalities having poor law schemes follows broadly 
the same lines as the Japanese scheme as regards the existence of 
economic need as a basis for eligibility. No income limit has been 
fixed for the purpose of determining eligibility, but “it is purely 
discretionary on the part of the otFicers administering the relief 
taking the size of the family and the locality into consideration". 
It is stated that allowances are not denied to persons who are other- 
wise eligible because they receive occasional help from “relatives, 
neighbours or the local public", but that “casual earnings and avail¬ 
able resources, including assistance received from relatives, friends 
or voluntary organizations are taken into account when assessing the 
amount to be granted". The Ceylon scheme also embodies the 
principle “that the position of a recipient of public assistance is not 
made more favourable than that of his fellow men who are not eligible 
for assistance". Since regularly employed men and wa)men are 
excluded from eligibility, it follows that the amount of assistance 
cannot exceed the prevailing level of minimum wages and the lowest 
standard of subsistence achieved by the self-employed. This is an 
important difference in relation to the situation in Japan, where 
assistance can be given to supplement wages or earnings from self 
employment. Except in so far as the maximum rates of assistance 
under the three municipal poor law schemes in Ceylon differ from 
each other and from those of the general public assistance scheme, 
the eligibility conditions of need of all four types of measures seem 
to follow the same general principles. In the case of the Colombo 
scheme, however, the municipality has given the following specific 
interpretation of the term “in need": 
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“A person of cither sex unable to support himself or herself owing to 
physical or menial infirmity or incapacity or an orphan oi a child of poor 
parents shall be deemed to be in need of relief if he is not in receipt of a 
regular monthly income of 15 rupees or above by way of pension or 20 rupees 
or above a month from other sources and is not being adequately maintained 
or relieved by some other person or institution.” 

170. An interesting provision of the Ceylon Poor Law Ordinance 
is that the three inunicipalitics which operate under the Ordinance 
are empowered to recover sums expended on the relief of a person 
over a period of six months in the case of a recipient "who is possess¬ 
ed of any money or jewelry or valuable movables": the purpose oi' 
this provision is apparently not so much to provide a lest of need lo 
be applied at the time of the application, but to safeguard municipal 
funds in the case of a person coming into possession of money or 
other valuables, as through a legacy, while in receipt of relief. 

171. The non-contributory pension scheme in Egypt difl'ers 
from the assistance schemes of both Japan and Ceylon in not taking 
into account in full certain items of regular income in deciding wheth¬ 
er there is an entitlement to pension and, if so, in assessing the 
amount of the pension to be aw'arded. This departure from the 
principle of taking all other income fully into account is made in 
order "to encourage thrift and maintain the old charitable traditions 
in the country which are based on social and religious concepts". 
The items ignored arc (1) income up to 40 per cent of the maximum 
pension (£E3() a year in urban districts) derived from paid labour, 
domestic industries and the raising of poultry and (2) help from 
non-relatives or from relatives not legally responsible. In addition, 
the rental value of "any house or part thereof owned by the family 
and used for private accommodation" is similarly not taken into 
account. Apart from the considerations of incentive on which they 
are based, these modifications of the more stringent lest of need 
usually associated with assistance schemes afford an interesting 
example of entitlement to a pension not based on the payment of 
contributions approximating in some measure the conditions for the 
receipt of a social insurance pension walh its complete absence of a 
lest of needs. Similar conditions are apparently not applicable to 
the Egyptian social assistance scheme, the relevant provision of the 
Social Security Law stipulating that "Payment of assistance shall be 
effected in accordance with conditions and in the manner laid down 
by... [the Minister of Social Affairs] within the limits of moneys 
appropriated for this purpose". It is recorded that, in practice, 
assistance is granted "according to the circumstances of the appli¬ 
cant". 

172. The approach to the question of what constitutes need has. 
of course, little practical significance in countries where the provision 
of systems of continuing allowances is not recognized as one of the 
functions of government. The authors of the monographs on Burma 
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and Fi'uador both make the point that, in the last res(>ri, only people 
who arc reduced to begging because they have lu^ means at nil oi 
ihcir own can he regarded as being in need. A similar approach is 
indicated in Iran, where governmental provision docs not go much 
beyond the pro\'ision of shelter for beggars in the capital city. 
Again, although the monograph on Bolivia refers to needy persons 
being detined as those whose income is below the minimum subsis¬ 
tence level ol 4,000 bolivianos a month, this figure has little prcictical 
signihcance in view of the absence of any organized scheme of assis¬ 
tance other llian for victims of war or revolution. 

Liability ol rllativis 

173. The requirement that any individual who is unable to meet 
his own needs should, in the first instance, look lo those relatives 
who are under obligation to support him Is a normal condition of 
any scheme of assistance. In principle, this requirement applies 
equally in those countries or districts where the CKtended family and 
the concept of mutual aid whithin the tribe or community have 
ceased to have the same practical significance as in those territories 
where traditional obligations continue to play a vital part in the pro¬ 
vision of assistance for the needy. As has been pointed out in chap¬ 
ter 1. there is considerable variation among the countries dealt with 
as to the degrees of relationship which carry with them a traditional 
or legal responsibility for maintenance. In general, it is recognized 
that, in normal circumstances, a husband is responsible for main¬ 
taining his legal wife, and parents are responsible for maintaining 
their children. In some countries, this responsibility, whether 
legal or traditional, is a reciprocal one and, in addition, it 
may extend both lineally and laterally so that grandparents are 
responsible for the maintenance of their grandchildren and y/ce 
versa, and brothers and sisters arc similarly responsible for each 
other. When the question arises of the existence of'an undischarged 
legal responsibility for the maintenance of a person who has applied 
to a governmental or non-governmental organization for help, there 
are a number of practical considerations. Because, for instance, of' 
physical separatiem, combined with severely limited communication 
facilities, the legal liability may be impracticable of enforcement, if' 
(>nly because the whereabouts of the liable person cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, This situation not infrequently arises as the result of increas¬ 
ed industrialization and the consequent drift towards the town 
the husband or fitthcr may leave his family behind in the rural 
district in order lo seek employment in a city and, when he is success¬ 
ful, neglect to make any provision for his dependants. Again, even 
w hen the whereabouts of the liable relative are known, the dependant 
may not be able to enforce his or her legal claim to maintenance 
without outside help; an obvious example of this inability is that of 
the abandoned child. The general approach to the question of the 
prior liability of relatives under the nation-wide schemes of assis- 
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ranee operating in Ceylon, Hgypt and Japan is on the same broad 
lines, but there are some variations in practice. 

174. Under the Poor Law Ordinance of Ceylon, in any case in 
which a person in receipt of relief is liable to be maintained or relieved 
by a member of his family the municipality concerned has the power 
to recover from the liable relative the cost of assistance granted 
during a period of six months. A different altitude is taken, however, 
in the case (4'deserted waves who are assisted under the public assis¬ 
tance scheme in those parts of the country where the Poor l.aw 
Ordinance is not applicable. In this instance, the onus is placed 
upon the woman by providing that “Women deserted by their hus¬ 
bands are granted a reasonable period but not exceeding three 
months within which to commence pri^ceedings for maintenance or 
alternati\ely [o supply satisfactory evidence of their inability to lake 
proceedings. If and w hen a maintenance order is obtained or if the 
deserted wife does not prosecute proceedings tor maintenance with 
diligence any monthly allow^ance which has been granted will be 
cancelled. If a maintenance order is obtained, but the deserted 
wife is unable to secure payment owing to circumstances beyond her 
ccmtrol, she is granted public assistance if otherwise eligible, ” 

175. The action taken by the Social Security Department in 
Egypt, as .set forth below, is similar to that follow'cd in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Poor Law Ordinance in Ceylon. 

“If a person eligible tor pension or assistance has a legally responsible 
relative who is bound to pay him alimony, but fails to do so, the benefit may 
be paid and the Social Security r>cpartmeni has the right to sue the relative 
in question before the competent court on behalf of the beneficiary or intervene 
in any legal action brought by the latter. The Social Security Department, 
after securing tinal judgment regarding alimony can he reimbursed the sums 
it has paid or is paying within the limits of the alimony decided by the court." 

The position in Japan under the Daily Life Security l.aw is recorded 
as follow's: 

“The support by the person who is under obligation to furnish support 
under the provisions of the ('ivil ( ode must be provided prior to the public 
assistance.. When there is a person who is under obligation to support 
the recipient in accordance with the provisions of the Civil C ode, the pre¬ 
fecture or the city which has disbursed the assistance e.\pcn.ses may collect 
the whole or a part of such e.xpenses from the said person within the limit 
of the said obligation. When, in this case, the administrative organ of 
assistance and the person under duty to furnish support fail to reach an 
agreement, or negotiation is impossible concerning the amount t>f expenses 
to be borne by the latter, the hamily Court will fix the above-mentioned 
amount on application from the administrative organ of assistance." 

176. The problem of the alternatives between maintenance by a 
legally liable relative or by a public assistance administration does not 
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arise to any extent in the remaining six countries. In most countries, 
however, there is some legal or administrative machinery for pro¬ 
ceedings to be taken against parents who neglect their children to 
such an extent that they have to be cared for and maintained by a 
governmental or voluntary organization. In Bolivia, for instance, 
the National Childreivs Board or the police try to obtain from a head 
of a family who fails to maintain his children a WTitten undertaking 
to carry out his obligation. This undertaking can be the basis of a 
civil action if it is not complied with. On the other hand, it is 
recorded of the same country that “old people and orphans are 
accommodated in State or voluntary institutions even if there are 
relatives liable to support them". Similarly, in Chile, there are 
legal provisions under which parents are obliged to support their 
children, legitimate or illegitimate, and failure to comply with this 
obligation is punishable by a fine or imprisonment (see para. 47 
above). 


Conditions as to raci and nationaijiv 

177. In any country where there is a substantial alien commun¬ 
ity, the question whether needy members of that community shall 
benefit equally with the country's own nationals in any scheme of 
assistance is one of some difficulty and may well involve political 
issues. Such a problem exists in Ceylon with its important Tamil 
population—mostly of Indian nationality™-in the rural districts, 
mainly employed on tea and rubber plantations. The proprietors 
of these plantations arc required to comply with special laws relating 
to the welfare of the Tamil labourers, including the provision of food, 
medical requirements, housing and water supply and maternity 
benefits. Under the procedure in force at the time of writing, a 
resident of Ceylon (including a Tamil) who is not a Ceylonese natio¬ 
nal by birth may, in certain circumstances, acquire Ceylonese 
nationality by registration, but any person who is not recognized as 
a Ceylonese is not eligible for assistance under the general public 
assistance scheme. There is, however, no similar discrimination as 
to nationality under the three municipal schemes. In Egypt, an alien 
may establish an entitlement to a non-contributory pension if he has 
resided in the country for ten consecutive years, provided that the 
country of which he is a national affords reciprocal treatment to 
Egyptian nationals; the condition as to residence is not imposed in 
the case of an alien who seeks help under the Egyptian scheme of 
social assistance. In .Japan assistance, under the Daily Life Security 
Law, is available to all "citizens" of that country. 

178. An interesting example of complete non-discrimination on 
grounds of nationality is afforded by the administration of the 
Municipal Relief Committee for the cosmopolitan city of Tripoli 
(Libya). Members of the minority communities of Jews, Italians 
and Maltese are equally eligible with Libyan nationals to receive 
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assistance and these communities are represented on the Relief Com¬ 
mittee itself. Whilst there is no discrimination as such between the 
indigenous, mestizo and white populations of Bolivia, Chile and 
Ecuador, the lact that the limited schemes of assistance which exist 
are almost entirely confined to the towms means that, in practice, 
little or no benefit is derived by members of the Indian communities 
who, more commonly, live away from the urban districts. The 
question of racial or national discrimination does not arise in Burma 
in the absence of any real scheme of assistance, but it is noteworthy 
that an alien may be deported or expelled “if, being indigent, he is a 
danger to public security and is not repatriated by the country of 
origin”. 


RrsiniNC:i oi^alimcaiions 

179. Residence qualifications arc of two kinds. Firstly, a quali¬ 
fying period of residence within the boundaries of a country and 
secondly, a qualifying period of residence w'ithin a particular district, 
municipality or local authority area. The first condition is, in 
general, applicable, if at all, to aliens; the second arises most fre¬ 
quently where there arc local rather than national schemes of assis¬ 
tance, but it may also occur where the rates of cash allowances under 
national schemes vary from one part of a country to another. Ai: 
example of the first kind of qualification is one referred to, namely, 
the exclusion in Egypt of all aliens who have not been resident in 
the country for ten years from the non-contributory pension scheme. 
Egypt also alTords an example of the second kind of residence 
condition due to the fact that the rates of pension in the towns are 
higher than in the rural districts. One of the provisions of the Law' 
on the Social Security Scheme reads as follows: 

“If a pensioner changes his place of residence from an urban to a rural 
area, or vice versa, the amount of pension shall be modified according to the 
new' status with effect from the first of the month following the date of transfer 
from the urban to the rural area and from the fust of the month following 
the expiration of six months from the date of transfer from the rural to the 
urban area.” 

It will be noted that the effect of this diiferentiation in time limits 
is to discourage a pensioner from moving from a rural to an urban 
area in order to obtain a higher rate of pension. 

180. As aliens are excluded from the public assistance scheme 
in Ceylon unless and until they are registered as Ceylonese nationals, 
there is no residence rule in that country comparable to that in force 
in Egypt; on the other hand, length of residence is a factor in the 
grant of Ceylonese nationality by registration and therefore, indirect- 
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ly. in the entitlement to assistance. The existence of separate 
systems of assistance in three municipalities in Ceylon results in a 
further example of the second type of residence qualification. Each 
of the three municipalities operating their own locally-financed 
schemes of assistance under the Poor Law Ordinance has imposed 
a different residence qualification, as follows: Colombo, three years’ 
continuous residence up to the time of application for relief, with 
an aggregate often years' residence: Galle. continuous residence for 
six months or an aggregate of eighteen months: Kandy, two years' 
continuous residence. In the case of Colombo, (where the rales of 
relief are the highest in the island), an arrangement has been made 
with a non-governmental organization, the Friend-in-Need Society, 
to provide assistance to those needy persons who do not satisfy the 
residence qualification, since they are also debarred from the benefits 
of the central government scheme of public assistance which does not 
operate in the three municipalities. 

181. In spite of the fact that the rates ot' assistance under the 
Daily Life Security Law of Japan vary considerably as between 
various prefectures and municipalities, no conditions as to length 
of residence are imposed. The governor of a prefecture or the mayor 
of a city is authorized by the Law to administer assistance to: 


(1) Persons requiring assistance who.sc place of resklcnce falls within the area 
of jurisdiction of the welfare office operated by him. 

(2) Persons requiring assistance with no determined place of residence, but 
whose present abode falls within the area oi' jurisdiction of the welfare 
office operated by him. 

The explanation for this absence oi'any local residence qualification 
appears to lie in the fact that 80 per cent of the expenditure on assis¬ 
tance in all parts of the country is borne by the central government. 
A similar position arises in Libya where, following the practice 
which existed before the incorporation of Tripolitania in the newly- 
formed United Kingdom of Libya, the whole cost of the relief scheme 
in Tripoli is borne not by the municipality, but by the provincial 
government. It is believed, however, that the Municipal Relief 
Committee would not, in practice, be willing to authorize the issue 
of a poor card to someone who had recently come into the city 
without good reason, particularly if the person concerned came from 
a place outside Tripolitania. 



Chapter VI 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 


C’hNTRAl AN!) I.OCAl ORCiANI/A l iONS 

182. The central and local governmenl structures of the coiini- 
lies with which this report is concerned, as they have evolved over 
the years, represent a wide variety of patterns resulting from u 
combination of geographical, religious, political and racial factors. 
This variation in pattern is reflected in differing degrees of admin¬ 
istrative and financial responsibility of municipal and other local 
authorities for internal affairs in relation to the corresponding 
responsibilities of the provincial and central government. The 
execution of schemes of assistance for the needy inevitably involves 
some form of decentralized organization, whatever the extent of 
central control, and against the general background it is hardly 
surprising that there should be little similarity between the forms 
adopted by the different ccumtries. Reference will be made in the 
first instance to the basic plan followed in each of the three count¬ 
ries (Ceylon, Egypt, .Japan) which have nation-wide schemes of 
assistance. 


The outstanding feature, to which more than one rcrerence has already been 
made, is the existence of two parallel systems, namely, a public assistance scheme 
administered and financed entirely by the central government and three .separa¬ 
tely adFTiinistered and financed municipal poor law' schemes based on a common 
ordinance. The possibility of any overlapping between the two systems is 
eliminated by their well defined territorial jurisdiction. The administration 
of the public assistance scheme, which extends to the whole country outside 
the three municipalities, is controlled by the Department of Social Services 
within the Ministry of Industries, Housing and Social Ser\ices. Responsibi¬ 
lity for local administration is delegated to the government agents in the nine 
provinces and the assistant government agents in the twenty revenue districts. 
Government agents and assistant government agents are also known as revenue 
officers and subordinate to them are divisional revenue officers who are required 
to handle applications for assistance as part of their functions as representatives 
of the central government. This utilization of the services of revenue officers 
and their offices (Kachcheri) obviates the necessity to set up a separate decen¬ 
tralized organization for public assistance purposes, and to this extent there 
should be consequent saving in administrative costs. The principle of using 
the local units of the general administration of the central government is carried 
a stage further by the employment of village headmen for the investigation of 
applications. In those areas where public assistance work is heavy, trained 
social service officers, belonging to the Department of Social Services, are 

- 135 - 
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aliached to the Kaduheri to assist the divisional revenue olficer. The system 
of administration provides for District and Local Public Assistance Advisory 
C ommittees under the chairmanship of district and divisional revenue officers; 
members of the District Committees include Members of Parliament for the 
area in an r.v afficio capacity, as well as other persons appointed by the Minister 
on the recommendation (d'the revenue officers. It is stated that, in practice, it 
h.as not been found easy it* form Local Committees in some areas and that in 
others difficulty is experienced in arranging meetings. As their title .suggests, 
both the District and Local Committees have advisory functions only; the 
d'ccision on an ind.ividual application rests v^ ith the government agent or assistant 
government agent on the basis of a report furnished by the divisional revenue 
officer after checking the information given by the village headman. 

An assisiance scheme contined to a single town does not, of course, piescnt 
the same administrative problems as a nationwide system. L'ach of the three 
poor law municipalities in Ceylon has set up a separate organization to deal with 
applicaticms for relief. In Colombo, a number of “relicxing officers” have been 
appointed under the super\ision of the Charity C\>mmissioner, who controls 
the Public AssiMaiicc Department on bcb.iilf of the Public Assistance Committee. 
There is also a Public Assistance C ommittee in Kandy, where “poor law offi¬ 
cers” arc employed. In Cjalie, the Municipality has delegatetl its functions to 
local (ward) sub-committces, which receive reports from a ‘‘registrar and in¬ 
vestigating officer”. 

L^ypi 

The administration of the non-contributory pensiom scheme and the social 
a.ssistancc scheme, both of w hich arc financed entirely from central government 
funds, is controlled by the Ministry of Social Affairs, in which there is a Social 
Security Department. The Ministry, in common with other ministries eim- 
cerned w'ith the internal administ'ation of the country, has hitherto operated 
through its own separate decentralized organization of district and icgional 
officers rather than through municipalities and local authorities. It is intended, 
however, to delegate greater powers to local administrative units in the future. 
Proposed developments in the organization of the Ministry of Social Affiairs 
aic described as follows: 

“In harmemy v\ilh new trends under the present system, the Ministry of 
Social Affairs has adopted a decentralized and integrated system with regard 
to its .services. It became effective in October 19.53 in four districts—two 
go\crnoratLS, including Cairo, and two provinces—and will gradually cover 
the entire country. Under this scheme there will be so-called social units 
in the localities, each serving a population of about 30,000. The social unit 
provides all the services of the different programmes of the Ministry of 
Social A\ffiiirs, and works under the supervision of provincial departments. 
To these provincial departments v/idc powers and authority will be delegated 
with regard to the different programmes which they administer. The central 
oniccs of the Ministry will function as a policy-making body with national 
supervision over the above-mentioned divisions.” 

The decentralized organization of the Social Security Department comprises 
IS social security inspectoratesestablis.hed in the provincial capitals and governo- 
ralcs. Lach inspectorate controls a number of social security offices which 
have been set up in towns and villages to handle individual applications and 
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to serve a territory of between 50,000 to 60,000 inhabitants. There are over 
300 such offices, each staffed with a social worker and a clerk. In addition to 
the inspector himself, each inspectorate comprises a number of technical and 
clerical staff. I'he Social Security Act provides for the adoption of the principle 
of "‘citizen participation” in the admini.stration. To apply this principle 
at the national level, it is proposed that an advisory body, to be known 
as the Higher Council of Social Security, shall be set up “to advise on 
matters of policy concerned with the operation of the .scheme and W help in 
co-ordinating the efforts of the various persons engaged in the social security 
field”. The principle of citizen participation at the local level has been imple¬ 
mented by the formation of Social Securitv ( ommittccs which are described as 
follow s: 

“3 hese c'om.rniltces arc to be found in administrative di\isions covering 
a ^ism (county), markaz (large district), haiular (small district), police out¬ 
post or village. In towns they function under the chairmanship of the 
niLinour (the reprc.sontative of the central government) or his deputy (head 
of police station ) and a number of volunteers chosen by the Social Security 
IX'pariment; in villages under the onuhi (mayor) with the membership of 
the Sheikhs of balad (Chief of a section and assistant to the omda) and the 
surraf (tax collector). A number of interested volunteers comprised of citizens 
of good reputation may be cho.sen by the Social Security Department to 
represent the people and work as members on these committees.” 

Japan 

At ih(.‘ central gc)\crnmenl level, responsibility for the administration of the 
Daily Life Security L.aw rests with the Ministry of Social Welfare. There arc 
six “Bureaux” within the Ministry, one of which is known as the Social Affairs 
Bureau. This Bureau is in turn divided into five sections, dealing respectively 
with general affairs, protection, rehabilitation, life improvement and welfare 
institutions. The functions of the General .Affairs Section include the “guidance 
and supervision of the administration of welfare ofliccrs” whilst the Protection 
Section is concerned \vith the enforcement of the Daily f ife Security Law other 
than in relation to the administration of protective institutions, responsibility 
for which rests with the Welfare Institution Section. The administrative struc¬ 
ture below the central government level is described as follows: 

“The most important units among local public bodies are the prefecture, 
the city, the town and the village. The governor of the prefecture or the 
mayor of the city, town or village is in charge of administrative matters and 
executes the business entrusted by the Slate or other public bodies. Public 
assistance is administered by the governor or the mayor to whom authority 
in this respect is delegated by the State, Therefore, the governor or the 
mayor, as the administrative organ of assistance, is directed and supervised by 
the Minister of Welfare.” 

The Social Welfare Service Law of 1951 provides for the formation of welfare 
districts and the setting up of welfare offices by cities and prefectures. The 
welfare oflicer is concerned with the administration of the Daily Life Security 
Law as well as the Child Welfare Law and the Law for the Wclhtre of Disabled 
Persons. There is one welfare office in each of the smaller cities; in the five 
largest cities (including Tokyo) separate wcihire offices have been established 
on the basis of one office for approximately 1(X),()00 people. The rural areas 
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are covered by offices provided by the prefectural governments. The staff' ol' 
each office includes trained case-workers and case-work supervisors. 

Under the terms of the Dailv Life Security Law, financial responsibility for 
meeting assistance costs, including maintenance of protective institutions and 
administrative costs, is divided, on a regional basis, betw'een the central govern¬ 
ment on the one hand and the prefecture or municipality on the other, on a 
4 to I ratio, the assumption being thai the prefecture will raise 20 per cent of 
actual assistance costs and that the central government will contribute the 
remaining 80 per cent. In fact, however, low-income prefectures may be 
unable to raise the required proportion of their assistance costs and, since the 
central government's contribution is based on a fixed proportion, the actual 
funds available may fall short of regional requirements. 

1 he cost of equipping proicctixe institutions is shared equally between the 
central government and the prefecture or municipalit\ 

An important feature of the local administration of the Daily I ife Security 
l..aw is the organization of voluntary wt^rkers in what is known as the welfare 
commissioner system, fhe function of these unpaid wenkers is described as 
“the protection and guidance of persons in need, in the spirit of serving the 
community". Their specific duties include the following: 

(1) To conduct social investigations and to he familiar with the condition of 
neighbours; 

(2) To co-operate with welfare ofheers in the enforcement of the Daily Life 
Security Law, and to give proper protection and guidance to those who need 
protection. 

In August D52, there was a total of approximately I20,()(K) welfare commis¬ 
sioners, of whom 23,000 were women. 

183. TTirning to the other six countries dealt with in this report, 
the administration of the municipal poor card system in the Libyan 
capital of Tripoli is in many respects similar io that of the three 
municipal schemes in Ceylon. The organization provides for the 
employment of a number of relief inspectors or investigators, super¬ 
vised by a chief inspector and reporting to a relief committee. The 
ministerial structure of the Federal Government of Libya does not 
include provision for a ministry of social welfare or its equivalent; 
“labour and social security” are among the matters for which the 
legislative power is ve.sted in the Federal Government, whilst the 
executive power is vested in the provincial governments. 

184. The Government of the Union of Burma included, until 
1953, three separate ministries dealing with matters of assistance. 
These were the Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation, the Ministry 
of Social Services and the Ministry of Works and Rehabilitation. 
The general field of assistance to the needy now comes under the 
jurisdiction of two ministries, the Ministry of Relief and Resettle¬ 
ment and the Ministry of Social Welfare. The former is chiefly 
concerned with the problems of refugees and displaced persons who 
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have been rendered homeless or destitute as the result of the insurgent 
conditions, but it is also concerned with the victims of national 
disasters. It has a central organization in Rangoon and in every 
district of the country, operating through district and township 
committees consisting of the principal local officials and represent¬ 
ative 'elders’. The central organization includes five mobile teams 
of trained workers who are available to go outside Rangoon to 
assist the district or township committees. While the organization 
of the work of the Ministry of Social Welfare at the district level is 
in the process of development, it may he noted that the Ministry’s 
Directorate of Women and Children's Welfare guides and super¬ 
vises the activities of appropriate local organizations thr(nighoiit the 
country. 

185. Iran, like Libya, has no central government department 
corresponding to a ministry of welfare, but one of the functions of 
the Ministry of Health is the “iVce care of the indigent sick' ; the 
Ministry of Labour supervises the Workers Social Insurance Organ¬ 
ization. The only other government organization which is concern¬ 
ed with the provision of assistance to the needy (mainly in the form 
of institutional care) is the Municipality of'Tehran. 

186. In spite of the fact that none of the Latin American count¬ 
ries dealt with has, as yet. developed a formal scheme of continuing 
assistance, each of them has established an elaborate structure of 
ministerial departments and quasi-governmental organizations 
concerned with social welfare. Bolivia has a Ministry of Labour 
and Social Welfare, which includes a Directorate of Social Welfare; 
but the Ministry of Hygiene and Health is also responsible for a 
number of welfare .services (including the control of childrciTs 
homes). This duplication is ascribed to the fact that the two min¬ 
istries were combined until 1944. Under an Executive Decree oi 
1948. a National Welfare Council was set up 'composed of all 
institutions having relations with the Ministry [of Labcnir and Social 
Welfare] for the sole purpose of the allotment of funds, without 
.stipulation, as to the type of welfare work, the number of persons 
assisted or the type of assistance”. The territorial administrative 
arrangements are described as follows: 

“Bolivia is not a federal Slate and the Government is therefore centralized 
and controls the public administration through the prefects of departments. 
The departments have regional offices with functions corresponding to those 
of the central Ministries. The country is divided into departments, provinces, 
cantons and sub-cantons. The chief administrative officers of departments, 
provinces and cantons respectively arc prefects, sub-prefects, and corrc^iilores. 
The departmental authorities arc responsible for the control and supervision 
of the local police forces, public welfare agencies and social work, except in 
La Paz, the seat of the Government, where welfare work is the direct respons¬ 
ibility of the Minister of Social Welfare. On a smaller scale, the provincial 
authorities perform the same functions as the prefects. The municipal 
authorities are independent of the foregoing authorities by virtue of their 
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direct appointment by popular vote and the provisions of the Constitution. 
Associated with them are the honorary municipal councils and community 
boards which voluntarily undertake programmes of civic improvement and 
participate in voluntary welfare work such as the sponsoring of childrens’ 
clubs or local functions for charitable purposes. For the most part the 
community boards work in conjunction with the Catholic parishes and, 
through lady members of the Board, run local and parochial welfare 
agencies.” 

187. The Government of Chile includes a Ministry of Health 
and Welfare, but the public body known as the Central Board for 
Charities and Social Assistance, like the Directorate-General for the 
Protection of Children and Young Persons, is regarded as part of 
the National Health Service. Under a Decree of July 1953, the 
former Labour Social Service became known as the National 
Welfare and Social Welfare Assistance Service. The organization 
is responsible for “co-ordinating and directing the activities of public 
and semi-public municipal or private institutions carrying out 
community assistance or welfare work”. In addition to providing 
some forms of help itself, including assistance to victims of accidents 
or national disasters, it is proposed that the Service should establish 
a central national social assistance register, which is described as 
“a record of all individuals or family groups receiving aid from public 
or private institutions on grounds of need or indigence”. The 
Service, as reorganized in 1953, is immediately .subordinate to the 
Office of the President of the Republic and for administrative pur¬ 
poses is associated with the Ministry of the Interior. Under the 
Organization and Powers of Municipal Authorities Act, each 
commune or group of communes is required to have a municipal 
authority for the administration of local interests. Included among 
the functions of each municipal authority is “assistance to public 
welfare organizations” and, as part of its educational function, the 
maintenance of the school breakfast service (see para. 115 above) 
and the provision of clothing for destitute pupils. 

188. Ecuador has a Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour which 
controls a number of subordinate bodies, including the Public Assis¬ 
tance Organization (the title given to the Medical and Hospital 
Services) and the Directorate-General of Child Welfare Homes. 
The two organizations known as the Social Workers’ Service and 
the Workers’ Welfare Service (see para. 120 above) are also controllea 
by this Ministry. 


THK MFTHOD of MAKlNCi APPLICATION FOR ASSISTANCE 

189. Available information in the country monographs on this 
point is limited to Ceylon, Egypt, Japan and the city of Tripoli, as 
set forth below'. 
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Ceylon 

Under the public assistance scheme, application is generally made to the reve¬ 
nue officers or district revenue officers. Jl can also be made to the village 
headman, who is required to forward the application with his recommendation. 
In the three poor law municipalities, the application is made to the relieving 
officer, poor law officer or registrar, as the case may be. 


Cyypr 

fhe method of making an application for a pension under the non-contri¬ 
butory scheme or for social assistance is described in a leaflet issued by the 
Ministry of Social Affairs for the benefit of potential applicants as follows: 

‘‘If you belong to one of the above categories, buy an application form from 
the nearest post-office or the sarraf [\d\ office] and fill it in. If you meet with 
any difficulty consult the Social Security Official who will give you all the 
necessary guidance. Send the form, duly filled in, by mail, to the Social 
Security OfTice of the area in which you reside, or take it to that ollicc your¬ 
self. It is preferable that you enclose with your application all documents 
proving the information given in that form, such as your birth certificate, or 
those of your children, or death certificate of the husband, if obtainable.” 

The requirement to purchase an application form is unusual but is presumably 
imposed to discourage unwarranted applications. Upon receipt of an application 
form, the social worker carries out an ‘‘intake interview” before forwarding the 
form to the local Social Security Committee. 

Japan 

The procedure is described as follows: 

“The grant of assistance is made on the basis of an application submitted 
by the person requiring assistance, the person under duty to furnish support 
or other relatives living with him. In case, however, where the person requir¬ 
ing assistance is under pressing circumstances, necessary assistance may be 
provided even though no application has been submitted... Usually the 
applicant for assistance goes to the welfare office and submits an application. 
Then the intake interview is conducted in the interviewing room to obtain 
from the applicant data as to his eligibility and other information which he 
can give in regard to his need, and to establish a satisfactory working relation¬ 
ship with the applicant. The importance of this application process or 
first contact to determine the relationship that is to continue between the 
client and the agency has gradually been recognized. The intake worker 
should give each applicant a brief statement on the procediu'cs and policies 
of public assistance and explain the applicant’s rights and rc.sponsibilities 
under the programme.” 

It is explained that in rural areas where the nearest welfire ('thee is sojne 
distance away, applicants are not required to go in person to the welfare office, 
application being made through the village or town officer. In such cases the 
“intake interview” forms part of the first visit to the home for investigation 
purposes (see para. 190 below). 


Libya (Tripoli) 

A person living in Tripoli wishing to obtain a poor card makes application 
in writing or in person to his Sheikh of Quarter (the local municipal official 
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responsible for one of the 22 quarters or sections into which the city is divided). 
Although given the title of sheikh, this oflficial has no tribal status, since the 
tribal structure plays no part in the city's administration. In general, however, 
like the village headmen in Ceylon, he has an intimate knowledge of most, if 
not all, of the families living in his quarter, and is a man of considerable local 
standing. Unlike the headmen in Ceylon, however, the sheikh has discretion 
to decide whether or not to bring a particular application to the notice of the 
Municipal Relief C'ornmittee but, if he does do so. tie will at the same time 
express his views on the merits of the application. 

iNVl S I KiATION or CIRC L^MS r.\N( US 

190. It is an essential part of any scheme of assistance based on 
ascertained need that as much verified information as possible 
should be available as to the applicant's circumstances, such as the 
number and ages of his dependants, any special needs which he or 
they may have as the result of illness or disability, his liability (if any) 
for house rent and any source of income in cash or kind which 
may be available to him or any member of his household. Regard¬ 
less of whether the applicant is rcc|uired to give this information 
orally or in writing at the time of the application, it is usual and most 
desirable that the position be ascertained by a visit to his home. In 
fact, where documentary evidence in support of the applicant's 
statements is not available, such a visit may be the only practical way 
of verifying those statements. The investigation methods adopted 
in the various countries for which this information is available are 
set forth below. 

( evtoH 

The practice in the three poor law municipalities is similar. The relieving 
ufheer (in f olombo), the poor law officer (in Kandy) or the registrar and in¬ 
vestigating officer (in Galle) makes the neces.sary home inquiries as a preli¬ 
minary to preparing the case for decision. Outside these municipalities, in¬ 
vestigation at the home is carried out by the \ illage headmen in the first instance 
or. in the case of some of the other municipalities, by members of the local 
I riend-in-Nced Society acting as agents for the central government. “The 
headman has personal know ledge of all residents in his area and he is in a posi¬ 
tion to assess the income of each of the applicants.” One of the functions of 
the social service ofTicers on the staff of the Department of Social Services is 
to give advice to headmen on the method of investigation. In (he same way. 
one of the objects of setting up local advisory committees (sec para. 182 above) 
is to provide some check on the recommendations of the headmen. 

A ditferent procedure is adopted, depending on whether the application is 
for a pension under the non-contributory scheme or for social assistance. 
In the former case, the application is referred by the social security officer to 
the local Social Security C^ommittee, which is expected to undertake 

“. .. compilation and verification of the particulars or documents within a 

period not exceeding one month from the date of receipt by the C ommittee. 

The social worker of the Social Secuiity Office then leview'S the applications. 
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makes the social investigations, recommends eligibility or otherwise ami 
estimates the assistance.'’ 


Applications lor social assistance, unlike those for pensic>ns, are not referred 
to the Social Security Committees but all the necessary in\estigation and ven- 
ficati(.)n is undertaken by the social worker. The difhculty of establishing an 
applicant's correct age for purposes of pension entitlement is envisaged in 
Article 20 of the Social Security I.avv in the following terms: 

“fc verv man or woman without a husband vvhr) can prove b\ .in i>f1icial 
document that he or she has attained the age of* ^^5 years shall be entitled to 
old age pension. 

‘On the absence of any otlicial document establishing the attainment of that 
age, no pension shall be payable unless it is proved by medical examination 
that the above age has been attained. One of the considerations to be taken 
into account in assessing the age shall be the applicant's degree of' incapacity 
fot work on account of old age.”-’' 


After an application has been accepted and a case folder prepared, the case 
IS referred to a ‘'visitor” by the casework supervisor. The visitor will normally 
be the otlicial responsible for the territory in which the applicant lives. A visit 
to the home is made at the earliest possible date following the receipt of the 
application. The purpose of the home v isit is described as being 

“ . to know the applicant s situation thoroughly and accurately, or to 
t)btain verilied information relating to his eligibility for public assistance... 
Here the worker observes the applicant's family and his home and surround¬ 
ings. The information obtained in the home is very important as the basis 
of future planning.” 

Libya {'Tripoli) 

Investigatitin is undertaken by a relief inspector of the same nationality as the 
applicant; in addition to a number of Arab inspectors, an Italian inspector 
(for Maltese as well as Italian applicants) and a Jewish inspector are employed 
by the municipality. In addition to obtaining certain prescribed details of the 
condition of the family, such as the ages and resources of the various members, 
the relief inspector is required to make some general comments on the merits 
of the claim to guide the relief committee to which the application is eventually 
submitted. The inspectors (all of whom are male) work under some ditli- 
cLilties. In the case of Moslem applicants, they have to obtain the eonsent of 
the Sheikh of Otiarter before they can call at a home and, even then, if the head 
of the household is away, it is more than probable that they will be refused admis¬ 
sion because of traditional customs as regards the relations between men and 
women. Partly for this reason, much of the inspectors' information about 
particular families is obtained from neighbours or local shopkeepers. 


Social Welfare in p. 148. 
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THt DKClDINCi AUTHORITY AND THF RlCiHI OF APPFAL 

191. It is desirable that the administrative arrangements of any 
scheme of assistance should include provision for a responsible local 
official or representative body to be empowered to give a decision on 
an individual application without undue delay. This decision has 
to be based on the ascertained facts of the particular case in con¬ 
junction with the legislative or other provisions governing eligibility 
and the calculation of the amount to be awarded. Reference of an 
individual case to a remote controlling authority must result in 
delay, and it may also mean that a decision is made without adequate 
knowledge of local conditions. It is also desirable, particularly 
where the decision rests in the hands of an official or any other 
single individual, that dissatisfied applicants be afforded the right 
of appeal. The pertinent arrangements regarding the operation of 
the schemes in a number of the countries under consideration are 
set forth below. 

( eylon 

The procedures in the three poor law municipalities are as follows: 1 n Colombo- 
thc Charity Commissioner has been authorized by the Public Assistance Com¬ 
mittee to sanction payment for relief in the individual case, but a list of sanction, 
ed cases must be submitted to the Committee; in Kandy, the decision is taken 
by the Public Assistance C^^mmittee, which requires the personal appearance of the 
applicant and his dependants; in Gallc, the decision is made by the local sub¬ 
committee for the ward in which the applicant lives on the basis of the investi¬ 
gating officer's report. Although there is no formal right of appeal under 
any of the three municipal schemes, it is understood that each municipal council 
is willing to examine any request for reconsideration. Under the public assis¬ 
tance scheme operating in the rest of Ceylon, the decision to grant assistance 
is made by the competent government agent or assistant government agent 
on the basis of the repoit submitted by the divisional revenue officer, who is 
also chairman of the local Advisory Committee. An applicant who is not 
satisfied with the decision of the government agent or assistant government 
agent can appeal to the Diiector of Social Services or to the Minister of Industry, 
Housing and Social Services. 

Eyypt 

Applications for both pensions under the non-contributory scheme and 
.social assistance arc decided upon by the Social Security Inspectorate of the 
provincial administrations on the basis of reports submitted by a social worker 
of the local Social Security Office, and, in the case of pensions, after the papers 
have been refened to the local Social Security Committee. The applicant is 
not only notified of the decision but also of the reasons for it. The facilities for 
appeal are described as follows: 

“The St)cial Security Act gives the applicant or beneficiary the right to 
file an appeal, within three months of the date of notification, against the 
rejection of an application, a particular assessment of allowances or a deter¬ 
mination of the cause or degree of disability. The Inspectorate must decide 
on the appeal and communicate its decision to the petitioner within one month 
of the date of the petition. Furthermore, the petitioner has the right of 
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appeal against the decision of' the Inspectorate to the Director-General of' 
the Social Security Department, who must decide on the appeal within sixty 
days. The decision in this Tcspect shall be final, t he applicant is thus given 
two opportunities to express his view's and to point out any errors that may 
have been made by the Social Security Olhees Inspectorates. His rights 
are therefore fully guaranteed. The administrative rules and regulations of 
the scheme re-emphasize the importance of the self-respect of the individual 
claimant as a citizen exercising his rights. The entire procedure has placed 
much emphasis on this principle and on the need not to humiliate the clai¬ 
mant or to deprive him of any rights.’" 

.An interesting provision of the appeals procedure is that the prescribed appeals 
form must he purchased (in the same way as the original application form) but. 
if the appeal is successful, the cost of purchase is refunded. 

Jufuin 

Decision on each case is made by the Director of the Welfare Office on the 
basis of reports of the case visitor and the case supetvisor. 'f'hc Welfare 
Office is required to notify the applicant of the decision within 14 days of the 
receipt of the application, but in special circumstances, such as difficulty in 
investigating the financial position of a person who is under legal obligation to 
support the applicant, the period may be extended to a maximum of .“lO days. 
The applicant has a right of appeal against the decision of the Welfare Office to 
the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

Libya (Tripoli) 

The Municipal Relief CDmmittce decides upon applications on the basis 
t>f reports made by the relief inspectors. An applicant is not required to attend 
meetings of the Committee (he is usually known previously to at least one 
member), but the inspector may be required to amplify his written report on 
the circumstances of the case by an oral statement. There is no right of appeal. 

It may be noted here that it is indicative of the limited number ol 
cases in which any direct governmental assistance is given in the three 
Latin American countries dealt with in this report that in one of 
these countries a ministerial order is required for each award. 

Tm; MIT HOD or paymim 

192. Arrangements for ensuring that an award of assistance, 
whether in cash or kind, is implemented by regular payment or issue 
of goods present no serious problems in a compact urban area, but 
difficulties may well arise in a widely scattered rural territory vyhich 
is not served by public offices with the necessary facilities. Inform¬ 
ation on the appropriate arrangements, drawn from the various 
country monographs, is set forth below’. 

Ceylon 

No special problem appears to arise in the three poor law municipalities. 
As regards the arrangements for payment under the public assistance scheme, 
it is noted that monthly allowances are, as a general rule, made at the Kachcheri 
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(the ofiicc of llu: ^overnmoiu agent or levenue olliccr) itself to those who reside 
wilh’.n reasonable distance of a Kacheiu ri. Others are paid at the post oiliccs 
and sub post offices nearest their residences. Arrangements are, however, 
available lor the paynicin to persons in remote areas v/ho reside at a considerable 
distance from a post ofiicc or sub post othce ihnnigh the divisional revenue 
oficers in their olhees or circuit oiliccs. When betteliciaries are sick and unable 
to attend at the p;.'vin>* othce, there is proAision lor the payment be made to 
the dul> audu>r;/ed ara nts or> behalf (d’the bcneheia.ries. 

“All benetiis are paid in cash payment directly lo tlie individual to spend 
in his own way., except in mass ilisasters. Fach bencfician/ is issued a ,sv/rA/ 
(booklet) on the authunily of wliich the benetit is payable to him in monthly 
instalments. Assistance payments cannot be :issigned or passed to ;nn 
(>thei person, or thc> arc liable to seizure.’' 

Japan 

“The assistance monev or subsistence allowance m kind are delivered to 
the head of the household in a.dvancc, within Utc limits of one m(>nth‘s allow¬ 
ance... The assistance money or goods alreai’y delivered to the recipient 
oi his right lo receive them, shall noi be attached.” (It is understood that, in 
praeticc. the head of tlic household attends at the \A'eiravrc Ofiicc each month 
to collect his iillowtince.) 

Libya (Tripoli) 

As noted earlier (see para. 143 above), the b.">!c a.vs.stancc ui-oei the Tripoli 
poor card system is provided in the form of a specified: numhi.'r cjf ratie.ns and 
that only a minority of recipients receive a smrdi eash pavmern in addiliom 
Holders of poor cards draw their rations each nr^.onth from a firm of contractors 
employed by the municipalitx who maintain a special shop in the centre (d' tl;e 
city. Rations arc tjvailable upon productirm of the poor card during the first 
twelve days of'each calendar iiKMilh, each rccipieni being ailiKtited a “shc/pping 
day” according lo the quarter of the city in which he lives. Cash payments 
arc made each month upon production of the poor card at the Municipal 
OtTces. 

Dunciil nrs (» ADMINISlRAlUtN 

193. Any kirpo-.scalc scheme c>f assistance designed to meet the 
needs of a wide variety of human beings prescnis its own special 
administrative problems. The more extensive the territory and the 
greater the diversity in conditions from one part of the territory to 
another, the greater the administrative difficulties. These difficulties 
are increased very considerably where a high proportion ol' the pop¬ 
ulation is illiterate, where means of communication between centres 
of population arc very limited and wltcrc some of the more isolated 
communities are to all intents and purposes cut off from the rest of 
the population, at any rate during some seasons of the year, due to 
the paucity of transport facilities. For reasons indicated in chapter 
L however, formal schemes of assistance arc rarely appropriate in the 
case of rural communities. 
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194. In the conditions of Icss-dcvelopcd countries there will 
inevitably be difficulties in finding persons who are sufficiently well- 
educated to be able to serve in the administration (whether as office 
employees, social workers and home visitors, or members of com¬ 
mittees) quite apart from their suitability in other respects to under¬ 
take work which calls for special qualities of shrewdness, knowledge 
and sympathetic understanding of the problems of their less for¬ 
tunate fellow-countrymen. Even in the simplest forms of assistance 
schemes, reports on, and records of, the individual applicant for 
assistance are essential and, in the absence of a competent and 
reliable staff, there is a risk of decisions being taken on the basis of 
inadequate or inaccurate information, with the result that the admin¬ 
istration is brought into disrepute. Moreover, it is desirable that 
the grant of assistance should, whenever possible, be accompanied 
by constructive measures of social welfare; this calls for special 
training of the staff who arc in direct contact with the recipients of 
assistance and their families. The need for trained staff has received 
special recognition in Japan, where, because of the educational 
standards of the country, the difficulties in recruiting suitable 
personnel cncxHintcrcd elsewhere do not apply; over 7,000 case 
workers arc employed in the administration of the Daily Life Security 
Law and of these some 70 per cent arc estimated to have completed a 
course of training covering a total of 250 hours, in Cc'ylon, the need 
for a nucleus of scKial workers in the administration of the public 
assistance scheme has been recognized by the stationing of a small 
number of trained social service officers in different parts of the 
country. Similarly. Egypt employs social workers at local social 
security offices. In Tripoli, on the other hand, the sole qualifi¬ 
cation required of the relief inspectors appears to be the ability to 
read and wTite the language of the applicants for assistance whom 
they are called upon to visit, although efforts arc made to provide 
a certain amount of in-service training. 

195. The prevalence of illiteracy among applicants for assistance 
presents problems of a dilfcreni kind. It is not easy, for example, 
for an illiterate person to grasp the fundamental conception of a 
governmental scheme of assistance and to distinguish such a scheme 
from indiscriminate charity, such as the giving of alms to professio¬ 
nal beggars. This lack of understanding, accompanied possibly 
by a feeling of suspicion, may give rise to reluctance to disclose all 
the information that is required in order to arrive at a proper assess¬ 
ment of the needs of a family or to failure to appreciate the serious¬ 
ness of wilfully giving incorrect information. In the more developed 
countries, schemes of assistance usually require a formal signed 
declaration by the applicant on the basis of which appropriate 
action can be taken if it subsequently proves to be ffdse. in these 
countries, also, certain of the information supplied, such as the 
date of birth of persons seeking assistance on account of old age or 
the proof of the existence of a legal marriage, can be supported by 
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documentary evidence, whereas it is less usual for documents of this 
kind to be in the possession of people in a country with a high rate 
of illiteracy. Thus, the non-contributory pension .scheme in Egypt 
provides for the applicant’s correct age to be estimated (see para. 
190 above). A further difficulty is that all contacts between the 
applicant and the representative of the administration must be in the 
form of personal interview (often entailing a long and time-consum¬ 
ing journey), since communication by correspondence is largely 
impracticable. However, even where communication by corres¬ 
pondence is feasible and supporting documents are available, a 
personal interview between the applicant for assistance and a repre¬ 
sentative of the assistance organization is desirable and may well 
be essential. 

196. Inadequate communication facilities are., of course, a serious 
handicap, especially when prior authority is required before any 
expenditure from central government funds is incurred at the local 
level. Similar considerations apply to the problem of central 
control to ensure the proper and uniform implementation of govern¬ 
ment policy in the field of assistance, regardless of w hether advantage 
is taken of the existence of a general decentralized administrative 
machinery, as in Ceylon, or a separate nation-wide organization is 
.set up, as in Egypt and ,lapan. It is significant in this connexion that 
in Egypt applicants arc allowed up to three months to appeal a 
decision regarding pensions or social assistance. Exceptional 
difficulties of control and supervision due to lack of efficient transport 
facilities arise in those countries which cover large areas and where 
distances between towns may involve journeys of days rather than 
hours. Attention has already been drawn to the fact that, among 
the countries dealt with here, the three countries with nation-wide 
schemes of assistance are those in w'hich the density of population 
is greatest. Communication and transport factors account in some 
measure for the restriction to a few of the largest cities or even to the 
capitals only -of such limited provision for the needy as is made in 
the other six countries. 

Admini.siraiivh (OSis 

197. Where the funds available for providing assistance to the 
needy are strictly limited, as they are m most countries and nowhere 
more so than in the less-developed countries, it is clearly desirable 
to avoid a large proportion being swallowed up by administrative 
expenses and thus reducing still further the amount available for the 
actual relief ol' need. Because of the many widely divergent ele¬ 
ments involved, it would be misleading to make a comparison 
between one country and another with regard to the ratio of the 
number of staff to the number of persons assisted. The schemes in 
Ceylon and Japan have been in operation for a number of years, 
while the two schemes in Egypt are only now about to emerge from 
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the organizational stage as far as certain administrative aspects are 
concerned. Any comparison between the data set forth below 
would therefore be wholly inappropriate. 

198. The system of administration adopted under the public 
assistance scheme in Ceylon of utilizing the services and offices of 
government agents and of village headmen has obvious advantages 
in keeping administrative costs to a minimum in so far as it avoids 
the necessity of setting up a separate organization with its own local 
offices. Although, at the end of the financial year 1951-52, nearly 
80,0()0 monthly allowances were being paid under the schemes 
throughout the island, the total staff of the Departrneni of Social 
Services, exclusive of minor employees, was less than sixty. This 
compares with the employment of thirteen relieving officers, in 
addition to three senior officers, under the Colombo municipal 
scheme, where the corresponding number of cases was II,()(X), 
concentrated in a compact urban area with all the administrative 
advantages which such concentration produces. In 1951-52, the 
cost of administration of the Colombo scheme amounted to approx¬ 
imately 13 per cent of the expenditure on assistance. 

199. In 1951-52, Japan employed a total of over 7.000 case 
workers in the administration of the Daily Life Security Law, in 
addition to some 3,000 clerical workers, the total number of assisted 
cases at the end of the year being approximately 700.0(X). 0\cr 
800 separate welfare offices were maintained. 

200. The pension and social assistance schemes in Lgypt involve 
the maintenance of over 300 separate social security offices, each 
staffed with a social worker and a clerk, in addition to the eighteen 
inspectorates and their staffs. Recipients of pensions and social 
assistance in 1952-53 numbered about 84.000 and 26,000 respectively. 
It must be noted that neither .scheme was in full operation at that 
time. The decision referred to earlier (see para. 182 above) to inte¬ 
grate the social security offices w'ith other local social welfare organ¬ 
izations to form “social units” should have undoubted advantages 
from the point of view of economy of administration, quite apart 
from the wider benefits which should flow from closer contact 
between related services. 
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FINANCIAL PROVISION FOR SCHEMES 
OF ASSISTANCE 

ChN I'KAL AND I OCAl CiOVlRNMhNl SC HFiMf S 

201. A realistic comparison between the public expenditures 
on a particular service, such as education or health, between various 
countries presents a number of complications. C(^nversion of 
expenditure to a common currency basis at official exchange rates 
would be misleading because of the lack of a consistent relationship 
betw^een these rates and local purchasing, power. Even if it w'ere 
practicable to adjust exchange rates to take account of the pur¬ 
chasing power factor, there remain other dilliculties arising from 
dilTering fiscal systems and, in particular, the interrelation of the 
budgets of the central government and the various kinds of sub¬ 
ordinate or local authorities, such as departments, provinces, 
prefectures and municipalities. In the case of provision of assis¬ 
tance to the needy, the position is further complicated by the fact 
that, except where there is an all-embracing, self-contained and 
separately financed assistance scheme, financial provision is made 
in many different ways -including subsidies to non-governmental 
organizations—and in some instances is ca>mbined wath a number 
of other items under a general heading, such as “social welfare”. 
In the case of Chile, figures of government expenditure on social 
insurance are combined with those on welfare and social assistance. 
There is the further difficulty that comparative figures for the same 
year are not always available. 

202. In the notes which follow, no attempt has been made to 
draw comparisons between one country and another, except in so far 
as information is a\ai1able regarding the proportion of expenditure 
on assistance schemes in relation to cither the national income or to 
the total of government expenditure. Reference is made to any 
unusual sources of income which are used for purposes either 
directly or indirectly connected with the provision of assistance or 
which have been specifically created for this purpose. Although, as 
already noted, conversion of the income and expenditure figures of 
each country to a common currency basis at official exchange rates 
would lead to erroneous conclusions, some indication of the relative 
significance of the sums involved may be gained by consulting the 
table of official exchange rates for each of the nine currencies set 
forth in paragraph 17 above. Where figures of estimated national 

— 15! — 
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income arc quoted, they arc drawn from the publication entitled 
Statistics of National Income and Expenditure unless otherwise 
noted. 


Bolivia (F.stinKUcJ national income, 30.5(K) million holivianos) 

The bulk of the funds allocated by the State to social welfare agencies for 
assistance to the needy are provided under the national budget. In addition, 
the budgets of the various departments of the country, with the exception of 
that of La Pa? (the seat of the Government), provide for certain funds to be 
allocated by the prefect to local welfare agencies and as a subsidy to national 
agencies operating within the department. Local revenue comprises depart¬ 
mental and municipal taxes with certain surcharges, the revenue from w'hich is 
allocated to specific welfare agencies. A further source of revenue is the 
National Lottery, thirty per cent of the proceeds of which are allocated to the 
National Social Welfare Committee. (For the year P)52, this allocation amount¬ 
ed to ,L4 million bolivianos.) 


I he follow ing figures are drawn from the budget for 195.'': 



Million 

holivUittm 

loral biuiKci 

Total, national budget . 

h.335.0 

lOO.O 

Social welfare budget . 

335.0 

5.0 

Health service budget . 

175.0 

2.8 

T otal, budget of Department of La Pa? 

91.3 

100.0 

Expenditure on social welfare. 

l.S 

2.0 


A numbei of special exira-budgelarv taxes arc levied for specific purposes, such 
as the provision of food and clothing for needy schoolchildren, the Patronato 
Nucional itc Mcnorcs, assistance to war victims (amounting to nearly 3fX) million 
bolivianos during the second half of 1953) and the maintenance of children's 
homes. These special taxes arc levied on a variety of items, including enter¬ 
tainment and sports events, hotel accommodation, imported cigarettes and 
industrial and commercial sales. The special rates on the last mentioned item 
yielded 87 million bolivianos during the first half of 1953 and were applied 
towards the cost of benefits for war orphans and widows. The income from 
the other special taxes is relatively small. 


Burma (I stimcUed national income, 1953: 4,033 million kyats) 

As explained earlier in this report, the provision of assistance to the needy is, 
in the main, limited to victims of national calamities, but some indication of 
government expenditure on cognate social welfare services is afforded by the 
extract from the budget for 1954 set forth below: 

Statistical Papers, Series H, No. 5, United Nations publication. Sales No.: 
I954.XVIL2. 

United Nations Monthy Bulletin of Statistics, November 1955. 
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Siillion kyat.s 

PyneTiiunv <>/ 
lofal budget 

Total . 

1,265.0 

100.0 

Medical and Public Health: 

Hospitals and dispensaries. 

14.8 


Cicneral Public Health Services. 

6.3 


1 quipment and supplies. 

Maternity and infant welfare; care of 
orphans, waifs and strays; child¬ 
ren's homes; homes for the aged 
and infirm, blind, deaf and dumb; 
other social services, including 
environmental sanitation and the 



National Fitness Council . 

8.4 


Welfare of women and children and 

child health services . 

4.3 


Other health expenditure . 

O.S ,16.K 

2.9 

1.ducat ion. 

“Charity”, Famine and F.vacucc Wei- 

78.4 

6.2 

fare and Relief . 

18.7 

1.5 

Pensions (Ciovernment employees only) 

20.5 

1.6 


The difticiilties in making financial provision for all forms of social welfare in 
I he country's present circumstances are suggested by the fact that nearly (mic 
third of the budgetary provision for 1954 was for defence expenditure. 

Ceylon (Estimated national income 1952: 4,410 million rupees) 

The pLLblic assistance and poor law systems arc financed separately: the 
former is a charge on the centra) government and the latter on the three muni¬ 
cipalities concerned. The relevant extract from the budget for 1951 52 is set 
forth below: 


Mi/liu/i rupci n 

Total . 1,023.0 

All forms of social welfare (including health, education, 

etc.) . 237.8 

Of which 

Continuing assistance allowances . 7.9 

C asual relief . 0.2 

Grants to institutions for the aged, the blind, 
orphans, etc., and to other voluntary organiza¬ 
tions . 1.5 

State homes for the aged and vagrants . 0.4 10.0'* 

Financial assistance to tuberculosis patients and their 
dependants (estimate for 1953) . 2.9 


* 0.98 t'>er cent of total budget. 
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The expenditure of ncrirly S million rupees on continuing assistaiK'c allowances 
in rv\Si /52 compares with less than 1 millioii rupees in 1945 and less than 10(),()(X) 
rupees in 1955. As regards the municipal poor law schemes, the Poor Law 
Ordinance of 1939 authorizes the levying of a special rate on all assessed pro¬ 
perty for the purpv)sc of financing the cost of poor relief, but none of the three 
muiiicipaliiics concerned has taken advantage of this power. The differences 
which exist in the pro\ision made by the three municipalities under the Poor 
I avv Ordinance and which, in some instances reflect their relative financial 
p'ositions, arc shown !\v the following iigures for 1952: 


Expenditun- 

under the Poor Las Expenditure under the Poo. Law 
Munu:ipalu \ I 'opuiution Ordinance Ordinance j>cr head of population 

C olombo . 425,00!) 1,0404)00 Rs. 4.0 Rs. 

Kandv. 57,000 57,000 Rs. 1.0 Rs. 

(ialle. .^h,000 40,000 Rs. 0.8 Rs. 


The corresponding expenditure pci head c>f population excluding the three 
municipalities, under the public assistance scheme, was just over I rupee. 

('hife (Lstimaled national income, 1950: 110,758 million pesos) 

Relevant figures drawn from the budget for 1953 are set forth belowr It 
may be noted that expenditures on social welfare and social assistance is divided 
between the Office of the President and a number of minis»ries. 


Million pc\o.\ 

Total Ivjdgel. 47,464 


Office of ilw Prc.siilcfi: 

National Welfare and Social Assisictnvc Service (including 

help to victims of disasters). 15 

Mioisn v of f inance 

Retirement, invalidity and widows and orphans pensions 
and genera! expenditure for welfare and social assis¬ 
tance . 

Subsidies to private welfare instituiious . 

Subsidies to in.stituliv^ns for the protection of young 
minors. 

Subsidy to the C’ouscio dc Oefensa del Nino. 

Minisir v < f falncafii >n 

School Assistance Oommitlees (for meals and medical and 

social assistance to primary school pupils) . 51 

Ministry of Hcnhh and Social Assistance 

State grants lo welfare funds and expenditure for social 
assistance (including contributions to the Social Insur¬ 
ance Service) . 1,564 5,224^ 

“ 11 per cent of total budget. 


T482 

6() 

29 
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'riu' total provision for social welfare items of all kinds, including the National 
Health Service, amounts to approximately lO/dOO million pesos or more than 
20 per cent of the budget. 

As regards expenditure by local authorilies, municipal budiiets do iiov give 
separate ligurcs for social assistance expenddurc, and the fragmentary statistics 
otfered by sotne municipalities cannot be accepted as data typical t»r C hile as 
a whole. For example, the Municipafi'v of Santiago, in its 1053 budget, 
appfx^priated 18.4 million pesos for school meals and 6.0 million pesos for 
grants to various social assistance institutions, most of them private. There 
a['c no general statistics covering municipal social assistance over the last lew 
years a.nd that service is cuiTenlly being reorganized, d’his expenditure In 
loecil authorities for assistance to the needy cannot be accurately calculated. 

(Fslimated nati(mal income. 10.^3: 7,691 million sucres) 

Information as to government expenditure is not a\ailahie. but the t'oDowing 
figures of the income of the Ecuadorean Anti-Tuberculosis League in 19.51 
from special taxes arc of interest: 


Ihousami surrr . 

Tax on imports and exports (1 p-.r cent). 14.961 

Tax on imports {0.5 per cent) . 3,3t)6 

Tax on passport visas. "^28 

'fax on resident foreigners. 710 

d'ax on import permits (2 per cent) . 1,690 2i,.Ca5 


t his total of over 21 million sucres compares with a combined budget of the 
Social Workers' Service and the Workers' Welfare Service of only 120.000 sucres 
in 1950 and 60.000 sucres in 1951 (see para. 120 above). 

/'gM-p/ (l.siimaicd nalionad income. 1950: £L 860 million) 

I'he estimated cost of the non-contributory pension a.nd social assistance 
schemes in 1952/53 was .£1’5,950,000 but the budgetary appropriation was 
limited to £|-. 1,736,000, of which £E 1,240,000 was spent on the actual pro- 
\ is!(vn of pensions and assistance, so that large numbers of applicants were 
Liitable to benefit from the schemes (see also para. 205 below). This appro¬ 
priation of about £1 1.75 million for social security allowances compared 
with a total government budget of £Li 206 millions, of which over £r 40 millions 
were m respect of “social w^elfarc’' in the broadest sense, i.c., including education 
(£[■ 26million) and public health (£E/ 8 million). The provision made in 1952, 53 
by the Ministry of Wakfs for expenditure on various forms of relief was 
£1:293,000, of which £E I40,(X)() represented “monetary monthly allowances 
for about 6,000 families”. That expenditure is not. of course, a charge on the 
national budget. 

Inin (Estimated national income, 1949: 42,000 million rials) 

Until a few years ago, budgetary provision for assistance was limited to 
medical care, including the provision of free medical assistance to the needy 


National and Per Capita Incomes in Seventy Countries, 1949, United Nations 
publication, Sales No.: 1952.XVI1.8. 
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in hospitals and dispensaries. An interesting development during recent years, 
however, has been the adoption of a scries of legislative decrees for the imposition 
of special taxes, mainly for disbursement by the Municipality of Tehran in the 
interests of the poorer people of that city. The relevant provisions under the 
> arious decrees are showm below: 


Ytar 
1 , 




\^) 5 \ 




( ontnuxiity or 
MrYHv ta.xrc} 

fele phone 
service 


Aren wnere 
upplii able 

Tehran and 
Shemiran 
(resort 
area near 
the city) 


AfHOuni or rax 
nr levy 

20 rials 
per month 
per 

subscriber 


Re venue nssi\ined !o 

Municipality 
concerned, 
for public 
assistance 
pin poses 


Motor cars Tehran 


Passports for 
travel abroad 


Customs Tehran 

clearance of all 
goods 

Railway and 1 cl nan 

othei fares for 
surface journeys 
commencing in 
Tehran 

Airline fares for Tehran 

journeys 
commencing in 
Tehran 

Incoming air Tehran 

freight 


2(X) riiils Maintenance of 

per month Aminabad 

for each C entre inTehraii 

motor car 

MOO rials Maintenance 

per of Aminabad 

passport C entre in 'Tehran 

1 per cent Maintenance 

(k/ uihuvifi of Aminabad 

C entre in Tehran 


10 per cent Charitable 

institutions” 


5 per cent C haritable 

institutions” 


15 rials C haritable 
per institutions” 

kilogramnte 


Ttnirists’ bills in 
luxury, first and 
second class hotels 
and cabarets 
Petrol 


10 per cent Charitable 

institutions” 


0.50 rial Aid to the needy*' 


” Proceeds to Tehran Municipality (50 per cent) and Council for Welfare 
Organizations (50 per cent). 

*’ To be u.scd in accordance with regulations under the terms of which a 
C ommittee for Aid to the Needy is to be established in each town, commune 
and village, to use the proceeds of this tax for {a) provision of food, clothing 
and heated shelter for the needy; (/>)purchase of equipment to provide work 
for the needy who are fit to work; and (c) construction of public buildings 
(schools, dispensaries, etc.) with any remaining funds 
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JufHtn (F stimaled national income, 1953: 5,964,9(K) million yen) 

In 1952, the total assistance under the Daily Life Security I.avv granted ti> 
people living in their own homes amoiinled to 28,784 million yen. distributed 
as follows: 


vi'tt 


Subsistence allowances . 14.199 

Medical aid. 11,460 

All other forms of aid. 3,125 


It is pointed out that in the larger cities, such as 1 Okyo and Osaka, more than 
half of the expenditure in recent years has been in respect of medical aid. 


No simple satisfactory linancial statement regarding the provision of assistance 
in recent years can be given, partly because of curiency changes consequent 
upon the attainment of independence and partly because expenditure is under¬ 
taken by provincial administrations and, in some cases, by the special agenev 
of the Ciovernmcnl, the Libyan f’ublic [development and Stabilisation Agency 
(sec para. 136 above), 

As regards the province of Tripolitania, the budget estimates tor 1952 53 
provided for Lib £51,000 for social welfare, the corresponding figure for 1953 54 
being Lib £57,000. These estimates include the maintenance of the poor 
house in Tripoli and the re-education centres serving the capital. In Cyienaica, 
with a population of rather less than half of that of Tripolitania, the budgetary 
provision for relief and re-settlement was I.ib £1.865 in 1952 53 and L ib £3,4(K) 
in 1953'54. 

In 1953, however, emergency relief was provided to both provinces through 
LPDSA in addition to funds provided by the provincial administrations them¬ 
selves. Thus Cyrenaica budgeted Lib £80,(KK) for famine relief and l.PDSA 
recorded an outlay of Lib £83,(X)() on famine relief, chiefly in the form of the 
relief distribution of barley. In Tripolitania the Agency reported its assistance 
in respect of relief works needed as a result of crop failure as likely to be much 
in excess of I.ib £40,000. In the Lezzan, relief works and a considerable relief 
wheat distribution were undertaken by the Agency in 1953/54. 

NoN-LrOVbRNMtNTAl ORGANIZATIONS 

203. Only fragmentary data arc available in respect of the income 
and expenditure of non-governmental organizations in the less- 
developed countries which are directly or indirectly concerned with 
the provision of assistance to the needy. In most instances, only an 
approximate indication of the position can be given. From the 
comments, drawn from the various country monographs, cited 
below, it will be noted that in almost all the countries dealt with such 
organizations derive a substantial part of their income from govern¬ 
ment subsidies and, in a number of instances, virtually act as govern¬ 
ment agents. 
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fioH via 

“The private agencies rendering assistance to the needy arc now handi¬ 
capped by the fact that the income level of the moneyed class which used to 
maintain them has fallen by 80 per cent . in many cases private institutions 
obtain 60 per cent of their funds from State subsidies and grants from depart¬ 
mental and municipal budgets... Increases or reductions of the State sub¬ 
sidies paid (o voluntary insiiuitions depend entirely upoit the general hnan- 
cial situation which, in turn, depends upon the production and sales of 
strategic raw materials/' 

The allocation of funds including the profits from the Nationtil Welfare and 
Health l.ottery, to non-governmental organizations is undertaken by the National 
Welfare Council. The budget allocation to the tanincil in 1951 was nearly 
4,500,000 bolivianos. In 1952 the Council's share of the Lotlery was 3,400,000 
bolivianos. It is understood that, since 1953, there have been no government 
subsidies to non-governmental organizations. 

Burma 

The budg,ci for the fiscal year 1952 included the following government con¬ 
tributions to non-governmental organizations: 


School for the Blind. Fakokku. 5,000 

Leper asylums . 648,000 

Mary C hapman Training College and School for the Deaf and Dumb, 

Rangoon . 4,500 

Home for the Aged iind Infirm. (vOOO 

Vigilance societies and girls’ homes. H),0()0 

Cai’c of orphans, waifs and strays . 25,240 


It is stated that “there is no State control whatever’' of institutions which are 
so subsidized; the subsidy is provided from the country's general revenue and 
not from any specific tax. It is understood that there has been a substantial 
increase in the amount of government subsidies to non-governmcntai organiza¬ 
tions since 1952. 

Ci'vfon 

The three municipalities which operate assistance schemes under the Poor Law' 
Ordinance arc empowered to make grants to non-governmental agencies. In 
Kandy and Galle, these grants are sanctioned by the Municipal Council itself; 
the ( olombo Council has delegated the responsibility to the Public Assistance 
Committee, 

The central government, in adthtion to the payment of capitation grants (at 
the rate of 20 rupees a month) to various non-governmental agencies which 
maintain establishments for orphans and old people, also makes grants of not 
more than half the capital cost of construction or extension of homes for old 
people and meets the whole cost of furniture and equipment. In 1951/52, the 
Government made grants to non-govcrnmental agencies totalling nearly 1,500 
million rupees (of which more than one half was in respect of orphanages) out 
of a total Public Assistance expenditure of approximately 10 million rupees. 
In the same year, the Colombo Muiicipality made similar grants amounting 
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to 95,000 rupees out of total expenditure under the Poor La^^ Ordinance 
of 2,113,000 rupees; the corresponding, hgures for the combined expenditure 
of Kandy and Galle were 16,450 rupees out of a total of 125,000 rupees. It is 
estimated that in 1952, non-governmental agencies spent about 1,117,000 on 
the poor. 

Chile 

“'fhe Minislry of Finance subsidizes; many private institutions throughout 
the country .. another important factor in the part played by rnunicip.il 
authorities in assistarice to the needy is that ot the subsidies granted in their 
budgets to private and religious welfare organizations such as liomcs 0 ) 1 ' the 
aged, children and the destitute, school colonics, the Society of St. V'inceni 
dc Paul, the Red Cross, the school for deaf mutes, parish schools and socia.l 
organizations, clinic^, societies lor the bind, anti-cancer and tuberculosis 
leagues, etc.” 

'Fhe budget for 1953 included an appropriation by the Minislry of Finance 
of over 60 million pesos for “subsidies to private welfare instiluli(>ns” that is 
four times the amount allocated by the Ollice of the President “for iielp to the 
needy and to victims of disasters”. In referring to the expenditure of non- 
governmentid organizations, the monograph includes the following statement: 

“Nor are thcie any statistics of expenditure by private organizations for 
the support of the numerous institutions for assistance to the needy operated 
by the Church or by private indisiduals and maintained from their own 
property or by contributions, donations, legacies, members’ subscriptions 
and collections. The following private institutions have supplied figures of 
their expenditure in 1952: 

Ccsos 


nutronate Naciofui! i!e la Infaiu iii . 10.157.4S2 

Prnteciara tie la Infaiicia . 7,33S,70I 

Hoi^rar (Ic Crisro .. 4,800,000 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul (1951— home help) . . 1,230,517 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul (Ladies' Section) in 

Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion and Temuco . . . 3.97^^852 


“Much greater sums, amounting to a considerable total, are contributed by way 
of pri\atc donations over the country as a whole for assistance to the needy 
and for the maintenance of charitable institutions. Furthermore, the figure 
indicated for the Hoi^ur de C'risto represents only cash expenditure; the institu¬ 
tion’s actual expenditure, allowing for the ample donations it receives in kind, 
is much greater.” 

Ecuador 

It is stated that 98 per cent r»f all private institutions receive Slate subsidies, 
but that the Ministry of Social Welfare and Labour has no control over the 
operation and administration of the institutions which, in one form or another, 
are subsidized under the budget. 


Ei^ypt 

There has been earlier mention of the expenditute on relief of the Ministry 
of Wakfs (sec para. 202 above) and of the approximately 3,200 private social 
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agencies registered with the Ministry of Social Affairs (sec para. 101 above). 
As noted, the private agencies, having a total budget of about £E 2,123,6(K). 
spent about £F 150,000 on relief wor k in the fiscal year 1952/53. Their income 
IS generally derived from contributions and donations by interested individuals, 
fhe Government subsidizes certain organizations, including those engaged in 
adief distribution, according to their activities in their respective fields. In the 
fiscal year 1952;53, the Ministry of Social Affairs allotted £E 168,(X)0 for this 
purpose in its budget. In the same period, 360 private oi'ganizations receiveil 
government grants. 

Inin 

Information as to the linancial resources and expenditure of the two principal 
non-governmental agencies includes the following; 

1. The Imperial C'hariry f oimdatian 
Financial resources 

ia) A credit of 60 million rials from the Ciovernmenl in return for the 
transfer to the Government of the estates ow ned by the F'oundation; 
ih) The yield of a levy of 0.5 per cent on all foreign currency trans¬ 
actions connected with imports into Iran: 

(c) A share of the National Lottery: 

{(/) Donations by private individuals. 

I he biggest item of expenditure by the Foundation in 1952 appears to have 
been over 1.5 million rials for the operation of 60 dispensaries. Another item 
was the grant of one million rials to the Ministry of Education for the publi ¬ 
cation of books for poor families a reversal of the more usual piocedure 
whereby non-governrneiUal agencies are subsidized from government funds. 

2. The Red Ijon and Sun Saeiet\. The total income of the Society in 1951 
amounted to nearly 29 million rials, of which 12 million rials were provid¬ 
ed by the yearly allocation from the budget of the Ministry of Health. 

Other sources of income included the following: 
ia) Property transferred to the Society as a gift; 

(/)) Voluntary contributions from business and industry: 

(c) The sale of special stamps: 

{(() Fund drives: 

(e) Members' annual subscriptions; 

(f) Casual gifts. 

As regards non-governmental organizations generally, the view is expressed 
that “The charitable organizations... are not exclusively private in character 
since their funds are mainly derived from the national budget. The public 
cannot be said to provide effective voluntary help, nor do such organizations 
in fact owe theii existence to public support”. 


The development of the piinciple that “relief is the obligation of the State” 
has resulted in a tendency to discourage non-governmental organizations from 
participating in the administration of schemes of assistance for the needy. In 
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particular, there appears to have been a deliberate policy of reducing the amount 
of subsidies to non-governmental relief agencies on the ground that “The system 
of subsidies from public funds to provide social work enterprises and charities, 
as has been customary, must be restricted in order not to allow the public 
authorities to shift responsibility on to the shoulders of private welfare workers”. 
One result of this policy is reflected in the statement that “the number of private 
institutions has recently been decreasing because of the shortage of funds”. 

Libra 

Until recent years, the main source of income of the local Moslem Relief 
( ommittees in Tripolitania was the “levy on rations”, in connexion with the 
general food rationing system, but it is understood that this source of income 
is no longer available and that subsidies from the Tripolitania Relief Fund are 
apparently the major source of revenue. This Fund derives its income from 
the proceeds (amounting in 1950 to the equivalent of some Fib £12,000) of a 
lottery and is, in fact, the principal means by which assistance is afforded to 
the people of Tripolitania outside the capital city; it is also the source of a 
substantial proportion of the income of the Tripoli Moslem Relief C'ommittee. 
Since Libya attained independence in 1951, a somewhat greater degree of 
governmental control has been c.xercized over the administration of the Fund, 
with the result that effective use is made of the Fund in siippleiiienting the 
limited governmental provision for the needy. This is another instance of a 
voluntary organization providing rather than leceiving a subsidy. The rela¬ 
tively small income available to the Wcikfs organization in Libya for distribution 
to the poor means that, unlike the corresponding organization in Fgypt, it 's 
unable to make any real contribution to the relief of material need. Most of 
the other non-governmcntal organizations in Lyhia aie primarily concerned with 
the needs of the Italian community and are connected, directly or indirectly, 
with the Roman Catholic Church. These organizations depend for their 
income on contributions from members of the Church, including the parent 
C hurch in Italy. 



Chapter V III 


THE ADEQUACY OF EXISTING SCHEMES 
OF ASSISTANCE 


204. There are probably few countries in the world vvith sehenies 
of assistance so comprehensive as to assure any person in need, for 
whatever reason, and regardless of the part of the country in which 
he may be living, of a cash income or other form of maintenance 
which is “adequate” in the sense that he may be able to enjoy a level 
of living sufficient not only for the preservation of health hut also of 
reasonable comfort. The word adequate’ in the context of assis¬ 
tance must, of course, take on different meanings in different count¬ 
ries, according to the customs and standards of life in those cemnt- 
ries. It is necessary to reiterate that in tlie less-developed count¬ 
ries as a whole the level of living of a large part of the population in 
terms of food alone is frequently inadequate in the sense that it does 
not ensure a satisfactory degree of physical fitness. In some of those 
countries, the question of what represents an adequate income by 
way of assistance may often resolve itself into the amount sufficient 
to prevent actual starvation: at best, the assistance provided cannot 
be expected to do more that^ ensure a level of subsistence not much 
below that of the majority of the people of the country, in addition 
to the adequacy of the amount of assistance provided for a particular 
family or individual, there is also the question of the adequacy of 
schemes of assistance in so far as they are not comprehcFisivc in scope. 
This lack of comprehensiveness may arise from restriction to certain 
categories of needy persons (such as widows and orphans) or from 
territorial limitations resulting in less provision, or more likely no 
provision at all, being made for people living in certain parts of the 
country. Even where legislation provides for a nation-w'idc scheme 
of assistance bestow ing an entitlement on all who are in need through 
whatever cause, the implementation of the legislation is very often 
frustrated by lack of sufficient financial resources at the disposal of 
the responsible authority. Indeed, in order to keep within the 
budgetary provision, the assistance authority is all loo often faced 
with the dilemma of either restricting the number of recipients of 
assistance or else reducing the amount to be granted to the individual 
to a level which is so low as to be quite insufficient to provide anything 
approaching subsistence. 

205. On this important question of adequacy the views of the 
authors of the monographs must naturally be of special significance, 
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since the question is not so much one of arithmetic as of the results 
which are achieved. These results can only be properly assessed 
by first-hand observation. It is proposed to refer first to the question 
of the adequacy of the assistance schemes in each of the three count¬ 
ries (Ceylon. Egypt and Japan) which have nation-wide schemes, 
and subsequently to the other six countries where such schemes as 
exist are on a much more limited scale. 


Ctvfon 

Under the public assistance scheme operating ou‘side the three poor lav. 
municipalities, the maximum rate of assistance to a single person is 10 rupccv 
a month and to a person with dependants 20 rupees a month. Maximum allow¬ 
ances are said to be granted “only to the most meritorious cases’'. The upper 
limit of 20 rupees a month for a whole family compares with the estimated 
per capifa income 11040) of just i>ver 24 rupees a month and with the follow ing 
average monthly earnings of workers engaged in tea growing and manufacturing 
in September 105 ! 



Kit/'res 

Men . 

. 48.40 

Women . . . 

. 5.C44 

C hildren . . . 

. 26.M.' 


Tfrese figures gi\e ample evidence of the application (d' the coruiilion that 
“tile position of the recipient of public assistance is not made more favourable 
than that of his fellovvmcn”. I’he fact that a child can earn more than the total 
assistance income available to an entire family must inevitably throw doubt on 
the adequacy of that income, but it is nevertheless recorded that “in the area.s 
outside the three municipalities, the rales of public assistance arc satisfactorv, 
though the scope is limited to some extent due to lack of funds”, fhe descrip¬ 
tion “satisfactory” is, no doubt, related in part to the very considerable increase 
in the funds devoted to assistance during recent years. As regards the reference 
to lack of funds, it is stated that “assistance is granted by the government agents 
or assistant government agents according to the degree of urgency, as fund'' 
made available will not be sufficient to meet all the cases recommended as 
deserving assistance”. This would account for the general statement that “the 
provision cannot be regarded as adequate except in the Colombo Municipal 
Area”. It is understood that while funds are normally allocated to the various 
provinces and revenue districts on the basis of the rates of assistance and the 
estimated number of entitled applicants, it has been necessary for the central 
government in recent years to “limit provision to the more deserving cases”. 

As regards the municipal poor law schemes, the fact that in C olombo (pc.Jpu- 
lation 425,()()()) there were, in 1052, over 11,000 cases of continuing allowxinccs 
(as compared with fewer than 80,()(X) public assistance cases outside the three 
municipalities) and that these allowances were some 50 per cent higher than 
those under the public assistance .scheme, suggests that, even allowing for the 
higher cost of living in a large town, the provision of assistance in the capital 
compares very favourably with that of the rest of the country, both as regards 
coverage and amount. This is admittedly not the position in Kandy and Cialle. 

Department of Census and Statistics, Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 1^52 
(Colombo, Ciovernment Publications Bureau), tabic 115. 
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where “the rates of assistance and the number assisted are low, due to the 
inadequate finances of these two local authorities”. It is staled that the ma¬ 
jority of recipients in Kandy receive 5 rupees a month or less and that in Gallc 
■‘almost all gel 7 1/2 rupees a month or less”. These figures, when compared 
with the rates of wages quoted above, suggest that the poor law relief payments 
cannot provide anything approaching subsistence. Moreover, although the 
combined populations of Kandy and Galle amount to approximately one 
quarter of that of Colombo, the number of relief recipients in the former two 
towns is only about one seventh of the corresponding number in the capital. It 
^icems to follow from the information a\ailablc that, so far as the needy residents 
of Kandy and Gallc are concerned, the ultimate effect of the Poor l aw Ordin¬ 
ance of 1939 has been to place them in a less favourable position than the rest 
of their fellow countrymen as a whole and in a very much worse position than 
the people living in the capital. 

rhe I’ormulation ol* adequate standards of assistance under the social security 
Nchcme was the subject of c<msiderahle re.search before the inauguration of the 
scheme. 

‘The standard of need under this scheme was established on the basis of 
a study cxmducted on selected samples in some urban and rural communities. 
It was a statistical survey of the conditions of low-income families, both in 
rural and urban areas, based on a sample of towns and villages representing 
the whole country. The Egyptian Statistical Department, in co-operation 
with an expert from the International Labour Office, planned and supervised 
this study, which was carried out by 191 social workers. It is considered 
to be one of the most extensive surveys that was ever carried out in a rural 
country. The basic needs foi the minimum standard of living under this 
scheme include food, shelter, clothing and miscellaneous items such as house 
equipment, light and similar other necessities of life.” 

It might well be assumed that, as a result of these painstaking preliminary 
inquiries, the level of assistance eventually decided upon would be sufficiently 
high to ensure an adequate standard of subsistence. It was, however, realiyed 
that the adoption of a standard of living tigure based upon these inquiries 
would have had the effect of placing “assisted” families in a better financial 
position than large numbers of “working” families. It was, therefore, necessary 
to re-adjust the scales of assistance in order to reduce the amounts so as to fall 
below' the legal minimum wage. Moreover, because of the provision that no 
account is to be taken of any members of a family in excess of four, a household 
consisting of, say. a totally disabled man, his wife and four or five dependent 
children, receives an allowance no greater than one where there arc two children 
only. It is said of the rates of pensions and assistance that “the level of monthly 
payments evidently fails to meet the needs of the individuals adequately. They 
are below the standards of needs of human life, as is clear from the study made to 
establish thc.se rates... limiting the grants to four members in the family minimizes 
to a great extent the value of the assistance, especially when accompanied by 
such very low rates”. 

Other provisions pertaining to the adequacy of the Social Security scheme as 
planned are as follows: 
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(1) Continuing allowances under the non-contrihutory pension scheme are 
limited to families or individuals in need as the result of the death of the 
breadwinner, complete disability or old age: 

(2) The maximum rate of pension in a rural district is approximately 75 per 
cent of that for an urban district: 

(3) Allowances under the social assistance scheme are limited to a maximum 
period of two years and there is no legal entitlement as there is under 
the pension scheme. 

In addition to these limitations, the nevs system had a serious setback as a 
result of the decision make a drastic cut in the budgetary provision for the 
fiscal year 1951/52 (the first complete year of operation), with a corresponding 
reduction in the succeedang year. On the basis of the preparatory survey, it 
was estimated tlcu the cost of the scheme in 1952'5.^ would be between fF 5 and 
6 million, whereas the budgetary provision for that yeai was limited to £F. 1.75 
million only. 1 he co^^eL|uc^cc^ of this reduction are descrilvd as lollows: 

‘'Ti:c numbci' of needy persons actually receiving pensions in the fiscal 
yeai 1952 5.1 is 84,41.^. Bencticiaries o\' social assistance numbered about 
25,8()() persons. There itre 37,7vS6 persons who applied lor assistance and 
moved to be eligible for pension but who were deprived (d' pensions because 
of lack of appropriated funds. Many other thousands of needy persons 
throughout the country applied for pensions but were not investigated because 
of the reduction of the budget and the consequent impossibility of granting 
pensions, . About 436, ()()() persons were expected to be eligible for the four 
c<itegories of pensions in addition to the groups (T population expected to 
be coveted under the social assistance programme... this means that the 
S4,4I3 persons actually receiving pensions under the social security scheme 
constitute about one fifth of the persons in need of material assistance., 
about 80 per cent of the population are deprived of assistance because of 
lack of funds set aside by the State for this purpose.” 

Although the necessity for making the reduction in the budget is not question¬ 
ed, it is clearly unfortunate that very large numbers of needy people should 
have their hopes raised, lirst by the passage of a law ami then by being subjected 
to an investigation ol' their circumstances, only to discover that, in spile of 
their established legal entitlement, they could not be afforded assistcince because 
of the lack of funds. Initial difliculties of this kind afford an object lesson to 
other countries of the dangers of embarking upon a relatively ambitious scheme 
until it is beyond doubt that the necessary financial resources will be available. 

Japan 

From the point of view of coverage, the Daily Life Security Law' could not 
be more adequate, since one of its fundamental principles is that the existence 
of need, irrespective of its cause, affords an entitlement t(» assistance. This 
means that not only can the able-bodied person who is wholly or partially un¬ 
employed be granted assistance (which is not the case in cither Lcylon or Lgypt) 
but, even more unusual, assi.stance can be given to supplement earnings, w^hether 
from self-employment or as an employee. Although the number of earners 
who are so assisted is comparatively small in relation to the total number of 
earners in the country, the fact that they can he so assisted is of considerable 
significance and might have far-reaching consequences in the absence of a 
proper control of rales of wages. 
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As regards the amount of assistance afforded in each individual case, the 
Daily Life Security Law requires that “the assistance should be provided effec¬ 
tively and adequately’’'. The minimum standard for the purpose of the Law 
is laid down by the Minister of Welfare and it is claimed that w ith the successive 
revisions of this standard it has gradually approached to the average level ol’ 
living of the people, although the difrercnce is still very big. In the course of the 
calculation of this minimum standard, exhaustive inquiries seem to have been 
made into minimum food requirements in terms of calories. Similarly, “the 
standards of housing and clothing w'ere lirst determined on the basis of satis¬ 
fying the necessary conditions to maintain the existence of a. person. These 
standards were corrected thereafter by reference to the eusiomary level of living 
of the recipients and wage-earners”. The whole surve> for the purpo.se of 
determining the minimum standard of living was carried out will, almost 
matheniatical precision, account being taken <T the average monthly expenditure 
on such items as replacement of household equipment and even the purchase 
of newspapers and writing material. In addition, calculations w'cre made as 
to the varying expenditure on fuel and light according to the season of the 
year. The resultant figure of 7,200 yen a month (as at .lanuarv lOS.^) for a 
family of liv^c people living in a big town compares with an estimated expenditure 
of nearly LLOOO yen a month for an “average citi/en” with a similar family. 
With regard to expenditure on food, the estimate for a family receiving assis¬ 
tance was nearly one half of that of a family of an “average citizen”, but the 
proportion for expenditure on all other items, including Infusing, education 
and recreation, was only abtnil one third. 

In spile of the precise calculation of the legal minimum subsistence slantiaid, 
laid down by the central government through the Minister of Welfare, the 
actual position resulting from the practical application of the Daily Life Security 
Law varies on a regional basis, due to the distribution of responsibility for 
assistance costs on a fixed ratio between the central government and the pre¬ 
fecture or municipality (see paragraph 182 above). The resulting situation 
docs not appear to be too satisfactory, judged by the following comments: 

“Assistance levels vary widely among the prefectures. In .April LLs.T 
the average monthly payment of subsistence allow^ance per person ranged 
from 1,467 yen in Tokyo to .^98 yen in Kagoshima. The low-income pre¬ 
fectures are handicapped by having a relaliv'ely greater amount ot need and 
having limited resources available to meet that need. It should be noted, 
however, that there are a lot of limitations and problems to be solved in 
connexion with the present schemes... the standard of assistance is extremely 
low. According to social research on the living conditions of the recipients 
conducted in various areas, it has been proved that the present standard of 
assistance is never adequate to maintain even the minimum subsistence level. 
It is urgently required that the national appropriation be increased and the 
standard of assistance be raised sufficiently to guarantee a minimum level 
of healthy living.” 

Japan, like Ceylon and Kgypt, is thus faced with the problem of being unable 
to fulfil legislative requirements because of lack of sufficient financial provision. 

206. Those countries which do not have nation-wide schemes of 
assistance must, on the face of it, be regarded as having inadequate 
provision for the relief of need. But this generalization calls for 
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some qualification. In the first place, there may be parts of a country 
where organized schemes of assistance in the form of maintenance 
allowances are not warranted because of the strength of communal 
or tribal ties and the general way of life, as for instance that of the 
Bedouin in the Libyan desert. Secondly, there may be local schemes, 
sponsored by either government or non-governmental organizations, 
or both, which result in reasonably adequate provision in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the locality. Of the six countries in this category, 
comments are available regarding two (Burma and Iran) where 
schemes of assistance are virtually non-existent in any part of the 
country: 

Burma 

“With regard to both the Government's provision for public assistance 
and social insurance, and the methods used in this respect, we may say very 
dclinitely that they are highly inadequate. But the Government has realized 
the shortcomings in these matters and has planned many measures, such as 
the introduction of social insurance, co-ordination of the present social 
services given by welfare organizations, carrying out welfare and social 
services through welfare committees at various levels, democratization of 
local administration, expansion of co-operatives, etc.” 

A regional assistance scheme, known as the Payagi Project, was recentl>' 
put into effect in the Payagi area, some 60 miles north-east of Rangoon, ncai 
Pegu, as well as in some other villages outside that area. Under that scheme, 
there is a daily collection of rice from each landlord in the village. The ibod 
so collected is sold weekly or monthly at prices slightly below the prevailing 
market figure. The proceeds from this sale arc paid into a communal fund 
administered by a committee, the fund being used to grant assistance in cash 
or kind, free or in the form of a loan, as cases of special need arise in the village. 
In some of the villages which have adopted this system a substantial balance 
has accumulated within the space of a few months. 


Iran 


“Assistance to the needy in Iran is of a provisional nature. It is neither 
co-ordinated at the national level, nor is it provided according to any recogniz¬ 
ed standards. The facilities for assistance, of whatever kind, arc entirely 
disproportionate to the needs of a population which is exposed, through 
ignorance, to the dangers of contagious disease and complications arising 
from its ignorance of even the most elementary rules of hygiene.” 

207. The situation in the Latin-American countries dealt with 
here is less clear-cut than in either Burma or Iran because of the 
multiplicity of government and non-governmental agencies (more 
particularly in Chile) which are concerned, in one form or other, 
with the meeting of need and the sharp differentiation between 
conditions in the urban and rural districts. The overall picture in 
the three selected countries is, however, one of serious inadequacy, 
both at the local and the national level. 
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Bolivia 

‘'The State institutions and private agencies cover barelv 25 per cent of 
the country's needs... In practice, assistance cannot he provided for all 
needy cases owing to the limited funds appropriated and the few forms of 
assistance provided for. The funds appropriated arc generrilly used up in 
the tirst half year; additional sums can, however, sometimes be obtained by 
special appropriations or by the transfer of funds appropriated fc»r similar 
purposes.'’ 

( hi it' 


“Benetits are usually limited by the funds available, the number of'appli¬ 
cants assisted and the amount of assistance given, depending on the budgets 
of the various agencies. 

“The institutions which provide assistance always have more applications 
than they can grant... the applications on the waiting list of the C ouncil for 
the Protection of Children—which increase in number when there are disasters, 
such as Hoods or earthquakes, are evidence that means c*f assistance arc 
inadequate to meet present needs... All assistance institutions agree that 
the relief which they give is insuliicient and that very many indiv iduals and 
families go without assistance owing to lack of adequate funds.” 

i.mador 

“Attention has already been drawn to the lack of plans and progranm.es 
for social assistance which would cover the majority of the needy in a given 
geographical area, a lack which is even more apparent in the case of plans 
for spcciftc categories of needy persons... In the provinces, and particularly 
in the small ctinlons, social assistance is very restricted and is confined almost 
entirely to an annual distribution of food to the agcil poor and to beggars 
by monastic or ecclesiastical bodies in co-operation with their confraternities.” 

Libya 

Whilst there is a formal scheme of continuing allowances in I ripoli, there is, 
with the minor e.KCcption of a small town near Tripoli, no similar scheme in 
any other towm in the country. Hven allowing for the fact that in those pans 
of the country where the tribal influence is still strong, government schemes of 
assistance would be inappropriate as well as impracticable, the general position 
is one of inadequacy. As regards the Tripoli scheme, this must, in itself, be 
regarded as being far from adequate to meet the need which exists in that city, 
as is made clear by the following comment: 

“The annual amount allocated to the scheme is the equivalent of 5b,0CXt 
U.S. dollars, representing some 90 per cent of the total allocation for all 
relief purposes for the whole of Tripolitania, although the population oi 
Tripoli is only 15 per cent of the whole territory covered by the [prov incial] 
budget. Even with this quite disproportionate provision, the amount avail¬ 
able for a city of I42,(X)0 is just over 1,000 dollars a w'cek, representing, 
incidentally, about 5 per cent of the c.xpenditure on the Tripolitanian police 
and prison service. Because of this severely restricted financial prov ision, 
the scheme can only cater to a limited number of destitute persons, and that 
on a parsimonious scale. That it docs not even suffice to eliminate cases 
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of extreme poverty is indicated by the number of beggars to be seen about 
the city, some of whom arc known to be beneficiaries under the scheme.” 

The funds at the disposal of the local Moslem Relief C ommittees in Tri- 
politania and Cyrenaica arc, in general, so limited that the Committees arc 
unable to do more than to provide occasional gifts in cash or kind. 

As will be noted from the information quoted (sec para. 202 above) regarding 
the cost of famine relief in Libya, cxpendituic necessitated by emergency con¬ 
ditions is very much in excess of the provision made for those in need in normal 
circumstances. 



Chapter IX 


THE PREVENTION OF NEED BY SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


pRiwrNTioN or ni;i;d mori: importani ihan provision 

OI ASSISlANf! 


208. The principle that prevention is better than cure has no less 
application to need than it has to disease. Indeed, it is held in sonic 
quarters that the conception of alleviating need by what are described 
as “doles" or “charity" is a luxury which any country, least of all 
a less-developed one. can ill alTord and that the right approach is to 
raise the general level of living without recourse to direct assistance 
in cash or kind. Even those who accept the view that it is desirable 
to make some special provision for those people of a lcss-dc\cloped 
country who are in greatest need point out that such provision by 
itself makes no constructive contribution to the economic devciop- 
ment of the country and cannot, therefore, be regarded as having a 
high priority. Such a view is succinctly expressed in the monograph 
on Burma in the following terms: 

“Giving public assislance is noi the iuosl imporiani c()nsi(lcralii.>n Tor 
Burma at the moment. Right now. the task of primary importance for iier 
is to increa.se the standard of living of her people which the Cio\ernment is 
trying its best to achieve.'’ 

209. The suggestion that public assistance schemes cannot be 
regarded as having a high priority is not confined to Burma. Thus, 
the monograph on Libya states that 

“Given the present economic and .social condition of the countrv' it would 
be quite unrealistic to suggest that the setting up of a national system of 
social assistance is of primary importance or is readily practicable. Clearly... 
it is essential to concentrate on improving the economic position of the 
country by raising the productive capacity of its main industry, namely, 
agriculture.” 

The question of public assistance in Libya was also referred to in the 
report of the Chief Economist of the United Nations Mission of 
Technical Assistance in the following terms: 

The Economic anJ Social Development of I.ibva, United Nations publication, 
Sales No.: 195-'?.II.H.8, pp. 151 and 152. 
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'‘A distinction may be made between ‘social development' and ‘public 
assistance'. The former would refer to programmes and projects to raise 
the level of productivity, by improving the conditions under which people 
live and work. The term public assistance would then be restricted to projects 
and programmes for raising the standard of living of the needy through 
schemes of public and private relief, in a manner not calculated to raise 
productivity. Thus education, public health programmes, improved housing, 
training of blind persons, rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents and con- 
\icis, better treatment of orphans, and the like would fall into the categorv 
of social development; such programmes contribute to the productivity of the 
present or potential labour force. C are of the aged, or of the elderly blind, 
substitution of public relief for begging, and so on, would not raise produc¬ 
tivity and would fall into the public assistance category. 

“The present team has come reluctantly to the conclusion that Libya caniu>t 
afl'ord to divert to schemes of public assistance funds made available for 
economic and social development. Using dcoek>pmcnt funds for public 
assistance would be no solution for Libya's .social problems; the only solution 
is to raise the per capita income, and in so far as possible, to redistribute it 
through taxation, social security legislation and so on." 

210. Clearly, if the economic conditions and social custom.s 
prevailing throughout a country were such that the burden of main¬ 
taining all those who cannot do so themselves was accepted, both in 
principle and in practice, on a tribal, community or extended family 
basis, the need for public assistance schemes would disappear, at 
least in the ab.scnce of any calamitous conditions such as a crop 
failure. Although something approaching such a situation docs 
exist in parts of some less-developed countries as the result of the 
continued clfectiveness of a tradition of mutual aid, in no country can 
it be assumed to obtain universally. Furthermore, its influence is 
tending to decline. 

211. Schemes of assistance need not necessarily be unconstructi\c 
in the sense of adding nothing to the productivity of the country. 
.Assistance to the needy makes a positive contribution to economic 
development when it ensures a decent slaiidard of life for the growing 
children, maintains the fitness of the temporarily unemployed, 
enables the sick to be restored to health more quickly or ensures 
rehabilitation of the physically and mentally handicapped or the 
morally delinquent. It is only in the case of the aged and those 
whose physical or mental handicap is so severe that they arc beyond 
rehabilitation, that public assistance schemes can be said to be based 
solely on humanitarian grounds. Even where these last two cate¬ 
gories are concerned, there may well be some consequential economic 
advantages arising from the redistribution of income and the resul¬ 
tant increase in the purchasing power of the population. For 
instance, it is understood that one of the factors leading to the 
decision to introduce the non-contributory pension scheme in Egypt 
was the desire to improve the home market for some of the country's 
products. 
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Social insurancf and family allowancls 

212. Of all forms of social development, the one most directly 
related to the prevention of need is social insurance, since its fun¬ 
damental principle is to provide the means of maintenance in those 
contingencies which most commonly give rise to need. From al¬ 
most every point of view, benefits payable under a scheme of social 
insurance arc more satisfactory than allowances paid under a scheme 
of public assistance. So far as the insured person is concerned, he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has acquired contractual 
rights by virtue of the payment of contributions and that he will not 
be subject to an investigation of his circumstances or be denied 
benefits because he has been thrifty enough to accumulate savings. 
Moreover, unlike the applicant for assistance, he is not likely to be 
in danger of finding that payment is not forthcoming or has to be 
seriously reduced because of insufficient financial provision; although 
in conditions of economic instability he may find that his fixed rale 
of benefit has depreciated in purchasing power. From the govern¬ 
ment’s point of view, even if, as is not unusual, the social insurance 
scheme provides for the State, as well as the worker and his employer, 
to be a contributing partner, the cost to public funds is likely to be 
much less than the financing of a comprehensive public assistance 
system. Moreover, the charge on public funds of a Slate contribu¬ 
tion is steady and predictable, whereas the finances of a public 
assistance scheme may be subject to a serious drain because, l\'r 
instance, of a widespread epidemic. A further, if less important, 
advantage is that the administration of social insurance is frequently 
undertaken by an independent ‘carrierthus relieving the govern¬ 
ment of the day-to-day responsibility. Ideally, a social insurance 
scheme should be so comprehensive that there is little or no occasion 
Ibr public assistance. This was the basic conception of the Beve¬ 
ridge Idan in the United Kingdom. The fact that the demand for 
assistance on a needs basis has continued to increase since effect was 
given to the principles of the Beveridge Plan suggests that there are. 
in practice, very considerable difficulties in obviating the need for 
public assistance by the extension of social insurance, even under 
conditions of full employment in an industrialized country. These 
difficulties are accentuated by inflationary conditions resulting in a 
decline in the purchasing power of insurance benefits calculated on 
an actuarial basis. Even under the most favourable conditions, 
there is a residual role for public assistance in supplementing insur¬ 
ance benefits in individual cases and in providing an income main¬ 
tenance service for those who have no entitlement to those benefits. 

213. The circumstances of most of the less-developed countries 
do not easily permit adoption of comprehensive and universal sys¬ 
tems of social insurance. The most serious obstacle is that the 
majority of the active population are almost invariably engaged in 
agriculture, usually as independent peasants. Although it is not 
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essential that a worker should have an employer to be covered by 
social insurance on either a compulsory or voluntary basis, the 
inclusion of self-employed persons presents a number of serious 
practical difficulties. In the first place, they (or the government) 
must pay a very much higher (and possibly prohibitive) contribution 
to make up for the absence of an employer’s contribution. Second¬ 
ly, the collection of contributions and the ascertainment of entitle¬ 
ment to benefit present a formidable administrative task. Hven the 
collection (4'contributions in respect of agricultural workers employ¬ 
ed on a cash wage basis (such as on the haciendas and plantations in 
Latin America) involves considerable practical difficulties; such 
workers are usually distributed in small groups over a wide territory 
and their low wages leave little or no margin for the deduction of 
contributions. Agricultural workers arc frequently excluded from 
social insurance for these reasons. 

214. Apart from the above-mentioned administrative difficul¬ 
ties. experience has shown that attempts to introduce compulsory 
social insurance are frequently unwelcome both to employers and 
workers. In the case of the employer, the requirement to make 
ct)ntributions to the insurance fund represents an effective increase 
in his wage bill. In the case of the worker, whether or not he has an 
employer, his contribution may well appear to him to be in the nature 
of a tax for which he receives no immediate return or any guarantee 
that he will personally derive any benefit in the future. The basic 
principles of social insurance necessarily meet with less understand¬ 
ing and acceptance in a country where a high proportion of the adult 
population is illiterate. 

215. In the case of the independent peasant, the fact that the 
bulk of his income is generally in kind and that he may not have 
sufficient cash income to pay contributions add to the difficulties of 
the absence of an employer and of wide geographical dispersal. 
Whilst the payment of contributions in kind is not beyond the 
realms of possibility, it obviously raises very real practical problems 
and could only be contemplated after actual experience in the insur¬ 
ance of independent workers outside of agriculture as well as of 
agricultural workers employed on a cash wage basis. 

216. fhe broad position is, therefore, that, whilst maximum 
coverage by social insurance (including insurance schemes operated 
by employers or jointly by trade unions and employers) is eminently 
desirable as a measure of preventive assistance, there arc severe 
practical limitations in any country where self-employed peasants 
predominate. 

217. It will be seen from the information contained in appendix JI 
that social insurance schemes (in addition to provision for work¬ 
men’s compensation) arc in operation in Iran and Japan and, on a 
very limited basis, in Libya as well as in each of the three Latin Ame¬ 
rican countries. In general the schemes are limited to employees in 
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commerce and industry (i.e., they exclude the agricultural popul¬ 
ation) and do not, as a rule, cover the risk of unemployment. It 
will be noted, however, that Japan has developed a scheme of national 
health insurance (as distinct from the separate sickness insurance 
scheme) which covers industrial workers employed on a cash wage 
basis as well as independent workers, including those engaged in 
fishing and agriculture. Vh\s scheme, which was originally of a 
voluntary character, and is limited to the provision of medical 
benefits, is based on the formation of local self-governing insurance 
carriers centred on a town or village. The high density of the pop¬ 
ulation in Japan appears lo be a factor governing the practicability 
of this scheme. In Chile, agricultural workers arc also covered by 
sickness insurance, which includes the provision of hospital treat¬ 
ment and medical care for members of the insured worker's family. 

21X. It is understood that Burma, Ceylon and Egypt are contem¬ 
plating the adoption of social insurance schemes and that proposals 
are being made for the extension and improvement of the scheme 
operating in Libya and the removal of the present discrimination 
betw'een Arab and Italian workers. 

219. It is not uncommon that newly-launched social insurance 
schemes, which necessarily involve complicated legislation and 
detailed actuarial calculations, encounter considerable difficulties in 
operation. In any event, there is the initial problem of payment of 
long-term benefits to persons who have piiid contributions for a 
short period only, though many old-age and invalidity schemes 
provide for a minimum period of contribution often years or more. 
Such initial difficulties have been accentuated in a number of count¬ 
ries by post-war economic instability. As an example, it is suggest¬ 
ed in the monograph on Japan that the general programme is, in 
practice, not very satisfactory and that, in consequence, "too heavy 
a load is imposed on public assistance". 

220. The above-mentioned considerations suggest that, quite 
apart from the special and important problem of the independent 
peasant, the introduction of social insurance, besides presenting its 
peculiar difficulties, does not always immediately result in the large- 
scale prevention of need. But, as a long-term measure ol social 
and economic development, and as the most satisfactory form of 
social security, there is little doubt that social insurance has a vital 
part to play in the prevention of need. 

221. Under the sub-heading of "Children of large families ’ it 
was suggested earlier (sec para. 119 above) that one of the recognized 
devices for obviating need due to the burden of dependency is a 
system of family allowances, but that this system can, in general, 
have little application to the conditions of the less-developed territo¬ 
ries. However, in a number of countries, for example, in Bolivia, 
Chile and Iran, where steps have been taken in recent years to extend 
an existing scheme of social insurance, a system of lamily allowances 
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has been added to the scheme. In whatever way family allowances 
are paid, and whatever their long-term consequences may be in 
countries where an increasing population is already a serious prob¬ 
lem, they are undoubtedly an outstanding example of a social 
development which comes within the category of ‘preventive 
assistance’. 

PRCXiRAMMKS OF PUBLIC HFALTH 

222. It follows from the close connexion between poverty and 
disease that development of public health programmes must make 
a \ital contribution towards the prevention and alleviation of poverty 
both in the individual family and among the people of a country as 
a whole. A good deal of information has been assembled to show 
the serious economic consequences of disease and premature death. 
It has been estimated. for instance, that in Ecuador the temporary 
loss of productive capacity owing to sickness results in an annua 
loss to that country of about 150 million sucres and that the combined 
loss attributable to shortened duration of life and to premature 
disablement is twice as great. It is not only the worker in industry 
who finds himself deprived of his normal income when he falls sick: 
the peasant and his family who are similarly afflicted at the critical 
times of sowing and harvesting may suffer a serious loss in their 
only means of subsistence, 

223. The obligation upon the government of a country to do all 
that it can to improve the health of its people is not, of course, 
limited to purely economic considerations. As the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the World Health Organization states, "the enjoy¬ 
ment of the highest attainable standard of health is one of the funda¬ 
mental rights of every human being". 

224. It is outside the scope of this study to consider the way in 
which a government should undertake the task of improving the 
public health services or to enlarge upon the serious difficulties 
which lace the less-developed countries where there are acute 
shortages of doctors, nurses and equipment. To serve its purpose, 
a public health programme must not, of course, be limited to pre¬ 
ventive and therapeutic medicine but must extend to such questions 
as housing, sanitation, water supply and improved nutrition through 
the education of housewives. It is no less important that the pro¬ 
gramme be implemented in such a way that the health services are 
available not only to the urban population but also to the rural 
population, whether living in villages or in scattered communities. 

225. From the point of view of this report, it must be recognized 
that when sickness is accompanied by a loss of livelihood, medical 
treatment by itself is not sufficient. Indeed, the expenditure on 


C.-E. A. Winslow, The Cost of Sickness and the Price of Health, World 
Health Organization. Monograph Scries, No. 7, 1951, p. 13. 
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medical treatment may well be of no avail if it is not accompanied 
by measures to provide the sick person with an adequate subsistence 
until he is able to resume his normal occupation. A patient who is 
discharged from hospital to undergo convalescence in his own home 
is unlikely to recover his normal health if he cannot be provided 
with sufficient and proper food. As has been recognized in Ceylon 
(see para. 129 above) this consideration is of particular importance 
in connexion with diseases such as tuberculosis. 

Education: school felding and cixhhing 

226. 7'he extension of education as an instrument for the reduc¬ 
tion of poverty represents a parallel to the development of a public 
health programme for the same purpose. It is clearly desirable that 
the two should proceed together, if only because an uneducated 
person is unable to take full advantage of measures for the improve¬ 
ment of his health, and a person who is not in good health is unable 
to take full advantage of the educational facilities available to him. 
The long-term economic, social and cultural advantages of universal 
education are recognized almost without exception by the Govern¬ 
ments of the Icss-dcvclopcd countries, many of which have adopted 
legislation making primary education compulsory even though, in 
practice, the legislative requirements cannot as yet be fulfilled. 

227. Arrangements for the feeding of necessitous school children 
have been developed in a large number of industrial countries since 
the beginning of the present century and have proved to be a most 
effective means of preventing the serious long-term consequences 
of malnutrition among the all-important child population. In the 
opening paragraphs of chapter III of this report attention is drawn 
to .some of the practical advantages of utilizing the educational 
system to provide the children of needy parents with school meals 
and, to a lesser extent, with school clothing. It follows that impor¬ 
tance must be attached to such physical aspects as the provision of 
cooking and eating facilities in the design of new school buildings 
in order to implement school feeding programmes. Thus full use 
may be made of a country’s educational system to provide assistance 
to the needy at one vital level. 

228. A programme of assistance through school feeding and 
school clothing which is integrated with plans for the extension of 
the educational system affords a practical example of the possibility 
of co-ordination between various branches of governmental admin¬ 
istration, whether at the central, provincial i>r local level. 

Land reform 

229. In those countries where the peasant community predomin¬ 
ates, the major problem of need in its widest sense is associated with 
the agrarian structure, including such closely related questions is 
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unsatisfactory conditions of land tenure, the small size of farms, 
seasonal and general imder-employmeni, insufficient capital, ineffi¬ 
cient methods of cultivation and inadequate marketing facilities. 

230. Given the strength of family ties and the conception of 
mutual aid which exists among people who derive their livelihood 
by the cultivation of the soil, no single factor can contribute more to 
the prevention of need than measures which are directed to improv¬ 
ing the economic position of the peasant community as a whole by 
raising the productivity of the active members, thus enabling them to 
support those who for one reason or another arc unable to support 
themselves. The peasant who is barely able to provide the essentials 
of life for himself and his wife and children, cannot be expected to 
concern himself with the maintenance of other and more distant 
relatives, however strong their claims for help may be on traditional 
and humanitarian grounds. But if he is enabled to increase his net 
ir:come in cash or kind, it can reasonably be expected that the age¬ 
long customs will assert themselves and the wants of the aged, 
widows, orphans and the handicapped will be provided for. 

231. It is clear from the information contained in the United 
Nations report entitled Progress in Land Refornv^^ that, since the 
end of the Second World War, many countries, both developed and 
less-developed, have devoted considerable attention to improving 
their systems of land tenure. Among the problems to which a 
solution has been sought arc those relating to excessive rents taken 
by landlords from tenant cultivators (under share cropping arrange¬ 
ments or otherwise), absentee ownership and the intermediate rent 
collector, and the concentration of a large proportion of a country’s 
arable land in the hands of comparatively few owmers. Many of the 
reforms introduced have had as their object the transfer of owner¬ 
ship to the peasant, while others have been concerned with the belter 
distribution of the available cultivable land or with a reduction of 
the rent entitlement of the landlord. 

232. Japan in 1946, Egypt in 1952 and Bolivia in 1953, introduced 
important and far-reaching land reforms, based on the transfer of 
land from large landowmcrs to peasant cultivators. The Govern¬ 
ment of Ecuador has prepared draft legislation on the subject of 
land reform. As regards Iran, measures have recently been intro¬ 
duced to increase the peasant’s share of the harvest by 20 per cent, 
and far-rcachings steps have also been taken to modify the present 
systems of land ownership. In Ceylon, where the agricultural 
structure is affected by the existence of large tea and rubber estates, 
the machinery required to create a system of peasant propriertorship 
has been in existence since 1935, when the principle of allotment of 


United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1954.II.B.3. This report was 
compiled on the basis of information relating to the position in 1952-53 and, 
therefore, does not take into account a number of important developments 
within the last two or three years. 
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land on the basis of ‘vesting in perpctuit\ ' was inlrodiiccd hy 
legislation. In Burma, the Government has already enacted legis¬ 
lation under the Land Nationalization Act and has liegiin to imple¬ 
ment its provisions by purchasing land from the owners and redistri¬ 
buting it to tenant cultivators, in Libya, steps to improve the semi- 
feudal conditions existing in the Fezzan were taken by the French 
military administration prior to Libya's attainment of independence. 

233. Measures designed to improve the economic position of the 
peasant are not confined to conditions of land tenure. In the count¬ 
ries of the Middle East, in pariicuiar, the problem of making the 
inmost use of the available water supply is all-important and the 
de\clopment of irrigation systems is fundamental to the prosperity 
of the peasant community; indeed the shortage of water in Libya is 
probably the greatest handicap to the raising of the level of living of 
the people. Other important steps are concerned with replacing 
inefficient methods of cultivation (including the use of crude imple¬ 
ments) and animal husbandry by more up-tc>-date systems and equip¬ 
ment, bringing land which has hitherto been regarded as iincul- 
tivable into use, insurance against crop losses, anangemenis for mar¬ 
keting through co-operatives and facilities for the granting of develop¬ 
ment credits. Tn Egypt, for instance, the provision of the Agrarian 
Reform Law relating to the establishment of agricultural co-operative 
s(Kieties represents a real attempt by a government to exercize 
supervision and control of the co-operative system. Under this 
provision, membership of the village co-operative society is made 
compulsory for all holders of 5 feddans (about 2.1 hectares) or less 
of land requisitioned under the Law. Each society is charged with 
the tasks of advancing agricultural loans, furnishing the farmers 
with all that they require for the exploitation of the land, organizing 
the cultivation and exploitation of the land in the most efficient 
manner, selling the principal crops on behalf of the members, and 
undertaking all other agricultural and social services required by 
members. When measures of this kind have been successfully 
implemented, they will play a vital part in the prevention of need 
amongst the peasant communities concerned. 

234. It was suggested earlier (see paras. 213-217 above) that con¬ 
ventional schemes of social insurance have, in practice, very limited 
relevance to the circumstances of the independent peasant, but where 
he is able to insure against the most serious contingency with which 
he is likely to be Eiccd—the loss of his crop or his animals he is 
provided with an effective form of social security. Crop and animal 
insurance, through co-operative societies or similar organizations, 
seem likely to play no less important a part than such measures as 
credit facilities and loans of seed and equipment as a means of pre¬ 
venting need among peasant communities. 


See also Rural Proi^rcss Through Co-operatives, United Nations publication 
Sales No.: I954.II.B.2. 
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Home industries and handicrafts 

235. Although redistribution of land and improved methods of 
cultivation and marketing go a long way towards solving the major 
problems of under-employment in rural communities, they do not 
provide a complete solution in all countries. Indeed, in certain 
circumstances, the adoption of more efficient agricultural methods 
may lead to an increase rather than a decrease in under-employment 
because of the more economical utilization of manpower. The 
importance, from both the economic and the social points of view', 
of finding some means of solving the problem of the under-employed 
peasant has gained increasing recognition by governments and has 
led to the adoption of plans for the development of rural industries. 
Special attention is being given to the extension and improvement of 
traditional cottage industries and handicrafts. The effective util¬ 
ization of indigenous products and seasonal fluctuations in the degree 
of under-empToyment call for the adaptation of plans to suit the 
prevailing local conditions. Ideally, during those periods of the year 
when there is little or no work to be done on the land, the peasant 
should be able to engage in some occupation which wall serve not 
only to combat the demoralizing effects of idleness but will enable 
him to improve his economic position. From the point of view of 
raising the level of living of the individual family and the prevention 
of need among the less severely handicapped, cotUige industries are 
of special value. They are usually of such a character that not only 
the women members of the household but also the older children as 
well as the aged and infirm can participate in them, thus increasing 
the number of earners in the family. 

236. The several advantages accruing from small-scale rural 
industries (including cottage handicrafts) have been summarized as 
follows in the report by the Secretary-General on a programme of 
concerted practical action in the social field of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies:^® 

“Jn the first place, the developnicnt of handicrafts can be the means of 
reducing the incidence of both under-employment and unemployment, and 
accordingly reduces the social degradation which is inherent in these economic 
diseases. Secondly, such development coupled with the introduction of 
modern techniques increases productivity, and thus increases the income 
of the workers, thereby enabling them to improve their general conditions of 
life. Thirdly, the development of small-scale industries in the less-developed 
countries helps to preserve the entity of local groups, prevents the drift of 
the rural populations to the towns, and, in general, creates a spirit of local 
enterprise. Finally, the development of small-scale industries on a co-opera¬ 
tive basis can make the process of transition from a domestic to a modern 
industrial economy more gradual and with less liability to cause hardship 
and social unrest.” 

Official Records of the LcononiU and Social Council Sixteenth Session, 
Annexes^ agenda item io, document H/CN.5/291/Rev. 1, para. 466. 
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237. It is, however, important to emphasize that, because of the 
special difficulties which are inherent in selling articles produced in 
the home, the development of small-scale rural industries cannot 
produce successful results unless the essential problem of marketing 
is solved. These difficulties flow from such factors as the irregular 
rate of output, the lack of uniform quality standards, the scattered 
geographical distribution of the producers, the seasonal nature of 
the demand and the possibility that a successful low-priced product 
may be copied and manufactured mechanically on a commercial 
scale. All these factors indicate the dangers of an uncontrolled 
development of home industry, without simultaneous attention to the 
possibilities of marketing. 

COMMUNH Y DF Vl LOPMi N1 

238. Community development has been definedas a process 
designed to promote conditions of economic and social progress for 
local communities with their active participation and the fullest 
possible reliance upon the communities' initiative. This conception 
involves the utilization of existing and potential local resources, the 
balanced development of the community in all aspects of its life and 
the co-ordination of external development agencies in their approach 
to the people in local communities. A number of projects under¬ 
taken by a local community, such as the building of roads and irriga¬ 
tion canals, and the improvement of agricultural techniques and of 
public health, make elfective use of surplus manpower in the long¬ 
term social and economic interests of all. Not only do the benefits 
from such improvements put the local community in a better position 
to fulfil its obligations towards its young, aged or incapacitated 
members, but they also strengthen and develop the community 
spirit and increase the feeling of responsibility for the general welfare 
of the whole community. The community development process 
leads to the creation of community councils, rural development 
societies, community welfare centres and similar agencies or facilities 
w'hich may conveniently be used in schemes of assistance to the needy 
under an arrangement by which appropriations from the treasury of 
the central or provincial government arc supplemented by local 
contributions. At the same time, local knowledge and the use of 
volunteer services in the administration of such schemes serve to 
ensure that the available financial resources arc utilized to the maxi¬ 
mum advantage and that administrative costs arc kept to a minimum. 

Housing and i>lanning 

239. There is, clearly, a close relationship between housing 
conditions and the health and well-being of the population. Bad 
housing and overcrowding are reflected in a high rate of disease and 


Principles of Community Development, E/CN.5/303. 
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in the appearance of other social problems which, in turn, are closely 
related to the incidence of need. The cost of construction of ade¬ 
quate housing, however, is invariably so high that proportionate 
rents based solely upon economic criteria would be out of reach of a 
great majority of the population. Systems of government subsidy 
for housing construction and slum clearance have therefore been 
found necessary in order to make good housing available at rents 
based upon both social and economic criteria. In addition, construc¬ 
tion programmes which are integrated into over-all economic 
planning can play an important part in the maintenance of a stable 
level of employment and the increase of productivity in general. 
Housing construction thus alTords a primary opportunity for the 
integration of economic and social action to prevent need. 

Labour lkgisi.ation 

240. The prevention of need by measures in the lield of labour 
legislation is not restricted to social insurance. Improvement of the 
working conditions of employees, whether in industry—such as in 
the mines of the Latin American countries or in the multitude of light 
industries in Japan -or in agriculture - such as in the tea and rubber 
estates in Ceylon and the haciendas and plantations of Latin Ame¬ 
rica— are as important as measures of agrarian reform, although, in 
general, they affect a smaller proportion of the population. For 
instance, a series of labour laws introduced in Bolivia since 1942 
have done much to improve the working conditions of the large 
mining community in that country. Primarily, of course, the worker 
should be adequately remunerated to enable him to maintain him¬ 
self and those who look to him for support, whether their claim to 
this support has a legal or a traditional foundation. The develop¬ 
ment of properly organized and responsible trade unions and the 
establishment of negotiating machinery for the fixing of minimum 
wages is an important factor in this connexion. Labour legislation 
can also play a big part in ensuring the health and welfare of workers 
by covering such matters as hours of employment and the physical 
conditions of work, including, in particular, the working conditions 
of women and young people. Occupations, such as some forms of 
mining, which, by their nature, expose the worker to accident or 
disease, call for special protective measures to prevent need arising 
from physical incapacity. Reduction to a minimum of the risks of 
accident or disease is certainly no less important than its provision 
of compensation for the victim or his dependants; it is an example of 
a means to prevent need. Labour legislation which is fundamentally 
sound in conception not only protects the interests of the workers 
but, in the long run, leads to increased production, and the ability 
of a country to provide assistance for those whose needs cannot 
otherwise be met must, in the last resort, be dependent upon national 
productivity. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF GOVERNMENT 
ACTION 

Thi: CONSbQL'hNC l-S OI CHANCUiS IN SOCIAL PATTI-RNS 

241. The economic and social structure, as well as the way of life 
of the people of many of the less-developed countries do not call for 
the introduction of formal nation-wide schemes of public assistance 
comparable to those which exist in the more industrialized countries. 
An :xtrcmc example of a community for which such a system would 
be quite inappropriate is that of the Bedouin in the deserts of the 
Middle East. In the light of the tribal structure and nomadic way 
of life of that community, many of the aspects of an integrated 
scheme of public assistance, for example, income maintenance 
allowances, could not be put into operation. On the other hand, 
provision to meet medical needs would be desirable, as would be 
measures to ensure that the necessities of life should be made avail¬ 
able at times of calamity, such as a severe drought, which may well 
lead to serious hardship if not to actual starvation. (It is outside the 
scope of this study to examine the question whether or not an attempt 
should be made to stabilize nomadic peoples.) Similar considera¬ 
tions apply to the isolated tribes and communities in the mountains 
and forests of Latin America and the jungles of Burma. 

242. It is, nevertheless, important that the governments of less- 
developed countries recognize that the social pattern is changing in 
.some cases with relative rapidity among those people who, unlike 
the Bedouin, have been afTccted by mid-twentieth century develop¬ 
ments such as increased educational facilities, improved means of 
transport and a higher degree of industrialization with its consequent 
shift from a rural to an urban way of life. The cumulative elfect 
of these developments is the breaking down in varying degrees of the 
centuries-old tribal and communal structures with their inherent 
conceptions of mutual aid. 

243. The problem to be faced by governments in countries in 
which these changes are taking place is what is to be done about 
those persons who are unable to provide for themselves and have no 
one to whom they can look for support. It is sometimes argued that 
‘charity’' is the province of religious and other voluntary organ¬ 
izations and not a function of government but it is clear Irom what 
has been said in earlier chapters of this report that, whatever may 
have been the position in the past, the resources ot non-governmental 
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organizations are not sufficient to provide, even at the lowest level 
of subsistence, for all those who are in need. Indeed, the suggestion 
that the granting of any form of assistance is "charity” (in the dero¬ 
gatory sense which the word has acquired) implies an erroneous 
approach to the problem of need. A very different approach was 
enunciated by the General Assembly of the United Nations in Ar¬ 
ticle 25 (1)^- of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted 
under resolution 217 A (III). It should be the ultimate aim of every 
government to ensure that the right to security be recognized as such, 
and to take such measures as are practicable to see that those whose 
needs cannot be met by other means can look to the State, either 
through the central or local government, for fulfilment of their 
right. 

244. The principle that the State should accept responsibility for 
the assistance of those in need as a matter of social justice was 
emphasized in the discussion of the Third United Nations Social 
Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle East held at Damascus 
in December 1952. Thus, the report of the Committee on organ¬ 
ization and administration reads, in part, as follows: 

“It is assumed that it is the obligation of the State to aid the needy and 
that as members of the community they arc entitled to assistance as long as 
they continue to he in need.” 

The report on a symposium on the philosophy, objectives, principles 
and fields of social assistance stated^'* that: 

“ t he assistance of the needy categories should be a right of the people. 
It should not be left to individual charity which is neither continuous nor 
permanent. It is after all a kind of giving and begging. To make assistance 
the responsibility of the goxernmenl is turning back to the Islamic origin 
which imposes assistance as a right to the people not as a charity or a giving.” 


S()( lAl (DNSCIt NCt; AND 1 Hh PROBLEM OF NFFD 

245. Recognition and acceptance of the principle of assistance to 
the needy should not be confined to governments alone. It is 
equally necessary that the people in general should similarly be 
conscious of the problem and the responsibility which it entails for 
the community at large. This theme was also referred to at the 

The text of this article reads as follows “Everyone has the right to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and wellbeing of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medical care and necessary social services, 
and the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, 
widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his 
control”. 

Third United Nations Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States in the Middle 
East, Damascus, 8-20 December 1952, United Nations publication, Sales 
No.: 1954.1 V.9, p. 42. 

** Ibid., p. 46. 
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Damascus Seminar in the report of the committee concerned with 
organization and administration of social assistance in the following 
terms 


“Any system of social assistance to succeed must have a strong foundation 
in public understanding. It is important that both the political and civic 
leadership of the nation should believe in the need for public assistance. The 
taxpayers should be convinced of the necessity for the programme. There 
should be general support foi the principle that assistance is a right of the 
person in need.’' 

246. It is no easy task to educate public opinion in any country 
to accept the administration of assistance as a function of govern¬ 
ment. Those who have never experienced the hardship of want 
themselves sometimes fail to fully understand the variety of circum¬ 
stances which give rise to need among their less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen and may be apt to assume too readily that their condition 
is due to their own fault and is one to which they should find their 
own solution. In spite of the charitable precepts of all the great 
religions of the world and the human instinct to help those in distress, 
there is a reluctance to accept the idea that the provision of assistance 
is a matter for organization on a national or local government basis 
in the same way as education or public health. Whilst it is univers¬ 
ally recognized that in times of a national calamity, such as extensi ve 
hooding or drought, it is right for the government to provide assis¬ 
tance for the victims of the calamity, the same view is not always 
taken in relation to individuals who, equally through no fault of 
their own, are placed in a similar plight in other circumstances. 
The man who becomes blind or a chronic invalid as the result of 
natural causes alTecting him as an individual has the same need of 
help as one who is permanently disabled as the result of war; the 
needs of a widow are no less if her husband died from tuberculosis 
than if he were killed as the result of a mining disaster. 

247. This problem of arousing social conscience is particularly 
difficult in a country where extreme poverty has come to be accepted 
as inevitable and where it is regarded as proper for people to beg if 
they have no other way of supplying their needs. The practice of 
begging is not compatible with the dignity of man, moreover, it 
leads to the trading by the unscrupulous on the charitable instincts 
of their fellow-countrymen. It is by no means suggested that there 
should be no outlet for those instincts, whether or not they are based 
on religious precepts, but it is suggested that they should be directed 
into channels where they can do the greatest good. To give alms to 
the blind beggar may result in his having enough to eat, but to subscribe 
to a properly organized home for the blind is more likely to ensure 
that the gift is put to the most effective use and for the greatest 
good of the greatest number. It would thus appear to be desirable that 


Ihict. p. 42. 
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governments should not only accept the principles of social justice, 
but that they should endeavour to educate their peoples to do the 
same. A logical sequence to this would be the ultimate disappear¬ 
ance of the practice of begging. Difficult and lengthy of accom¬ 
plishment as it well may be, no country, whether highly developed 
or less-developed, can claim to have a satisfactory scheme of assis¬ 
tance for the needy until it can be said that there is no necessity for 
any man, woman or child to beg. 

THh HN(OURACUMHNT OF MUTUAL AID AND SFLF-HFFP 

248. It was noted earlier that conventional assistance schemes 
have no relevance to the conditions still obtaining in some parts of 
the less-developed territories. Whatever may be the extent to which 
changing conditions arc resulting in a decline of the practice of 
mutual aid, no advantage is to be gained by accelerating the process 
by the premature introduction of "officiar’ schemes on the pattern 
of those existing in highly industrialized countries. On the contrary, 
there is everything to be said for fostering the tradition of mutual 
aid and harnessing it to such practical projects as community 
development programmes (see para. 238 above). An example of 
the possibilities of adapting the conception of mutual aid to local 
conditions is the Payagi F^roject recently put into operation in 
Burma (see para. 206 above). 

249. A further example of positive action to encourage the idea 
of mutual aid and self-help is to be found in the action of a number 
of governments of less-developed countries to assist people to improve 
their housing conditions. The aim of “aided self-help housing" 
has been describedas getting the householder to 

""help so far as possible to build and maintain his own house by providing 
part of the cost of land, materials and, possibly, skilled help, from savings 
and by doing some of the actual construction work, possibly in co-operation 
with others." 


The actual assistance provided by the government to stimulate 
people to build their own houses on a co-operative basis may take 
the form of giving advice on design and building methods, the 
provision of financial help, the development of roads, water and 
sanitation services, the loan of building plant and equipment or the 
gift or loan of building materials. These forms of assistance are 
obviously more appropriate to the village or rural community than 
to the urban community, which does not have the same cohesive 
spirit. They are indeed no more than a development of the long 
established tradition existing in Ecuador, where Indian families 
work together in mingas on housebuilding and similar projects 
(see para. 50 above). 


Housing in the Tropics, United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1952.IV.2. 
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250. It seems probable that the solution to the problem of social 
security for the peasant and his dependants lies in such directions as 
those rnentioned above rather than in the more prevalent forms of 
social insurance and public assistance. The peasant family which 
can have made available to it the facilities for loans, supply of seed 
and tools and the marketing of crops such as are to be provided by 
the village co-operative societies under the Agrarian Reform Law 
of Egypt (sec para. 233 above), is virtually assured of the means of 
subsistence so long as some of its members are able to cultivate the 
farm or small-holding. The “ risks” of old age and unemployment 
do not have the same meaning for the peasant as they do for the 
industrial worker. The peasant's greatest risk is the loss of his crop 
and if, in those circumstances, he is able to obtain a loan or other 
form of “insurance” payment in cash or kind to enable him to carry 
on until the next harvest and if he can also be assured of medical 
treatment for himself and his family should the occasion arise, he 
will attain a degree of social security virtually equivalent to that of 
the insured industrial worker. 

251. The importance of developing the principle and practice 
of self-help as an elfectivc and realistic means of tackling the problem 
of mass poverty is summarized in the following extract from the 
International Survey of Programmes of Social Development: 

“Furthermore, the very fact of mass poverty in the economically under¬ 
developed rural areas necessitates an emphasis on self-help programmes 
aimed at developing the community as a whole and eliminating the causes 
of poverty and low levels of living, rather than on costly governmental relief 
and curative services to mitigate the specific consequences. The Ciovern- 
ments of economically under-developed countries cannot afford to provide 
adequate low-cost housing for their low-income rural inhabitants (who re¬ 
present the great majority of their total population); adequate food to supple¬ 
ment the diets of the vast numbers of malnourished; adequate medical ser¬ 
vices to cure the widespread diseases; adequate social welfare services to 
give individual care to the rural destitute and handicapped; adequate relief 
funds to support the rural unemployed and under-employed, etc. At the 
same time, vast resources for development exist in the form of under-em¬ 
ployed rural labour. The emphasis is, therefore, on providing the rural 
population with the knowledge, the skills, the organizational means and the 
motivation whereby they can improve their lot by their own efibrts. Jt is a 
question of helping them pievcnt need by dealing w'ith its origins, which are 
multiple and complex.” 

252. It is clearly impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule 
for universal application on the subject of the respective roles of 
mutual aid and self-help on the one hand and public assistance on the 
other. In certain circumstances the two systems may well operate 
side by side. An example of this is the introduction of the non- 

United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1‘>.S5.IV.8, p. 174. 
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contributory pension scheme in Egypt which seeks to relieve the 
local community of the burden of maintaining some of those of its 
members who are unable to provide for themselves, but which, at 
the same time, provides an incentive for the continuance of assis¬ 
tance by "non-liable" relatives. It is primarily for each government 
to decide, in the light of its special knowledge, when and where it is 
necessary to introduce some form of assistance scheme to supplement 
mutual aid or, when it has ceased to be effective, to replace it. 

Tut: FINANCING OF SC’HFMFS OI ASSISTANCF 

253. It is self-evident that no schemes of assistance can operate 
unless the necessary financial provision is made, and the most 
idealistic legislation on any form of social security is meaningless 
unless this provision can be assured. It appears to be the position 
in some countries that this fundamental consideration has not been 
given sufficient attention at the outset. As a result, legislation to 
ensure assistance to those in need is in existence while, in practice, 
such assistance cither does not materialize at all or is quite inadequate. 
Although legislation- preferably of a simple character---may well be 
essential as a first step to give elfect to a goverment's intention to 
provide assistance to those in need, the adoption of legislation which 
remains unimplementcd serves no real purpose and may do more 
harm than good by raising false hopes and bringing the law into 
disrepute. The growth of the non-statutory public assistance 
scheme in Ceylon illustrates the point that financial provision (even 
though, in this instance, it is still insulficienl) and practical admin¬ 
istrative arrangements are of greater value than the most elaborate 
legislative measures. 

254. The reason most commonly given for the non-existence, or 
inadequacy in practice, of an assistance scheme is that the country 
‘cannot afford" the financial burden entailed, and this argument 
must apply with special force to many of the less-developed count¬ 
ries. Public assistance schemes must rely on public funds, that is, 
on the revenue from direct and indirect taxes. In the circumstances 
of many less-developed countries, where revenue is insufficient 
to cover such services as education and public health, it is unrealistic 
to maintain that public assistance should have a high priority. The 
approach to this question of priorities must necessarily be that those 
services which contribute most to the long-term social and economic 
development of the country must have first claim. Indeed, only 
by improving the national income through increased productivity 
can the establishment of an adequate assistance scheme eventually 
be achieved; hence the importance of plans of economic develop¬ 
ment, not only as a means of preventing need, but also as a means 
of meeting it when it cannot be prevented. It does not, however, 
follow from this that no provision at all for the needy should be made 
until a country has attained prosperity. 
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255. It was pointed out in chapter I that one of the characteristics 
of the less-developed countries in general is the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a small minority. In such instances, where 
the country as a whole finds it difficult to maintain a system of public 
assistance while considerable wealth is concentrated in the hands 
of a few citizens, a more efficient tax system to provide the means 
for a programme of social and economic development becomes a 
matter not only of economic expediency but also one of social 
justice. A number of countries (including Bolivia and Iran) have 
adopted the method of imposing special taxes on "luxuries'’ the 
proceeds of which are devoted exclusively to the provisions of assis¬ 
tance to the needy. Whilst this method has superficial attractions 
as a means of redistributing income between rich and poor, it does 
not accord with the accepted principles of budgetary policy. These 
principles require that the pattern of governmental expenditure be 
a comprehensive one and that the expenditure allocated to any 
particular object should be based on an evaluation of the relative 
claims of all the items for which provision has to be made. The 
linking of particular sources of revenue with particular expenditure 
conflict with this basic conception. Moreover, experience has 
shown that once the practice of earmarking revenue for special pur¬ 
poses has been adopted in a less-developed country, it tends io 
grow and may reach the point of creating so much rigidity in the 
revenue system of the country that the formation of a sound and 
flexible fiscal system is made extremely difficult. There is the further 
disadvantage of the practice of earmarking specific revenue that it 
may result in a whole scries of small taxes, the yield from each of 
which is out of proportion to the cost of collection.'**^ 

256. Another method, which has been adopted in Bolivia, Iran 
and Libya, as well as in a number of other countries, has some fea¬ 
tures in common with the system of the luxury tax, but with the fun¬ 
damental difference that the compulsory element is not present. 
This is the State lottery, the profits of which are devoted to providing 
assistance for the needy. Whatever arguments there may be in 
favour of raising funds by this means, it raises the question whether 
it accords with the assumption of the responsibility of the State for 
ensuring social justice. 

257. The foregoing paragraphs have reterred to the raising ot 
funds by the central government, since it is generally held that the 
financial policy on which a country's provision of assistance for the 
needy is based should be determined by the central government 
and should not be left to provincial governments, local authorities 
or municipalities. Jt does not, however, necessarily follow that the 
central government itself should, in each case, provide the whole 
—or indeed any—of the funds required. A great deal must depend 


See also Taxes and Fiscal Policy in Under-developed Countries^ United 
Nations publication. Sales No.: 1955.11.H.I, p. 42. 
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on the country's fiscal system and the relation between the general 
and local tax revenue, as well as on the central and local administra¬ 
tive structure of the country. It is reasonable to expect, for instance, 
that any system of assistance administered by an autonomous local 
authority would be financed wholly or mainly by that authority. 

258. It is interesting to note that in each of the countries dealt 
with in this report which have formal schemes of continuing allow¬ 
ances, differing financial relations betw'ccn the central and local 
administration are involved. In the case of Ceylon, two quite 
distinct financial arrangements exist side by side. The three poor 
law' schemes are financed entirely by the municipalities concerned, 
though this is done on the basis of national legislation; the public 
assistance scheme operating throughout the rest of the country, on 
the other hand, is financed from the general revenue of the central 
government, in Egypt, both the non-contributory pension and 
social assistance schemes are wholly dependent upon funds provided 
by the central government from the national revenue. In .Japan, the 
financial burden is shared between the central government, the 
prefectures and the municipalities on the basis of 80 per cent of the 
cost being provided from national funds. Einally, the poor card 
scheme in the Libyan capital of Tripoli, whilst operated by the 
municipality for the benefit of residents in the city, is financed en¬ 
tirely by the provincial government of Tripolitania. The experience 
of the operation of the Poor Law Ordinance in Ceylon suggests 
that, where the financial responsibility is left entirely to a local 
authority there is a distinct risk that, in the absence of any measure 
of control by the central government, there will be a very consider¬ 
able disparity in the provision made by different authorities. The 
results of the administration of the Daily Life Security Law in Japan 
tend to imply that this is also true where even a relatively small part 
of the cost is borne by local funds. Any system of administration 
which results in people with similar needs receiving widely varying 
amounts of assistance according to the particular town or locality 
in which they live is, in itself, undesirable, unless, of course, these 
variations are based on local differences in the cost of living (as, for 
instance, between the urban and rural districts of Egypt). Territo¬ 
rial variations of this kind inevitably give rise to the question of the 
imposition of residence qualifications, such as apply in the three 
poor law municipalities in Ceylon, with all the complications which 
the imposition of such qualifications entails. 

259. The experience of Japan and Ceylon leads to the conclusion 
that the question of the apportionment of the financial burden of 
public assistance as between national and local funds is one which 
calls for special attention, not only on the inception of any scheme, 
but also after experience has been gained in its operation. In some 
countries, because of the concentration of wealth in the capital city 
(and, possibly, in other large towns), it may well be reasonable that 
the municipality concerned should bear the full cost of providing 
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assistance for its needy citizens, but that the charge sliould be a 
national one as regards the rest of the country. 

260. The vital importance of ensuring the necessary tinancial 
provision before establishing any scheme of assistance has already 
been emphasized. It is no less important to ensure that there be 
adequate financial provision when considering the extension of an 
existing scheme; indeed, the rate (^f expansion of any scheme is 
likely to be governed by the availability of financial resources. 
Given the situation that, (ov the lime being, only a strictly limited 
amount ot public money can be made axailablc for assistance pur¬ 
poses, it is for the government concerned to decide how those 
resources can best be utilized in the long-term interests (>f the country 
as a whole. In so deciding, the government wHl liave to consider 
the varying situations in urban and rural districts, not only as 
regards the distribution of different categories of needy persons 
(Tor example, a high incidence of blindness in certain localities), 
but also the provision already made for them througli mutual aid 
and non-go\crnmentaI organizations. If the funds w/hich are 
immediately available are so restricted that it is out of the question 
to consider the introduction of even a modified system of continuing 
allowances, resort to such measures as communal feeding or some 
form of food distribution, with special regard for the nutritional 
needs of mothers and young children, in the more important centres 
of population, may well prove to be the most satisfactory alternative. 

261. Where it is proposed to introduce or to extend schemes of 
continuing allowances, in addition to considerations of territorial 
scope ill terms of area and categories of persons to be covered, the 
important and related question of the level of subsistence to be adopted 
will also call for careful examination. In the circumstances of a 
particular country, the only satisfactory way of reaching a decision 
in these questions may be to carry out a sample survey such as was 
undertaken in Egypt as a preliminary to the introduction of the 
Social Security Law in that country (see para. 205 above). It is 
essential that the decision should be related to the realities of the 
situation. An idealistic scheme without adequate financial backing 
and which docs not take into account the level of subsistence achieved 
by the “active" population w'ould run counter to rather than serve 
the country’s best interests. It is preferable to introduce, in the first 
instance, a modest scheme and to develop it step by step in the light 
of experience and the funds available, rather than to launch an over- 
ambitious scheme without the requisite financial provision or admin¬ 
istrative machinery. This may well mean that it is quite impractic¬ 
able to provide anything approaching a reasonable level of subsis¬ 
tence for all needy persons within the territory covered; it may 
therefore be necessary to restrict the number of potential applicants, 
at any rate at the outset, by limiting its scope to certain categories, 
such as sick persons with dependants or widows with young children. 
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SlJGGESTKD PRINCIPLES AND PROCEDURES TO Bl 
APPLIED IN DEVELOPING SCHEMES OF ASSISTANCE 

262. The foregoing paragraphs have emphazised the importance 
of proper financial provision as a prerequisite to any scheme of 
assistance. The suggested principles and procedures set forth below 
can only have application where such provision is made and, even 
then, some will undoubtedly have to be adapted to meet particular 
local or national circumstances. 

(1) The preservation of the family as the basis ol‘ the social structure is 
essential; the '‘family” for this purpose being given the recognized connotation 
in the territory or district. Where assistance is given, it should be on the basis 
of the needs and resources of all the members of the family so long as they 
are living together as one unit. In particular, the responsibility of a husband 
and father to maintain his wife and children (whether legitimate or illegitimate) 
should be regarded as fundamental and where need arises because of his neglect 
to discharge this responsibility the assistance authority should help the depen¬ 
dants to take whatever legal or other steps that may be possible to make him 
comply with his obligations. 

(2) Where the need is of a permanent character, such as that arising from the 
death or disablement of the family breadwinner, it is desirable that the assis¬ 
tance take the form of continuing cash allowances, thus preserving a sense of 
lesponsibility and a measure of independence in the recipient. Assistance in 
the form of institutional accommodation should be limited to the homeless and 
those who, due to their mental, moral or physical condition, are in need of care 
(including rehabilitation) and protection which cannot be obtained under 
normal home conditions. Continuing home assistance in kind (i.e., mainly 
food) may be desirable, depending upon local or individual circumstances. 
This form of assistance is particularly desirable if there is any risk that children 
will not receive their proper share of the assistance or where there are known 
habits of drug-taking or alcoholism, or improvidence; the provision of 
school meals has special advantages in these circumstances in addition to 
the very important general advantage inherent in this form of assistance. As- 
sis»ancc in kind will also be appropriate in places where, and at times when, 
cash transactions arc not practicable or where, because of facilities for bulk 
purchase of food, a greater number of persons can be assisted for the same 
expenditure. In certain circumstances, as in the conditions immediately 
following a catastrophe, communal feeding may he the most practicable as 
well as the most economical form of assistance as a temporary expedient. 

(3) Where assistance in the form of institutional accommodation is pro¬ 
vided, it should take account of the special needs of the individual. It is undesir¬ 
able that young children, the aged and the mentally and physically afflicted be 
accommodated in the same general institution unless there arc adequate facilities 
for segregation. 

(4) Assistance should not be withdrawn after an arbitrary period but should 
be continued so long as the circumstances which gave rise to the original award 
remain unchanged. 

(5) Discrimination in principle or practice on account of race, religion or 
political beliefs should be avoided. It may, however, be reasonable in certain 
circumstances to impose a residence qualification within a country or di.strict 
before the grant of continuing assistance. 
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(6) The amount of any continuing assistance should be at least adequate to 
ensure the minimum essential requirements for the maintenance of health, 
allowing for the prevailing climatic conditions, and should lake into account 
the number and ages (i.e., as between young children and adults) of dependauis 
and, where rent for housing accommodation is involved, the actual amount of 
this item, unless it is unreasonable in relation to the needs of the family and the 
general level of rents in the locality. The scales of assistance should be varied, 
in point both of time and place, to take into account variations in the purchasing 
power of the local currency, ft should, however, be the exception for a reci¬ 
pient of assistance to be placed in a more fa\ourahle economic position than 
a fully employed person, whether working for an employer or self-employed, 
and where a large number of dependants are involved some adjustment in the 
allowance {Uherwise payable may be necessary to take account of lliis factor. 

(7) .Although, tor reasons of incentive, it may be desirable, in fixing the 
amount of any continuing assistance, to disregard, wholly or in pan, certain 
sources of income in cash or kind, such as earnings from a part-time oecuprilion 
or voluntary payments from ‘‘non-liabic’* relatives and friends, the extent to 
which this is done should be severely restricted so long as available funds are 
insuflicienl to provide assistance for numbers of people who have no other 
income at all. 

(8) Continuing supplementation by assistance on a needs basis of earnings 
rrc>m full-time employment (as distinct from a system of children's or family 
allowances based on the number of dependants and irrespective of actual need) 
is undesirable as being likely to lead to abuse in the absence of a rigid control 
of wage rates. 

(9) Unconditional and continuing assistance to able-bodied men and women 
who are in need because of unemployment is, in general, to be avoided, parti¬ 
cularly if there is no proper system of employment exchanges with facilities 
for registering for work. It is preferable that, in the case of such persons, 
help take the form of the provision of some form of paid employment on 
specialW arranged schemes of public works, or of the supply of tools or other 
equipment necessary to obtain normal employment. 

(10) Wherever appropriate and practicable, the grant of continuing assistance 
should be accompanied by constructive measures of rehabilitation. In the 
case of a sick person, for instance, steps should be taken to ensure that he receive 
the necessary medical treatment. Similarly, the possibility should be explored 
of a partially disabled person being made fit for work, for instance, by the supply 
of an artiticial limb, oi a blind person undergoing a course of training to enable 
him to undertake some form of suitable employment. 

(If) An applicant should have the right of appeal against rejection of an 
application for assistance or if he is dissatisfied with the amount of assistance 
awarded. 

(12) It is undesirable that there be any marked disparity in the amount of 
assistance granted to comparable families in diflerenl parts of the same country 
except in so far as there arc variations in the cost of living—for example, as 
between rural and urban districts. 

(13) The system of administration should be simple and economical and 
should command the confidence of the people for whom it is provided by being 
just and completely free from any personal, political or racial bias. Whether 
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adminjstratixc c(^ntr(>i js cv/ilial or local, ihe inlercsl of local persons of slanding 
should he enlisted and opportunities atTorded for them to gi\e their personal 
sciAice in some capacity cm a veduntarv basis. 

(14) There shcnild he the closest possible association between the assistance 
scheme and all othei gcnernmental or local authority welfare services. 

M5) li) preveni overlapping and duplication, every endeavoui' should he 
made to ensure the maMmum co-ordination with non-governmental agencies 
ccmccrncd, directly or indirectly, with assistance tc^ the needy. 

I he last three points are dealt with in greater detail in the paragraphs 
which folhnv. 


Admimsirmion and si m i 

26a. Anv scheme of assistance based on actual need necessitates 
certain basic administralixe mtieliinerv to deal with the taking ol 
applications, the in\csiigaiion of the circumstances of the applicant 
and his family, the assessment of the allowance (based on the ascert¬ 
ained circumstances :ind the rules or regulations goNcrning the rates 
of assistance), if any, to be paid to liim and the arrangements for 
making periodic payments. Where the scheme is limited tv- a single 
town, such as. for instance. C’olombo or Tripoli, the setting up of 
administrative machmerv' presents no special dilfieulty or unusual 
expense. A small clerical and investigating stall h(>used in the 
munieipal buildings or tUher premises near the centre of the city 
should be able to eari'v out all tfie duties involved and there is no 
ineonvenienee to applicants (or their appointed agents) m aUending 
the oftiee to receive payment. Whether the decision on each ease 
is made by a committee or this duty is delegated t(') a responsible 
otTieial, it should be practicable to lake action williout any serious 
delay. In the ea.se of a very large city such as, \'ov instance, Tokyo, 
a number of oftiees and ecm'imiitces may be necessary serve the 
dilfercnl parts, but. again, tlie compact nature ol" an urban district 
makes for economy and speed ol" administration. 

264. Very dilferent considerations arise when the scheme e.xlcnds 
throughout a whole country as is the ease with the public assistance 
scheme in ("evlon, the machinery operating under the Daily Life 
Security Law in .lapan and the siK'ial security system in tigypl. The 
establishment and maintenance of a nation-wide network of special 
offices, each with its own separate statT may well result in very heavy 
administrative expenses which make serious inroads into the limited 
financial resourees available. It is desirable that such a situation 
be avoided in the interests of the country as a w'holc and, in parti¬ 
cular, of those for whose benelit the scheme is intended. The 
course which has been followed in Ceylon serves to achieve this 
objeet by taking advantage of the system of village headmen and 
gv>\crnment agents, reinforced and advised, where necessary, by a 
eninparatively small number of trained officers who are available to 
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travel to different parts of the country as required. This solution, 
in addition lo restricting staff expenses, avoids the maintenance of 
a system of separate offices. It also ensures that full advantage is 
taken of the knowledge of local officials, a knowledge which can be 
supplemented by a committee of persons of standing in the locality. 
An alternative to the system operating in Ceylon to meet the difficul¬ 
ties of catering for those rural areas where an assistance scheme is 
appropriate is to be found in the conception of the "welfare district" 
in Japan or the "social unit" in Egypt. Such a district or unit could 
undertake the local administration for a defined area of a number of 
aspects of governmental social and economic policy, including 
assistance for the needy, child welfare, public health and, possibly, 
agricultural matters, such as the loan of seed and equipment, and 
insurance against loss of crops or cattle. The advantages of inte¬ 
grating local services in this way are, of course, not limited to eco¬ 
nomy of administration. 

265. In addition to being economical, it is desirable that the 
system of administration be simple in the sense that the applicant 
should not be expected to understand and comply with elaborate 
instructions, or be subjected to a detailed cross-examination on 
matters which arc not strictly relevant. He should be able to receive 
assistance at regular intervals without serious inconvenience. This 
last condition may present some difficulty in regions where there is 
no public office equipped to disburse money within reasonable 
access of the recipient (who, in any event, is unlikely to be able to 
travel any distance), and there may be no alternative to an itinerant 
official calling at the recipient’s home each "pay day". It is recog¬ 
nized that in the conditions of an under-developed country with a 
high degree of illiteracy, lack of complete records on such matters 
as dates of birth, and limited transport and communication facil¬ 
ities, there are many difficulties in devising a nation-wide organiza¬ 
tion which is simple, efficient and speedy and at the same time econo¬ 
mical. On the question of speed action, for instance, if each case has 
to be referred to a central point for a decision, it is inevitable that a 
considerable time must elapse between the making of an application 
and the receipt of the first payment of an allowance. This suggests 
that, in certain conditions, authority to make a provisional decision 
should be delegated either to a local committee or to a local official, 
subject to later confirmation by the appropriate higher authority. 

266. Conventional schemes of public assistance usually provide 
for detailed inquiries, in one form or another, to be made into the 
resources available to the individual applicant, in order to ascertain 
the extent of the unmet need of the family. Such inquiries may 
have little relevance and therefore be quite superfluous in the con¬ 
ditions of a particular locality of a less developed territory if it can 
be assumed, for instance, that if there is no able-bodied breadwminer 
in the household then there will be no income or other resources 
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available for maintenance. In conditions such as these, the inquiries 
can be simplified by limiting them to the composition of the family 
unit. 

267, The responsible official of a public assistance organization 
needs to have special qualities. As an official and representative of 
the government or local authority by which he is employed, his 
integrity should be unquestioned, and he should be able to command 
the respect of ail with whom he comes into contact for his fairness 
and impartiality. These qualities are, of course, desirable in every 
official, but they are particularly necessary where he is in a position 
to influence a decision either to grant or to withhold assistance. 
Ideally, every responsible public assistance official should have had 
some training in the broad field of social welfare, but this is an ideal 
which it has not been possible to achieve in the conditions of many 
highly developed countries, let alone in those of the much more 
difficult conditions of less-developed countries. In the latter, the 
number of available trained social workers is likely to be very small 
indeed and the problem is one (d'using their knowledge and skill to 
the maximum advantage. One possible solution is to station such 
social workers as are axailable at strategic centres from which they 
can cover a wide area, acting in an advisory or even supervisory 
capacity not only to the local assistance administration but also to 
non-governmental institutions. Provided that, in addition to their 
training, these workers have adequate contacts and influence with 
all the social welfare organizations and institutions in the territory 
which they cover, their services can be of great value in securing that 
an individual or family, some or all of whose special needs can most 
appropriately be dealt with by a particular organization, is referred 
to that organization. At the same time, social workers can play 
an effective part in the in-service training of the employees of the 
public assistance administration. 

268. No less important than the question of training is the need 
for the acceptance by the public assistance official of the idea that he 
is engaged in a task of social welfare and not in the distribution of 
“charity ”. Unless the principles on which assistance schemes are 
based are properly understood and accepted by all those engaged in 
administering them, there is a danger that the individual official may 
adopt a ' superior” attitude towards people who apply for assistance 
and be bureaucratic in his approach, whereas their circumstances 
will almost invariably call for sympathetic understanding. The 
official must also be prepared to exercise great patience in obtaining 
the information which is required. Many of the people with whom 
he deals, even if they are not illiterate, may fail to understand, and 
even be suspicious of, an official procedure which is designed for 
their benefit but to which they are unaccustomed. They may well 
have difficulty in fully comprehending the questions which are put to 
them or in appreciating the duties which the official is required to 
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fulfil and, unless he carries out those duties with the utmost tact, 
aalicncc and sympathy, his actions are likely to be misunderstood 
pnd resented. 

269. The need for the special qualities referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs means, of course, that there are certain disadvantages in 
the adoption of what, on the face of it, is an economical system of 
utilizing the services ol'existing local representatives of the govern¬ 
ment as agents for the public assistance administration, as in the case 
of Ceylon. These representatives will have been selected originally 
to deal with very difl'ercnt tasks, and not all of them will possess the 
most suitable personal qualifications for dealing with people in 
distress. Moreover, because of their other duties, they may have 
some difficulty in grasping the basic conception of assistance to the 
needy and, for the same reason, it will be difficult to train them in 
social work. It is most desirable, therefore, that, where the system 
of using the services of village headmen or other local representatives 
is adopted, experienced officials of the administration or advisory 
social workers make periodic visits to various parts of the territory 
to ensure that applications for assistance are being handled satisfac¬ 
torily. 

270. When a system of public assistance, such as exists in Ceylon, 
is appropriate to the conditions of the rural community of a less- 
developed country, there may be more than one way of ensuring that 
local knowledge and understanding of the customs of the people are 
utilized in the administration. The terms “auxiliary workers" 
and ‘ community workers" have been adopted to describe workers, 
cither paid or voluntary, who. although having no special training, 
can nevertheless make a valuable contribution to schemes of social 
welfare, including the administration of assistance. One example 
is that of a teacher who can undertake inquiries and explanations on 
behalf of the administration on a part-time basis; another is that of 
the recognized "village worker" who is accepted as a leader in all 
matters which concern the village by reason of his social, religious 
or educational status. The special value of such workers is their 
ability to explain, and to inspire confidence in, the assistance service 
to those entitled to benefit from it. 

271. In view of the emphasis which has already been placed on 
the need for an economical administration, the question of the 
remuneration of the full-time officials is of some importance. Clear¬ 
ly, an efficient and reliable staff cannot be built up if the rates of pay 
are inadequate in comparison with those in other branches of govern¬ 
mental administration. The employment of an ill-paid staff, who 
may be subject to unusual temptation, may well prove to be a false 
economy. Whilst, therefore, it would be indefensible to pay 
extravagani salaries to employees concerned wath the alleviation of 

** Training of Welfare Personnef E/CN.5/306. 
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extreme poverty, the rates of pay should be such as to attract men 
and, in those countries where they can be employed, women with 
a good educational background. True economy is most likely to 
be achieved by careful planning and organization so that a minimum 
staff is used to the best advantage. 

272. In the nature of things, women and children usually pre¬ 
dominate in the most needy section of any population and, for this 
reason, there are obvious advantages in employing a proportion of 
w(^mcn in the assistance administrati(m. This may be difficult to 
achieve in those countries where, because of traditional or religious 
customs, the employment of women is normally restricted to certain 
occupations such as domestic service. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the traditional objections to the employment of women 
outside of these occupations would not be so strong with regard to 
entirely new occupations created, for example, by the introductioii 
ol' a social welfare programme. 

273. It is essential that a public assistance system, whether 
covering an urban or rural district, should not be allowed to develop 
into a bureaucratic machine and it is most desirable that full advan¬ 
tage be taken of the voluntary services of local persons of good 
repute and standing who arc willing to help their less fortunate 
feliow'-coLintrymcn. The way in which their services can best be 
utilized will depend upon the type of administration, but whatever 
form is adopted, there will usually be a place for local committees 
(either nominated or elected), to act in an advisory capacity and 
possibly to decide upon or recommend the action to be taken in 
individual cases. The principle of citizen participation in the 
operation of a social security system has been recognized in Egypt, 
Ceylon and ,Iapan. 

Co-c)pi:ra rioN wnn othpr govprnmkn r social wia i ari slrvicls 

274. In those countries where social welfare and social security 
systems (including social insurance) are highly developed, the 
administration of assistance is regarded as a "residual service", 
available to fill in the gaps left by the other services. The larger the 
gaps, the more important the role of the assistance service. For 
instance, where social insurance has not yet been adopted or is of 
limited scope, the role of the assistance service is of greater practical 
significance than where the great majority of working people and 
their dependants are covered by insurance. Whatever the position, 
it is desirable that the assistance service should not be regarded as 
entirely separate from, and unrelated to, the other welfare services— 
whether those services arc administered by the central government or 
by local authorities. This applies equally to the policy relations 
between ministerial departments as to the day-to-day work in dealing 
with individual families. Unfortunately, the complex nature of the 
government structure of some of the less-developed countries and 
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the distribution of social welfare responsibilities over a number of 
departments, possibly with overlapping functions (as, for instance, 
in the case of the Ministry of Wakfs and the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in Egypt) do not facilitate co-ordination. The setting up of 
separate co-ordinating bodies is, in practice, not always an ideal 
solution. The position may be further complicated by the relation¬ 
ship between central, provincial and regional governments and 
between those governments and municipalities or other local author¬ 
ities. There is no single solution appropriate to all countries, but 
the aim should obviously be the integration of all branches of social 
welfare in a broad administrative pattern. 

275. At the level of local administration., an assistance service 
can and should play an clfcclive pari in the proper utilization of 
whatever other welfare services exist. Visiting needy (and frequently 
ill-informed) people in their own homes in order to ascertain their 
ecorvomic circumstances necessarily brings to light such factors as 
the need for hospital treatment or other medical attention, truancy 
from school or other forms of juvenile delinquency, child neglect, 
insanitary housing and oiher unsatisfactory conditions calling for 
remedial measures. It is appropriate that these conditions should 
be brought to the notice of the welfare service concerned - the sy.stem 
of welfare districts (as in ,lapan) or social units (as in Egypt) helps Jo 

facilitate this.-a.nd the continued receipt of assistance might be 

made conditional upon the co-operation of the head of the ramilv 
in any possible action to improve matters. By this means, the 
assistance service can play an effective part in helping to remove the 
worst features in the homes of the people with whom it is concerned. 

Co-ordination bhi wi ln Govt:RNMENT and non-governmental 

AGENCIES 

276. A number of the country monographs note that the working 
relations between government and non-governmental agencies are 
not entirely satisfactory. In those countries where a large part of 
the income of non-govcrnmcntal agencies is provided by government 
subsidies, there frequently seems to be little or no attempt to prevent 
duplication and overlapping, wdth the result that the limited funds 
available are not utilized to the best advantage. 

277. When account is taken of the historical background, it is 
hardly surprising that the relations between government and non¬ 
governmental agencies have not everywhere been co-ordinated on a 
rational basis. Many religious and other voluntary organizations 
the activities of which include the provision of help for those in need 
had existed for years, and in some instances for centuries, before 
there was any suggestion that this matter was the concern of govern¬ 
ment. Such organizations have a deeply-rooted tradition of provid¬ 
ing assistance in a certain way and for certain kinds of people, as, 
for example, the maintenance of orphan children or the distribution 
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of food and clothing at certain seasons of the year. It is thus 
understandable that, notwithstanding the increased participation of 
governments in the field of social welfare, these organizations should 
wish to continue their activities as they have been accustomed to do. 
So long as these activities are conducted so as to be in the best inter¬ 
ests of the people for whom they are intended, it would clearly be 
wrong to do anything which would lead to their discontinuance. In 
every country there should be a place for voluntary and official 
agencies to exist side by side, but with changing administrative, 
economic and social conditions, the relations between the two 
systems call for review in the interests of both and, above all, of the 
people fin' whose benefit they exist. 

27(S. It should be a fundamental principle that the material and 
personal resources of all kinds available to pr<.)\ ide help for the needy 
in any country should be applied to the maximum advantage and 
that overlapping or duplication should be avoided. This principle 
must apply with special force where the total of these resources is 
seriously short of* requirements. Some governments which have, 
as yet, made little direct provision for assistance to the needy have, 
nevertheless, made substantial subsidies to voluntary organizations 
to enable them to carry on and even expand their work. In so doing, 
these governments are, in elTect. using the voluntary organizations as 
their agents. Provided that a voluntary organization is clficient and 
does not attempt to discriminate in the selection of the people whom 
it helps, there is much to be said for using it in this way as a means 
of avoiding the cost of setting up separate administrative machinery, 
but the responsibility of a government for the welfare of its people 
cannot be discharged merely by making an unconditional grant 
from national funds to a body over which it exercises no control and 
in the activities of which it takes little or no interest. Other govern¬ 
ments, while subsidizing a number of voluntary organizations, also 
engage in similar activities as part of the national administration so 
that, in a sense, there is “competition ’ between the two agencies 
deriving their income from the same source. 

279. There are indications of a growing awareness of the need to 
co-ordinate the activities of government and non-governmental 
agencies, and a number of countries have made plans to introduce 
special arrangements to this end. One such arrangement may 
take the form of setting up a national register of assistance to ensure 
that no individual receives assistance from two (or more) agencies 
simultaneously without one being aware of the action being taken by 
the other. Although such a register may appear to be a guarantee 
against overlapping, practical experience of its operation in a country 
without the handicaps of inadequate means of communication and 
a largely illiterate population suggests that it would be of very 
doubtful value if applied to the conditions of a less-developed count¬ 
ry. The work involved in compiling and keeping up-to-date a 
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register for an entire country is enormous and out of all proportion 
to its questionable practicable value. It might, however, be justified 
in certain circumstances in the case of a small compact area with 
a static population. It is suggested that those countries which are 
contemplating the compilation of a register of this kind should, in 
the first instance at any rate, limit it to such an area, 

280. The more practical approach to the problem of reducing the 
risk of overlapping and duplication to a minimum seems to he on 
the basis of an agreement between the government and non-govern¬ 
mental agencies as to their respective “spheres of‘ inlluence either 
in terms of categories of' needy persons t)r of' territory. As an 
example, it might be decided by mutual agreement that a non-govern¬ 
mental agency would accept responsibility for the needs of all blind 
people or all orphans, with or without a government subsidy. 
Alternatively, it could be arranged that assistance to all needy people, 
whatever the cause cd' need, in a certain town or district sln^uld he 
provided by one agency only. It is realized that whatever system 
or combination of systems is adopted, it cannot be expected that a 
completely satisfactory arriingement will always be evoKed hut. 
provided that there is a desire on the part of all concerned to co¬ 
operate in the interests of the communitv as a \vhc>le. it should he 
practicable to produce a plan which, without being unduly com¬ 
plicated, would serve to ensure a reasonable measure of co-ordination. 
An example of what can be achieved in this way is afforded by the 
arrangement between the Government of Geylon and the Colombo 
Friend-in-Nced Society, under the terms of which the Society under¬ 
takes to provide for those needy persons in the capital who do not 
satisfy the residence qualifications of the municipal poor law scheme. 




Chapter XI 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF INTERNATIONAL 
ACTION 


Provision of sfrvk i s 

281. In the discussion of preventive measures in chapter IX, 
reference was made to the conclusion drawn by the United Nations 
M ission of Technical Assistance to Libya that that country cannot 
afford “to divert to schemes of public assistance funds made available 
for economic and social developmentWith certain exceptions, 
mentioned below, this conclusion must be recognized as being 
broadly applicable to all less-developed countries wliich look to 
other countries and to international organizations for aid in further¬ 
ing their economic and social development. No constructive contri¬ 
bution to this development would be made if direct financial and 
administrative responsibility for granting assistance to the needy 
were accepted as a normal and continuing task to be undertaken by 
international effort. How such responsibility is to be discharged is 
essentially a matter for the government of a country to determine 
itself. The role of international action is primarily to help the less- 
developed countries to increase their national income by such means 
as the provision of expert advice in the formulation of plans of eco¬ 
nomic development and by the teaching of modern industrial and 
agricultural techniques, thus enabling financial provision to be made 
for assistance schemes as an integral part of social development. 

282. The foregoing considerations apply to the various technical 
assistance programmes of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies under which a number of types of services are made avail¬ 
able to the requesting Governments. The main function of these 
programmes in relation to the less-developed countries is to raise the 
levels of living of the people as a whole rather than to provide direct 
material assistance to a certain section of the population. In other 
words, the role of the various technical assistance programmes is 
not to supply resources in terms of food and other essentials of life, 
but to enable a country to increase its own production by improved 
technical processes and the eradication of ignorance and di.scasc. 
it is then for the Governments concerned to see that the most needy 
people are enabled to participate in the results of this increased 
production. 

283. On several occasions, the policy-making bodies of the 
United Nations have considered possibilities of promoting economic 
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and social devclopnienl in less-developed countries through the 
establishment of appropriate international institutions entrusted w ith 
the provision of capital to countries lacking the necessary financial 
resources. In this conne.xion, it has been suggestedthat the 
international financing of economic development should also cover 
the financing of various programmes of social development, such 
as programmes relating to education, health and housing. 

Provision oi ma ! i:riai hi i p 

284. There will, inevitably, be occasions when a less-developed 
country, with its limited resources and precarious economy, can 
reasonably look for direct international help to meet the material 
needs of some or all ol‘ its people. One such occasion could be the 
occurrence of a national calamity resulting in distress so wade-spread 
that it could be quite beyond the capacity of the government to deal 
with it. The failure of the harvest throughout the whole or the 
greater part of a country or the intlux of thousands of refugees 
consequent upon political action might give rise to such wide-spread 
need that nothing short of the actual supply of food, or the financial 
resources to purchase it, w'ould prevent large numbers from dying 
of' starvation. Provided that the government has itself taken all 
reasonable action to deal with the situation, it is entitled, on human¬ 
itarian grounds, to look to other countries for direct material assis¬ 
tance in catastrophic conditions of this character. 

285. Moreover, in recent years, destruction in various countries 
has created emergency conditions affecting large groups of the 
population. The countries concerned would have found it impos¬ 
sible to cope w ith the situation in the absence of international aid in 
the provision of services and supplies. Thus, the destruction caused 
by the Second World War led to the establishment, in 1944, of an 
emergency international relief agency, the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRR.A), which assisted the 
war-devastated countries with emergency supplies and helped them, 
through technical missii>ns and experts, lo organize and distribute 
those supplies and to meet their urgent relief and rehabilitation 
needs. 

286. The emergence, in the countries of the Middle Hast, of 
masses of refugees from Palestine led to the creation, in 1949, of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East (UNRWA), which was made responsible for carry¬ 
ing out, in collaboration with the Governments concerned, the direct 
relief and works programmes for Palestine refugees including 
supplies and technical assistance for health, welfare and education 
programmes. 

See Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development, 
United Nations publication. Sales No.: 1953.II.B.1; see also Financing; of 
Honsiny; and Cimununity improvement Programmes, F/CN.5/307. 
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287. Similarly, the United Nations has assumed responsibility 
tor the reconstruction of Korea through the United Nations Korean 
Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA), established in 1950, and made 
responsible for the execution of a relief and rehabilitation programme 
in Korea covering procurement of relief and services, shipping, 
distribution and utilization of supplies, as well as assistance to the 
appropriate Korean authorities in taking the measures necessary b>r 
the rehabilitation ol the Korean economy. 

288. The United Natii>ns Children's Fund (U'NICFF) affords 
an important example of an international organization entrusted 
with the continuing provisii>n of direct material assistance to needy 
countries. When IJNICFF was established at the lirsl session of 
the General Assembly, its resi>urces were directed largely to relief of 
the suffering of children in war-devastated countries and priority 
was given to (a) supplementing essential food and other supplies 
needed to alleviate malnutrition and disease among children and to 
safeguard the health of expectant and nursing mothers, and (h) prov¬ 
iding essential clothing and shoes, cod lixer oil or substitutes, as well 
as medical supplies. 

289. Later, however, the activities of' UNICEF were placed on 
a continuing basis and its aims were modified to cover long-range 
programmes to reinforce child health and welfare services, par¬ 
ticularly in less-developed countries. 

290. riie technical and material assistance to less-developed 
countries under the programme of UNICEF in the general field of 
family and child welfare takes the following forms: 

(a) Aid to maternal and child health and welfare services and training oi' 
local child-care personnel. Equipment and supplies for rural health centres, 
clinics, children’s and maternity hospitals, and for training schools are supplied 
by UNICEF; 

(7?) Aid to control communicable diseases, such as tuberculosis, malaria, 
yaws, diphtheria and whooping cough, that affect great numbers of children. 
Insecticides, penicillin, vaccines, transport, sprayers and other essentials are 
provided by UNICEF, as is equipment for local production of insecticides, 
antibiotics, and vaccines: 

ic) Aid to improve child nutrition. Dried skim milk and fish-liver oil for 
supplementary child-feeding arc provided by UNICEF', which also provides 
equipment for milk-drying, milk pasteurizing, and other food-processing plants 
to increase local supplies of safe foods for children; 

(cJ) Emergency relief action in the event of earthquake, flood, drought, and 
other catastrophes through provision of food, ck)thing, blankets, and medical 
supplies. 


For details of the assistance provided by UNICEF in recent years to various 
countries, including those dealt with in this report, see The CompenMuni, Vol. IV, 
1953-54, and Vol. V, 1954-1956, United Nations publications. Sales Nos.; 
1953.1.32 and 1954.1.25. 
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291. The administration of operations, including technical 
planning and direction's in the hands, and remains the responsibility, 
of the Governments of the countries assisted or of agencies designated 
by those Governments. Supplies are made available on the basis 
of “plans of operations^ drawn up by the Governments and approved 
by UNICEF. These plans set forth in detail ho\s/ the supplies arc 
to be used as part of an over-all child-care programme. Inter¬ 
national pcTSonnel aid governments in the development and execution 
of the plans of operations and in the observation ot‘the programmes. 
The plan of operations always requires substantial expenditure from 
local resources for local personnel, facilities, supplies, services, etc., 
in addition to the aid given by UNICEF. This practical applica¬ 
tion of the conception that the people and government of a country 
should take an active part in improving their own health and living 
conditions is in keeping with the general principles of international 
assistance mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 

EXPIRT ADVICIi IN ORGANIZING ASSISIANC I SC I 11 MIS 

292. The planning and development of schemes of social insur¬ 
ance and assistance and of welfare .services for families and needy 
groups in countries with little or no previous experience in this 
sphere of government administration presents a formidable task. 
The United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, as w'cll as 
the Internationa! Labour OlTicc and other specialized agencies 
which are active in these fields, are in a position to help such count¬ 
ries by the provision of experts to examine the position on the spot, 
in conjunction with representatives of the government concerned, 
and to assist in the drafting of the necessary lcgi.slation and of admin¬ 
istrative plans and in the organization of the services required. The 
utilization of such experts who, in addition to the technical qualifica¬ 
tions, have first-hand experience of conditions in comparable 
countries, can make an invaluable contribution to the successful 
establishment or extension of insurance and assistance schemes and 
related services. Without adequate preliminary planning, there is 
always the danger that any legislation, however well designed, will 
prove to be impracticable in operation and that a grea^ deal of efibrt 
will have been dissipated to no purpose. The desirability of drawing 
on the advice and guidance of experts in the planning and develop¬ 
ment ol‘ social security schemes has been recognized by the govern¬ 
ments of a number of the countries covered in this report. Further¬ 
more, the experts in rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, and 
in particular the training and employment of the blind, arc also able 
to make an efliective contribution to the assistance of a category of 
needy persons whose circumstances call for action of a constructive 
nature in addition to the provision of subsistence. Most of the 
countries under review have made extensive use of the advisory 
services of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in their 
endeavour to improve the organiziition and administration of their 
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social security or social services programmes. In this connexion 
reference should be made to the United Nations Mission of Technical 
Assistance to Bolivia and to the United Nations Social Services 
Mission to Burma. 


Social wlllarh flllov^ships 

293. Whilst experts can be made available for the preliminary 
planning and establishment of schemes of social insurance and assis¬ 
tance, the continued administration of such schemes must be carried 
out by the country itself, l^cw of the less-developed countries are 
able to draw on experienced administrators or trained social workers 
for this purpose and even fewer have facilities for providing the 
necessary training. United Nations and speciali/ed agencies 
fellowships in social welfare administration provide an opportunity 
for the building up of a nucleus of trained persons who can pass on 
the benefit of their training to others. It is most desirable that. 

far as possible, training through these fellowships be carried out 
in countries where conditions and the way of life arc comparable 
to those obtaining in the country of the recipient of the fellowship. 
A study, for instance, of the legislative provisions and administrative 
organization of an assistance scheme in a highly industrialized 
western country may be of little practical help to a future admin¬ 
istrator or social worker in a less-developed and predominantly rural 
country in the Middle or Far East, even though the basic principles 
(T'assistance are the same in all countries. 

Social wllfarl sfminars 

294. Experience has shown that world progress in the field of 
social development can be greatly facilitated by providing opportun¬ 
ities for the international exchange of ideas and experience. While 
this can be done in the form of the publication of reports and studies, 
a more effective method is to be found in the organization of the 
meetings of representatives from countries with kindred problems 
to discuss questions of common interest. The development of 
schemes of assistance as part of a broad programme of social wellare 
is certainly an appropriate subject for discussion betw^een admin¬ 
istrators and others who are intimately concerned w'ith the planning 
or operation of such schemes. The fact that the countries represent¬ 
ed may be in very different stages of development may well be an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage, since the less-developed 
countries will be able to benefit from the experience of others and 
avoid the mistakes w^hich inevitably occur in ventures into new 
fields. Regional social welfare of social .security seminars under 
the auspices of the United Nations or the International Labour 
Office, such as have been held from time to time in the Middle 
East and in Latin America, afibrd an opportunity for this first-hand 
exchange of ideas and experience between representatives of count- 
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rics with comparable conditions as regards race, language, religion 
and wav of living. 

In riRNA TIONAI C ONVt-NTlONS A NO RK OMMr^NDATFONS 

295. Legal and semi-legal iiislrumenls, such as conventions, 
recommendations, resolutions and the like, arrived at through 
international co-operation, play an important r(>le in stimulating 
national policies aimed at raising the levels of living in less-developed 
countries. By providing for international standards or principles 
and by indicating methods of national action, such instruments 
afford positive guidance to the countries endeavouring to improve, 
within their financial capacities, the conditions of their people. 

296. Sexeral international instruments already adopted by the 
policy-making bodies of the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, and in particular the International Labour Office, refer 
directly or indirectly to the organization of social security, social 
assistance and related services. Similarly, various regional, multi¬ 
lateral or bilateral agreements deal with the protection of the social 
security and social assistance rights of aliens and their families. 

297. Such international instruments ha\e proved to be most 
valuable to governments in the framing of policies, legislation and 
programmes in the field of social welfare. 



CONCLUSION 


298. Il may be asked whether, if improved public health measures 
can eliminate disease and universal education can eliminate ignorance 
and illiteracy, the solution to the elimination of mass po\erty lies 
in assistance to the needy. The answer must be in the negative, 
for social security, whatever form it may take, does not by itself 
represent a magic solution to the problem of a low level of living in 
a whole population. On the contrary, only by improving that 
standard through increased production and a higher national income 
can eflcctive social security systems be established. 

299. Social justice requires that government and people alike 
should be ready to recogfiize that among the population of any 
gi\en country there are a number of persons who, at some point in 
their lives, are obliged to look for the means of subsistence outside 
their immediate family circle because of affliction or other adverse 
conditions beyond their control. It is the responsibility of the 
government to sec that they do not look in vain. In discharging this 
responsibility, it is not essential that the government should, every¬ 
where, make direct provision itself or should follow^ the methods 
which have been adopted in the very difTcrenl conditions of more 
highly developed and industrialized countries. In some parts of a 
less-developed country, direct governmental provision may not only 
he impracticable but unnecessary because the solution may lie in the 
strength of mutual aid w'ithin the local community. In those 
circumstances, the primary function of the government should be to 
do whatever is in its power to increase the health and prosperity of 
such a community as a whole, while at the same time fostering the 
spirit of mutual aid in every possible way. Elsewhere, the solution 
may lie in more direct action by the government, for instance, by 
means of subsidies to non-governmental agencies which are willing 
to undertake the task of meeting the special needs of those who 
would otherwise be left completely unprovided for. Finally, there 
w'ill in most countries be some districts, particularly the larger towns, 
w here the only proper course is for cither the central or local govern¬ 
ment itself to carry out the task of ensuring that those in need 
through causes beyond their control are directly assisted in the most 
appropriate w'ay at the expense of national or local funds as pari 
of the governmental social welfare administration. 

300. Above all, il is essential that governments should recognize 
that, w'hile changing conditions resulting from social and economic 
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developments may well give rise to a greater demand for direct 
governmental provision of assistance, such developments not only 
serve to reduce the number of people who are in real need but, by 
increasing the national income, also enable the financial resources 
to be made available to meet the demand for assistance. 
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Notes on social Insurance schemes ^ 


Bolivia 


( I) ( ()ntini>[cncics covcrcch 

Employment injury, sickness und matcrniiy 

(2) Scope: 

(ill Employment injury 

Fimployees in induslry arc covered either under the l.cihoiir ( ode or 
under the social insurance scheme. 

(h) Sickness and maternity 

I'mployces in industr> in areas where the scheme has been pul into 
effect. 

C'ontrihntiitns: 

(a) Employment injury 

Whole cost borne by employer; premiums graduated according to risk 
(Labour C'ode and social insurance scheme). 

(b) Sickness and maternity 

Insured person, 2.5 per cent of earnings; employer, 5.5 per cent of wages 
and salaries paid: Government, proceeds of earmarked taxes on tin 
and other materials. 

(4) Benefits: 

(a) Employment injury 

(i) Under Labour ('ode: 

100 per cent of earnings for maximum of 18 months; grant equal 
to two years’ earnings for permanent total incapacity. 

(ii) Under social insurance 

Medical care, plus (lO per cent of earnings; widow, orphan, half- 
orphan, 36, 25 and 18 per cent respectively of pension for total 
incapacity. 

(b) Sickness 

Medical care for insured person and dependants; insured person, 
60 per cent of basic earnings for 12 weeks. 

(c) Maternity 

Medical care for insured person and dependants; insured woman, 
60 per cent of earnings for 12 weeks. 

^ These notes have been compiled from the country monographs and from 
information supplied by the International Labour Office. 
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(5) Other iujornuition: 

There are separate insurance funds for certain categories of insured, e.g., 
public employees and railway workers. There is a system of family and 
nursing allowances and a general compulsory savings scheme for manual 
workers in private enterprises. 


Burma 


(1) Coniifv^encies lovercii: 

Employment injury (Workmen's Compensation Act). 

(2) Scope: 

Employees, including employees of rubber, tea, colfee and cinchoita estates 
having 25 or more employees, but not other agricultural employees; non- 
manual employees earning over 400 kyats a month are e.xcluded. 

(Estimated number covered in 1049, less than 80,000). 

(3) Contrihutions: 

Liability insurance by employer not compulsory. 

(4) Benefits: 

lemporary incapacity, 66.66 per cent of average wages; permanent total 
incapacity and death, 36 times 140 per cent of average monthly wages, 
subject to specified minimum and maximum; permanent partial incapacitv, 
lump sum according to accident or degree of incapacity. 

(5) Other information: 

Ciovernment clerical workers (estimated at I per cent of labour force) are 
entitled to maternity benefits and old age pensions. A number of the 
larger undertakings have introduced provident funds for certain of then- 
permanent employees, on the basis of equal contributions by employers 
and employees. 


Oylon 


(1) Contint^encies covered; 

Employment injury and occupational diseases (Workmen's C ompensation 
Ordinance, 1934). 

(2) Scope: 

Workmen in categories specihed in Schedule to Ordinance. 

(3) Contrihutions: 

Employers' liability insurance not compulsory. 

(4) Benefits: 

Flat rates according to wage classes. 

(5) Other information: 

Linder term of Service C ontracts Ordinance, a proprietor of a tea or rubber- 
estate is required to supply lodging, food and medical care to any employee 
who is incapacitated by sickness. 
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C HU F 


( 1 ) C Onlini^cncic.s lovcrcii: 

tmployFiient injury, matcrniU, sickness, old age, invalidity, death of bread¬ 
winner. 


(2) Scope; 

All employees, vvavnees and apprentices I irrespecii\e ot' industry or occupa¬ 
tion) and all independent workeis. 

(3) Contrihutions : 

ia) E}))plt)\'mc}ii injur) 

Whole cost borne by efni>loycr. 

(b) Oiher contingencies 

Workers, 5 per cent of wages; employers. iO per cent of w'ages; Government, 
-'>.5 per cent of wages or 5 per cent of income of independent workers 
tfrom 1 ,lan. 1955). 

(4) Bi nefits : 

(a) Entnlovnicm injur) 

Medical care. I'em'porary incapacity, 75 per cent of daily wage; per¬ 
manent total incapacity, M) t>cr cent of annual w’age; permanent partial 
incapacity, grant varying w'ilh degree of incapacity arid wages; death 
of breadwinner, widow' receives 30 per cent of annual wage; allowances 
for children. 

(b) Sicknes.s ami niaternitv 

Hospital and medical care for insured person, wife and children. Cash 
bcnetil equal to 100 per cent of average daily wages, less social insurance 
contribution of 15 per cent. 

(c) Old a^c and invtdidiry 

Basic sum equal to 50 per cent of wages, plus increments proportionate 
to wages in respect of insurance contributions in excess of a prescribed 
number, less social insurance contribution of 5 per cent; supplement 
for dependants. 

(d) Death of breadwinner 

Pension based on old-age or invalidity pension to which deceased was, 
or would have been, entitled; rate for wddow, 50 per cent, less social 
insurance contribution of 5 per cent. 

(5) Other injarntatian; 

Under a decree of July 1953, the social insurance scheme has been 
extended to cover family allowances for all insured persons except 
independent workers. 


Ecuador 


(1) Contingencies covered: 

Employment injury, maternity, sickness, invalidity, edd age and death 
of breadwinner. 
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(2) Scope: 

Employees in manual and non-manual occupations. 

(3) Contributions: 

(a) Employment injury 

Whole cost borne by employer. 

(b) Sickness^ maternity, inyalidit\\ old aye and death 

Manual workers and private salaried employees, 5 per cent of wages: 
public employees and bank employees, 7 per cent of salary. Employer, 
7 per cent of wages of insured person (earnings reckoned subject to 
ceiling). 

(4) Benefit s: 

(a) Empl(»ynien! injury 

Medical care, lemporary incapacity, 30 per cent of earnings; per¬ 
manent total incapacity, 40 per cent of earnings oi lump sum equal to 
earnings for 3 years: death lump sum varying with period elapsing 
between accident and death, maximum equal to earnings for 3 years. 
Annual earnings reckoned subject to coiling 

(b) Maternity 

Medical care and cash bcnelil of 75 per cent of earnings for 7 weeks. 

(c) Sickui's.s 

Medical care and cash henctit of 50 pei cent of average basic earnings 
lor first 4 weeks and 40 per cent for subsequent 21 weeks. 

(d) Old aye a/id inviilidiiv 

Manual worke.^s and private salaried employees, 30 per cent of average 
earnings, plus increments in respect of contributions in excess of prescrib¬ 
ed number; public emplovees and bank employees, 40 per cent of average 
earnings, plus increments in respect oi' contributions in excess of 
prescribed number (special sclicme). 

(e) Death of hreailw'ifiner 

Manual and non-rnanual employees, peiceniage oi' invalidity pension 
according to number of dependants. 

(5) Other injurniatinn: 

1 all ploy in,; ml injury heneliis shown under (4) above apply under the Labour 
CAnle. Under social insurance scheme, to be introduced, rates of cash 
heneht will ho as f.allows: Temporary incapacity, 70 per cent of wages, 
according to wage categories; permanent incapacity, 60 per cent of wages, 
accord.:rur to wage categories; death, widow to receive 40 per cent of total 
mcapacilv j>ensu.>ii, and half-orphan. 20 per cent. 

Ex iVP I 


(1) ( iuiilnyenc ies ei'rei'eii: 

Employm;.aU injury. 

( 2 ) Snipe: 

Emplovees in indiistiial tod commercial establishments and in agricultural 
undertakings if employed solely to tend j'»owcr-drivcn machines. 
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(3) Contributions: 

Whole cost borne by employer. 

(4) Benefits: 

Medical care, lemporary incapacity, allowance ol' wages 100 per cent 
for first days, thereafter 50 per cent; permanent total incapacity, grant 
equal to 1.200 days' wages. Death, grant equal to 1,000 days' wages with 
specified minima, and for permanent total incapacity and death, specified 
maxima. 


Iran 


(1) C oniin^eneies eoveted. 

Fmploymenl injury, sickness, marriage, maternity, unemployment, invalidit>. 
rciircmeni and loss of breadwinner. 

( 2 ) Scif/x': 

(a) (.\n'n/>nisin v insinuncv 

Workers in industry, mining,’^ comnuTcc, construction, transport and 
other occupations covered by Labour Act. including technical and 
administrative slalf earning not more than 6,000 rials a month. 

(b) VUdinnary insuranee 
Other workers. 

(3) (\>ntr:/n!ti<)Jis ; 

l inploycc, 4 per cent of w'ages or s.'darv : employer, S per cent of w'agC" 
or sadaiy paid. 

(41 Benefits: 

(a) Ptfiploy/nent injury 

Medical care, normal earnings fi>r maximum of one year; permanent 
invalidity, 50 pci cent of earnings plus supplement for dependants. 

(b) Siektiess and mat emit} 

Medical care, normal earnings for maximum taf 6 months (6 wveks ij 
case of maternity), 

(c) Marriaye 

30 times daily wage subject to speeilied maximum. 

(do Uueinplovineni 

35 per cent ol’ minimum wage (50 per cent if there ai'e dependants), 

(c) InvaliiUty 

40 per cent of minimum wage of uiiskiilcd worker, supplements for 
dependants. 


It may be noted tlial a separate industrial health service, hnanced partly by 
social instilance payments and partly by employers' subsidies., is in operation 
in the oil liclds of Khu/.istan province (which includes the ,A.badan and Khvin am- 
shahr areas). 
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(f) Ri'tircnicnl 

Pension of 20 per eent of average earnings during last 5 years; higher 
pension if insured for moie than 10 years. 

fg) Loss of hrcdciwinncr due lo employment injury or (>ther cause 

(i) Widow, 25 per cent of wages. 

(ii) Children: 

1 child, 25 per cent of wages; 

2 children, 35 per cent of wages; 

5 children, 45 per cent of wages: 

4 or more children, 50 per cent of wages. 

(5y Other intormuiitni: 

Family allow-unces 

3rd child under 15, 7 per cent of minimum wages; 

4th child under !5, 5 per cent of minimum wages: 

each suKsecjiienl child under 15, 4 per cent of minimum wages. 

J.*\FAN 


f 1) Continyeiu ics covered: 

Sickness, injury, maternity, unemployment, invalidity, old age and death 
of breadwinner. 

t2) Scope: 

(a) Employment injury 

1 mployed persons in undertakings with 5 or more workers or employing 
one w/orker in a hazardous occupation. 

(h) Sickness and maternity 

(i) Sickness insurance: Employed persons in undertakings employing 
5 or more persons. 

(ii) National health insurance: Persons not covered by sickness, insur¬ 
ance or special schemes, including self-employed persons and 
persons employed in small establishments. 

(c) Unemployment 

t mployed persons in undertakings with 5 or more workers engaged 
in industry, commerce, etc. 

(d) Invalidity^ old aye and death 

The Welfare Pensions Insurance Law covers all persons who work in 
an industrial establishment or Government office in which 5 or more 
persons arc regularly employed. 

13) Contributions: 

(a) Employment injury 

Employer bears whole cost; contributions scaled according to degree 
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(b) Sickness aiiil nuiivniiiv 


(i) 

(ii 


Sickness insurance: 6 per cent of uixtihle carnines. subiect to ceilme, 
shated equally by insured person and employci'; Sttite subsidy. 

) National health insurance: C ontributions hv insured persons (he:i.i 
of household) at rales lived by local oreani/.ttions• State subsidies 
may fie i>ran(eif. 


(c) Uncftipl(}\incfit 

Insured person, 1 per cent of earnings; employer I per cent of wages 
paid; State subsidy. 

(d) Invalidity, old (lyc and death 

hmployers a?id workers each pay one half ol contribuiiori etiual u> 
3 per cent of standard remuneration (according to w'agc categories) 


(4) Bene firs: 

(a) Empl()\ nicnt injury 

Medical care. 

(i) Temporary incapacity, 60 per cent of average earnings: 

(ii) Permanent incapacity, lump sum (maximum l..^40 times duly 
earnings) or pension (maximum 240 times daily earnings); 

(iii) Death, lump sum equal to 1,000 times daily earnings t>r peitsion 
equal to 180 times daily earnings. 

(b) Sickticss and tnaternity 

(i) Sickness insurance: Part cost of medical care for iitsured per.ions 
and dependants: cash benefit equal to 60 per cent of daily earnings 
0)r six months (12 weeks in case of maternity). 

(ii) National health insurance: Medical care; scope and extent of 
benefits determined by local organization. 

(c) Old a^c 

Basic amount, plus 0.5 per cent of standard remuneration per year of 

service, plus supplements for dependants. 

(d) Invalidity 

Pension based on old-age pensions, varying with degree of incapacity, 

plus supplements for dependants in cases of severe disability. 

(c) Death 

50 per cent of old-age pension, plus supplements foi depentlanls. 


Libya 


(1) Contingencies covered: 

Tripolitania 

Employment injury, sickness, unemployment, old age, invalidity (including 
tuberculosis). 

Cyrenaica 

Employment injury (Workmen's Compensation Law of 1051). 
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(2) Scope: 

(a) Employment injury 

Manual workers (irrespective of nationality) not engaged in agriculture. 
ib) Other contingencies 

Italian manual workers (including agricultural w'orkers) in Tripolitania. 

{}>) ( ofunhutions: 

(a) Emph\\ fneut mjurv 

l .mployer hears wltole c(^si; contributions scaled accoi ding to degree 
of risk (Tripolitania). 

(b) Sickness 

4.5 per cent of gross w'ages, sha» ed equally between employer and v\ orker. 

(c) Olil ope, invalid!t\\ tuhcrculosis and unemployment 

(Jons'vfiidalcd Hat rale contributions half each by employer and w orker. 

(4) BeneiOs : 

(a) Employment injurs 

Medical benefits and temporar\ disability allowance of 50 per cvmt 
o\' normal wa.ges. 

(b) Unemploynieu! 

Idat rate benelits according to number of depcndanls fiar mavimum ol' 
I2() days in year, 

(C) Sickness 

Medical ca.re. ('ash benctit of 50 per cent of nominal wages for maxi- 
rninn (4' bSO days. 

{d) (> A i UK :, i/i vaJidil;-' (inchuHup iuherculosis ) 

Basic pension, plus increments for additional contributions and depcivJ- 
ants. Speci<il benctifs in tuberculosis cases. 
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Notes on institutional accommodation ' 

Boi i\ i .\ 


(1) Chiiilrcn 

Uj) 10 St:ilc homes providing accommodation for abt)ut 000 orphans and 
neglected children. Another »,()()() such children are accommodated 
in institLilions maintained by memhers of religious orvlers. 

ib) 4 rerormatc^ries for juvenile delinquents - 2 tor lH>ys adniimsteied h> 
the State and 2 for girls maitttained by nuns. 

(2) Pbysicully ufhl mentaUv hdfudcunp.’u 

(a) An institution for ilu; insane and reeblc-minded (aviults arivl children.). 

(b) ^ institutions for the care and education of blind boy,s and girls. 

(r) 2 institutions for the rehabilitation and training of adu.it blind with 
special workshops attached. 

Ay I’d 

25 homes for a.ged rne’^ and women are maintained b\ religious orgam/a,- 

tions. 


Bi'rmv 


( 1 ) Cliildri’n 

Some 20 (bundling and similar h».>mcs. largely provitkal and mamtan.cvi 
by voluntary organizations. 

(2) PhysiciiHy and mi’ntaliy Itund'n appcd 

(a) 2 schools for the blind. 

(b) One school for the deaf and dumb. 

(c) Mental hospital and home for incurables. 

(3) Aycd 

One home for aged women and 2 homes for aged men a.nd V'. omen. 

Cr.Yi.oN 


(1) C hildren 

{a) Over 60 organizations, acemnmodating nearly 5,000 orpiians. aie 
maintained by religious and tUher voluntciry agencies. 


The information in these notes has been obtained ma.inly from eountrv 
monographs. It is not necessarily complete in every instance. Hospitals 
(except for mental institutions) are not included. 
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(/)) Over 40 h^mes for the care and protection of vounL’ children afui 
maintained by religious and other voluntary agencies. 

(2) Physically ami menially hamlicappeJ 

(a) 2 religious institutions maintain schools for the deaf and blind. Stale 
bears financial responsibility for workshops provitling “sheltered” 
employment. 

ih) Orthopaedic clinic (including a workshop) in Colombo, financed by 
Go\ernmcnt. 

( .4,e<Y/ 

(iv) Small number of homes foi the aged maintained by \oluniar> organ- 
i/ations, mainly in urban areas. 

(/)) 2 State homes for the aged have recently been opened and others are 
at the planning stage. 

fO fhe Colombo Municipalitv maintains a Citv Kefuec for the Homeless 
Aged. 

(4) /ieggu/'.s, vaji^ranfs and homeless 

(ul House of Detention managed by the Department of Social Services. 

(/)) Home for vagrants managed by Salvatioi’i .Army Department of Social 
Ser\ ices. 


C H)Lt 


( I ) ( hildren 

(u) .A National Children's Home for orphans and abandoned children 
under the administration of the National Health Service. 
d)} A central “oKservation” or reception centre with a child guidance 
clinic.* 

(e) 1'hc Ciudad del Nifio (children's town), providing cottage homes for 
orphans and deserted children.* 

U/) A foster family service for about 500 children.* 

fe) Some 50 homes for orphans or destitute children and 100 establishments 
“for the protection of minors” maintained by private (mainly religious) 
organizations. 

(2) Physically and mentally handicapped 
ia) National Psychiatric Hospital. 

ih) 2 schools for the blind maintained by private organizations. 

(.^) 

ia) A number of homes for old people, including those sulfering from 
senility arc maintained under the National Health Service. 
ih) 25 homes for old people are provided by voluntary organizations. 

* Administered by the National Council for the Protection of Children. 
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(4) Bci^^urs, vagrants and homeless 

(a) The Salvation Army provides hostels for homeless men and women 

(h) A hostel for homeless vagrant and mendicant boys and youths is rnaintam- 
ed by the Hogar de C’risto. 

(e) 15 homes for the destitute are maintained by vokintarv organizations 

FruAooR 


(I) Children 

(a) 2 boarding institutions for children ‘^who have to leave their own home 
owing to family dithculties”, maintained b\ the Directorate-Genera! 
of Child Welfare Homes. 

{b) A small home for indigenous children, managed by nuns. 

ic) 5 labour and rehabilitation centres for juvenile delinquents (total 
accommodation: 480) maintained by Directorate-General of Social 
Welfare Homes. 

(d) St. Vincent de Paul Home for .M)0-35() orphans and deserted childien 


(2) Physically and men tally handicapped 

Infirmary and insane asylum maintained by Quito public assistance author¬ 
ity. 

(.^) A^ed 

Home for about UK) aged men and women in Quito, maintained b> the 
Committee of Ladies of the Red Cross. 

(4) Begt^ars, vagrants and homeless 

Shelter for indigent men and women, maintained by the Municipality of 
Quito, providing overnight accommodation only for about 50 people. 

Lgypi’’ 


(1) Children 

{a) 6 Homes for Minors maintained by the Government and providing 
accommodation for 700 boys and girls. 

(h) Over 80 institutions providing separate accommodation for over 6,0tK) 
boys and girls, maintained by municipalities and private organizations 
(r) 4 reformatories maintained by the Prison Department. 

(2) Physically and mentally handicapped 

(^7) 2 institutions for the deaf and dumb. 

ih) An institution for the blind (including a factory employing blind adults. 

The aboved are maintained by the Ministry of Education). 

(c) A small number of institutions for the blind provided by the Egyptian 
Association for the Welfare of the Blind and other voluntary organiza¬ 
tions. 

Most of the information on Egypt has been e.xtracied from the Egyptian 
Government publication Social H'effare in Egypt, published in 1^50. 
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( 3 ) A^ed 

(a) 2 homes for old men (total 400) and one home for old women (200) 
maintained hy the Government. 

ih) 25 institutions for “old people and beggars”, maintained by munici¬ 
palities and private organizations. 

ic) 25 “mixed institutions for old and young”, all but 2 of which are main¬ 
tained hy private organizations. 

(4) Beyitars, ranis and lionhdess 

Government instilulion in Cairo for ),(HH) beggars. 


Iran 


(1) ( 'hUdrcn 

ia) The Tehran Municipality maintains an orphanage and residential 
nursery for children under 7. 

ih) 10 orphanages a^'e maintained by the Red Lion and Sun Society. 

{() The large Shahpur OrplKuiagc is maantained by income from a legacy 
and provides sepanitc modern buildings for boys and girls. 

id) The “W(>rkers ( luh”, maintained by the Imperial (.'hiirity FTiundation, 
provides accommodation for L.'^OO children. 

(2) Ph\si( (dlv and nicniallv handu appvd 

The Imperial Charily Loundalion mainiaifis a rcsidt niia! ''club” for 5(X) 

disabled and incapacitated persons. 


. 

(4) Be^^ars, vafiranls and lunmdess 

The Aminabad Centre for the care of the Needy in Tehran provides accom¬ 
modation for some 2,000 adults and 400 children; child beggars over the 
age of 7 arc accommo\.hited separately. 




(!) Chddren 

ia) Large numbers of public and private homes, including st)ecial homes 
for feeble-minded, crippled, blind, deaf and dumb children, as well as 
for juvenile delinquents, providing accommodation for some thousands 
of children. 

ih) A system of foster homes, numbering nearly 10,000. 

(2) Physically and nunitally handicapped 

ia) Some 20 public and private “relief institutions” for men and women 
“not able to adjust themselves to independent living, due to serious 
physical or mental handicap.s”. 

(A) Some 100 public and private “rehabilitation institutions”, accom¬ 
modating persons w'ho need cart- and guidance for physical and mental 
reasons. 
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( 3 ) 

Over 300 public and private institutions for the aged for men and women 
‘\vho are not able to maintain themselves independently due to old age”. 

(4) va^runts and homeless 

Over 140 public and private institutions to provide shelter for homeless 
families. 


Libya 


( 1 ) f liildren 

{( 1 ) A small number of orphaned and abandoned children are accommodated 
in the 3 mixed poor houses in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica. 
ih) A small orphange for Arab children in Benghazi. 

(r) 3 re-educational centres in Tripolitania for juvenile delinquents. 
id) Several Roman Catiiolic orphanages, mainly for Italian children. 

(2) Physically and mentallv handicapped 
(a) 2 small mental institutions, 

ih) A few crippled and blind men and women arc accommodated in the 
3 mixed poor houses. 

(3) Ayed 

id} A few old people arc maintained in the 3 poor houses. 

(7;) A Roman Catholic organization maintains a small home in Tripoli 
for the Italian community. 
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